





































































THE FRONT PAGE 


Equality In 
the Commons 


DOES not seem to matter greatly by what 

precise method the allocation of seats in 
the House of Commons is arranged for in the 
new amendment to the B.N.A. Act, provided 
that it is a simple and mathematically sound 
arrangement and eliminates the injustice im- 
ported into the old text by the Privy Council’s 
decision. The amendment at present under dis- 
cussion conforms to all of these requirements, 
ind the only criticism that can be passed upon 
it is that it slightly enlarges a House which 
some people consider already too big. 

The reason why the Government has chosen 
to incur this criticism is quite obvious. It en- 
ables the present readjustment to be made 
without cutting down the representation of any 
province except Saskatchewan. Cutting down 
representation, besides being unpopular, is 
immensely more difficult than increasing it, be- 
cause it seldom happens that two small con- 
stituencies lie bordering one another and can 
thus be combined. When there is a new seat 
to be created, on the other hand, it is usually 
possible to find four or five large constituencies 
adjoining one another and to carve the new one 
out of them. 

The drawing of a sharp line of demarcation 
between the specially protected areas (Prince 
Edward Island and Yukon), which can never 
have their representation reduced, and the rest 
of the country where Rep. by Pop. is the un- 
varying rule, should act to put an end to the 














There's something of almost e-verything in——}> 
the Royal Ontario Museum, but for size nothing 
to equal the skeleton of this dinosaur. Its head? 
Well, prehistoric monsters like this made so 
little use of their heads, that the photographer 
and these student sketchers concentrated on 
portraying its bulk. See article, pages 4 and 5. 
—Photo, Richard Harrington 








business of establishing such favored areas. 
The case of Yukon is special because of its 
isolation, but there was never any justification 
for the four member privilege for Prince Ed- 
vard Island and it would be most unfortunate 
if the habit of granting such privileges became 
general whenever political expediency should 
suggest. 

In future no increase in the representation 
of a province will be possible except with a 
corresponding decrease in that of some other 
province. This establishes a permanent size 
for the House of Commons, which is likely to 
last for some generations, unless there is an 
annexation of Newfoundland or some West 
Indian islands, which at present appears im- 
probable. 

Adjustments during the next few decades 
will, it seems likely, be to the advantage of 
the western half of the country and perhaps 
at the expense mainly of the two Maritime 
Provinces which are not protected by special 
privilege. (The special privilege of Prince Ed- 
ard Island will become more outrageous with 
Pach succeeding decade if there is any substan- 
ial influx of population into the rest of Canada, 
s from henceforth it will be the size of the 
ilectoral unit that will increase and not the 
ize of the House of Commons.) It is left for 
ture Parliaments to determine whether we 
re to continue the present discrepancy between 
iral and urban voting power, as a result of 
hich it takes 60,000 people to elect a member 
Toronto and less than 20,000 in Glengarry. 
ut this discrepancy is becoming less general 
ith the rise of small-town industry in many 
ral counties, and quite a number of rural 
embers now represent larger populations than 
vlé average city constituency. 

The people of Quebec have been extremely 
lerant of the grave disability under which 
hey have been laboring ever since the Privy 
buncil decision, and which has become more 
t ious with each succeeding decade. We con- 
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gratulate them, and we _ congratulate the 
Dominion of Canada, on the removal of a 
grievous injustice with the general approval of 
the entire country — an achievement which 
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should do more than many speeches for the 
advancement of national unity and of mutual 
confidence and understanding between the 
races. 
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Logic and Practice 


Ce of the reasons why unity is difficult in 
Canada is the contrast between the practi- 
cality of the Anglo-Saxon mind and the logi- 
cality of the French mind. Mr. Pouliot com- 
plains that the constitution of Canada still 
gives the British government “the right to dis- 
allow all the legislation we pass here, even 
two years after its adoption”, and describes 
Canada as having “the illusion of autonomy”. 
As a matter of strict logical construction of 
statutes he is perfectly right. As a matter of 
practice he could not possibly be more wrong. 
What would happen in the inconceivable 
event that the Governor-General, on the in- 
structions of the British Government, should 
notify Canada that a Canadian statute duly 
adopted by Parliament had been disallowed? 
The Canadian Government would instantly 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Is The Revenue From Low Income 
Taxpayers Worth Collecting? 


Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 


S one of your Western readers, I 

was keenly interested in the view- 
point expressed in your editorial on 
April 27; “Taxing Low Incomes” and 
especially in the following sentence: 
“We have a good deal of sympathy 
with the proposals of some of the 
labor unions in Canada that the limit 
of tax-free incomes should be con- 
siderably raised, though not necessar- 
ily to the $1,500 single and $2,000 
married level proposed by the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees. The 
tax on incomes which are much be- 
low these figures produces too little 
revenue to justify the trouble which 
it imposes on both taxpayer and tax- 
collector; —It will always be possible 
to live more cheaply on farms.” 

Perhaps the more modest sugges- 
tion of the organized farmers (Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture) that 
the exemption floor be elevated for 
income tax to $1,000, and $1,500, 
single and _ married respectively, 
would win SatTuRDAY NIGHT’S appro- 
val? : 

It would be highly illuminating to 
learn the precise “revenue” which 
accrued last year from the “$1,000 
per annum” and less taxpayers, plus 
the number of such taxpayers? 

As you, doubtless, are well aware, 
the reason that rural Canadians play. 
such a slight role on Hon. Mr. Ilsley’s 
ledgers (at any rate as income-tax 
payers) is that, by the time operating 
costs have been deducted from gross 
revenue, and marital status included 
in the general scene, the NET is a 
thin affair; leaving 85 per cent of us 
still below the present “floors.” If 
this is the position in 1945-46, when 
farm income is about three times pre- 
war, “depression” levels, I leave it to 
the imagination of your sophisticated 
Eastern readers to measure prewar 
status of Canadian farmers! 

DowN East ALBERTAN 
Toronto, Ont. 


For Dominion Day 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


YONGRATULATIONS on your ed- 
itorial on Dominion Day. It is 

to be hoped that our unpredictable 
politicians will not try to rush 
through a new flag by the same 
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tactics. Many of us would be sadden- 
ed at the thought of parting with 
the Union Jack. Surely it will remain 
in a prominent position, but let us 
not have stripes, or the fleur de lis, 
as some suggested designs show. 
We have no taste for any American 
design, and the fleur de lis means 
nothing to the French Canadian part 
of our population. The anti-British 
element in Canada is strongly vocal, 
but not, I think, very numerous. 
Thanks again for your good strong 
words about Dominion Day. 


Toronto, Ont. MARION NorTON 


So We’re Adolescent! 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


(Fr. of the amazing things about 
human nature as manifested in 
our various legislative bodies, or even 
outside, is the fact that any mention 
whatever of even the slightest change 
in custom or nomenclature will pre- 
cipitate the hottest sort of contro- 
versy. 

This was illustrated only the other 
day in the debate that raged in the 
House over the proposed change from 
Dominion Day to Canada Day. Many 
of the childish arguments advanced 
against the change were such as to 
weaken one’s confidence in the fitness 
of those presenting them to deal in- 
telligently with problems of greater 
moment. It was evident that these 
knew nothing of the circumstances of 
the choosing of the present name, 
and apparently are not even overly 
familiar with the contents of their 
dictionary. “ 

The word “Dominion” involves the 
idea of being under the dominion of, 
or being dominated by, some other 
power, which is not now true of Can- 
ada. Any pupil in the higher grades 
of the public school knows this, and 
any person intelligent enough to be a 
member of Parliament should know 
that it means infinitely more for an 
autonomous country voluntarily to re- 
main part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations than it would for a 
dominion or colony or other “dominat- 
ed” body to do so, for in that case it 
could do nothing else. Apparently 
these timid souls feel that we should 
remain where it would be impossible 
for us to take a stand voluntarily. 
They show little faith in their fellow 
Canadians, and are suspicious and 
apprehensive of any slightest change 
that connotes maturity, development 
and the acceptance of responsibility 
lest it should also mean withdrawal 
of some sort or degree. 

Sir John A. Macdonald’s choice of 
“Kingdom of Canada” was sound, and 
would have stood the test of time and 
growth, and emphasized the place of 
the Crown as the one link in the 
Commonwealth. The argument that 
“Dominion Day” was given to cele- 
brate our becoming a Dominion is not 
correct, but was an Englishman’s 
choice because he was afraid ‘King- 
dom” might displease the U.S. of that 
period. 

In any case we are not now a do- 
minion, and should have celebrated 
our ceasing to be one on June 30, 
1931. Failing to establish that date 
as a national holiday celebrating our 
coming of age, the only thing to do is 
to give our national holiday a name 
denoting maturity not adolescence. 
We feel that Canadians generally es- 
pecially since this war have outgrown 
some of our politicians, who are still 
adolescent politically. 


Toronto, Ont. F. EsBY 


Ignoring the Law 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


N HIS article in the April 27 issue, 
Mr. P. W. Luce shows clearly the 
trend of our people with regard to 
gambling. Admittedly, “There’s a 
way to make any lottery legal” be- 
cause there is a will to tolerate, and 
even to urge, increased gambling in 
Canada. 
For a very long time public senti- 
ment against gambling was strong 
and found legal expression in section 
236 of the Criminal Code of Canada. 


Due to the provision allowing 
Churches, fairs and charities to hold 
games of chance on articles not 
worth more than $50, it has become 
increasingly easy to break the law. 
Even law enforcement officers share 
in the matter because many of them 
refuse to enforce the law. _ Al- 
together apart from the waste of 
gambling, financially and morally, 
there is contempt for law and its 
enforcement. 

The Chief Justice of Nova Scotia 
told the writer a year ago that what 
we see is a growing disrespect for 
law. How can that help taking place 
when many of the statutes are 
broken daily and no punishment is 
meted out to the offenders? It is 
gratifying to note, however, that, in 
some provinces, the authorities have 
decided to “wage war” on bingo, 
raffles and other forms of gambling. 

There should be a concerted effort 
on the part of the Churches and 
educational or welfare organizations 
to inform the people, (many of 
whom are ignorant or confused on 
what gambling is) concerning the 
law and the necessity of obeying 
the law in letter and spirit. Today, 
Canada faces many grave problems, 
chief of which is putting the national 
economy on a sound basis for full 
employment and reasonable social 
security. That is an impossibility if 
a large number of our people are 
eager to stake their future on the 
turn of a wheel. The answer is 
surely in thrift, honesty and wise 
investment. 

Haro_p K. WRIGHT 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Questions 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


READ with much interest the 

article on Page 16 of your issue of 
April 13, “Theology in Step with In- 
ductive Reasoning” by Ian J. Harvey. 
To me it leaves something to be de- 
sired in the way of clarification. 
Whether reasoning is “inductive” or 
“deductive” it should surely be based 
on logical and trustworthy evidence. 

I should like to know if the author 
of the article referred to above, ac- 
cepts the scientists’ reasoning on the 
age of the earth, the antiquity of 
man, the story of Noah’s flood de- 
stroying all animal life except what 
was in the ark, the sentence of death 
of all animal and vegetable life on 
account of sin, and so forth. Remem- 
bering of course the scientists’ assur- 
ance that animal and vegetable life 
had existed and died millions of years 
before man’s appearance on the earth. 

These questions are not asked in 
any spirit of criticism but solely in 
the interests of truth. Theology, to 
be in step with logical reasoning 
whether inductive or deductive, or 
both, should answer these questions 
in a way to be understood by ordin- 
ary men. 


Toronto, Ont. F. Moss 


Butter and Economics 
Editor, SaTturDAY NIGHT: 


T IS NICE to learn from your edi- 
torial of April 27 that farmers in 
parts of Canada can sell their cows 
at high prices in the United States, 
because they certainly could never 
sell any cows at high prices in 
Canada to be used for butter produc- 
tion. The current butter shortage is 
simply the result of the price ceiling 
on butter, making butter production 
unprofitable. As one who has turned 
from butter production to milk pro- 
duction, I feel that I would have to 
get around one dollar per pound for 
butter fat, in order to get the same 
return as from fluid milk. 

In winter the actual cost of pro- 
ducing butter, based on the moderate 
wage of 40 cents an hour, is on the 
average probably nearer $1 per 
pound than forty cents. The aver- 
age dairyman does not have highly 
efficient cows, does not have ade- 
quate capital, does not have adequate 
plant. In summer while the cows 
are on pasture, there is of course an 
apparent or temporary profit. That 
is why anybody stays in the cream 
business at all and that is why so 
many farmers “rough” their cows 
through the winter, have them 
calve and milk through the pasture 
season, then hibernate again until 
the next spring. 

E. D. HALIBURTON 
Avonport, N.S, 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


A WEEKLY agricultural journal 
informs its readers that “the real 
friend of the farmer is the com- 
mon worm.” We hope that certain 
politicians will not be too sensitive 
about this uncompromising state- 
ment. 

From the Montreal Star: 

“An almost audible gasp was heard 
in the courtroom as the bewigged 
Justice Sir Roland Oliver imposed 
sentence.” 

And it is also likely that an almost 
visible look of annoyance was seen 
on the defendant’s face. 

“The only point about which there 
is agreement,” writes a Paris Peace 
Conference correspondent, “is that 
there is complete disagreement on all 
major issues.” And even this has 
not yet been ratified by the powers 
concerned. 

Russia’s United Nations delegate, 
Mr. Gromyko, is reported to be quite 
a singer. His solo work shows as- 
surance and vigour, but as a member 
of the chorus he is sometimes off 
pitch. 

Cause and Effect? 

From a magazine article: 

“Premier Drew has an attractive 
personality.” 

From a Toronto daily: 

“Over 16 million visitors are ex- 
pected in Ontario this year.” 


We do not agree with the corre- 
spondent who suggests that a dog 
is useless to a gardener. On any 
wet day our own pup will always go 
to the trouble of bringing the garden 
indoors for us to work on. 

With the news that Frank Sinatra 
is to receive $25,000 for a one-wee} 
appearance at a Chicago theatre 
there must be at least one persor 
who thinks inflation is a lot of fun 

From a Quebec newspaper: 

“Hailed as the saviour of Quebec 
Premier Duplessis was overwhelme: 
by a crowd of 10,000 persons and ; 
brass band.” 

Apparently this idea did not occw 
to Mr. King. 

A gratifying feature of the nev 
up-to-the-minute activities of the 
weather experts is that we now ge 
most our weather before it is fore 
cast. 


Money for Nothing 


Many Canadian three-cent papers 
are being raised to four cents, but 
without any guarantee of corre 


sponding improvement in the news. | 
e 


A new plastic automobile body re- 
cently announced from Detroit is 
said to be so strong that it is possible 
to run down a pedestrian without 
denting the fenders. 

An Ontario judge has ruled that 
husbands have the legal right to beat 
their wives. This will be reassuring. 


Sir Lawrence Bragg believes that 
atomic energy “is the final stage in 
the process of joining humanity to- 
gether.” 
ashes! 


Dust to dust and ashes to 





Toronto's newest group of young artists (average age 23 years), who call 
themselves “Canadian Younger Artists Group”, is reminiscent of the vol- 
untary associations of artists that arose after the last war—the Group 


of Seven was Canada’s notable contribution. 


At least half of this new 


aggregation are ex-service personnel, some of them still at school, while 
others are earning their living by painting, either as commercial artists 
or on a commission basis. The group plans semi-annual exhibits, the first 
of which will be held at the Women’s Art Association, 23 Prince Arthur 
Avenue, Toronto, opening on May 22 and lasting for five weeks. Meetings 
like the above are held once a week in their different studios to sketch, 


plan the group's activities and argue theories of art (below). 


All parts 


of Canada and many other countries are represented in its membership. 
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The Front 


Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
dissolve Parliament, and would be returned by 


i an overwhelming majority in the ensuing elec- 
>] 


tion, and the act would immediately be repass- 
ed. Does anybody believe that it would be dis- 
allowed a second time? Does anybody—does 
\ir. Pouliot—believe that any British Govern- 
nent would ever perform such an act of dis- 
allowance the first time? Mr. Pouliot’s mind 

entirely concerned with the text of the 
vritten law. The Anglo-Saxon mind concerns 
tself about the way in which things work in 
practice. Surely the latter subject is the more 
important. 


| Married Women’s Work 


"HE campaign against the employment of 
* married women whose husbands are work- 
ing is gathering renewed energy with the dis- 
appearance of the wartime squeeze for the use 
of all available labor power. It was one of the 
chief elements of the Hitlerite platform, and is 
admirably calculated to support the cause of 
any kind of totalitarian ambition. The prohibi- 
tion is already being applied in the public ser- 
vices of numerous cities and provinces; men 
ave debarred from such services if their wives 
are working for wages, and women if their 
' husbands are doing so. 
| The basis of the theory involved is that there 
is only a certain amount of employment any- 
how and it must be distributed to as many 
families as possible. Its advocates entirely 
overlook the fact that whatever the spouse 
earns is going to be spent anyhow, and must be 
spent either on labor or on the products of 
labor. (If its spending is going to be deferred, 
ind if there is too much deferment going on in 
the community, that is another problem, and 
| needs to be dealt with by other means than pro- 
: hibiting particular people from working.) 
) The only real evil about husband and wife 
being both employed has nothing whatever 





to do with labor problems, and occurs only 
when the dual employment leads to the neglect 
of vital home duties, chiefly those of the rais- 
ing of the family. Even here a flat rule against 
dual employment is unwise and unjust; there 
are cases where the family would be better 
looked after with paid assistants than by a 
mother whose talents may lie in quite another 
| direction. Any general rule which would de- 
_ prive Canada of the services of women who 
have been specially trained or have special 
skill for important and difficult work is con- 
| trary to the public interest and would do nobody 
any good. 


Bill of Rights Idea 


\WE HAVE much sympathy with Mr. Diefen- 

baker’s purpose in proposing to add a sort 
0: Bill of Rights to Mr. Martin’s Citizenship 
Bill, but we share the Government’s view that 
it would have no real effect in preventing fu- 
4) ture invasions of liberty either by the Domin- 
: 10n Parliament or by provincial Legislatures. 
i Nothing will prevent such invasions except an 
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; amendment to the British North America Act, 
+ and since that amendment, to be of any value, 
;w Juld have to limit the powers of both the 
j central and the local legislative bodies we 
» Should not care to see it adopted without the 
j expressed consent of at least a substantial ma- 
) jority of the provinces. It should obviously 
} 'nclude a flat prohibition of any refusal of the 
‘) franchise, Dominion or provincial, to any adult 
Canadian citizen on any ground except insan- 
ity or conviction of crime; and while British 

















AS CHILDREN WAKEFUL 


/ S children apprehensive in the night, 

, We lie uneasily in peace, aware 

Of ghostly preparations out of sight; 

Of things which may, and yet may not be there. 
This, too, will pass” we say. “We must not give 
Credence to emptiness, or form to fear. 

Y€ must lie calmly, with closed eyes, and live 
Free of the bugaboos of yesteryear”. 


a the lightning, only thunder; just 
the shrieking fury of some passing gale; 
Ot the old pattern of the sabre’s thrust, 
ot ambush, or dishonor, or betrayal.... 
»0, reassured, we burrow into bed, 
Tawing the future snugly overhead. 


























R. H. GRENVILLE 


THE PROVIDERS: "YOU SEE -- ITS ALL VERY COMPLICATED “ 


ME STARVING : "NOT TO US“ 


Columbia would never vote for such a prohibi- 
tion it might tolerate it if it were demanded 
by, say, seven other provinces. For the Do- 
minion Parliament to limit (which it cannot 
do effectually anyhow) its own powers and 
only its own powers to trample on individual 
rights, while leaving the provinces free to do 
so, would be a meaningless gesture. 

It is a very grave question whether even an 
addition to the constitution, limiting the 
powers of all legislative bodies over the per- 
sons and property of citizens, after the Amer- 
ican fashion, would be a sound idea in a coun- 
try governed by a King and various parlia- 
mentary legislative bodies. There is much 
value in the doctrine that the powers of such 
legislative bodies should be restricted only by 
the good sense and moderation of their mem- 
bers—and thus in the long run of the people 
who elect them. It is a doctrine which throws 
the responsibility for maintaining freedom 
upon the electors, and keeps it there continu- 
ously, which is a good way to make those elec- 
tors conscious alike of their power and of their 
duty. 


A Tragic Error 


TH tragedy of all such errors as that com- 

mitted by the Dominion Government in 
the espionage order-in-council is that men who 
would in normal circumstances be the first to 
condemn the theories which lead to the errors 
find themselves compelled, by considerations 
of loyalty and consistency, to defend them. 
The spectacle of a Canadian Minister of Jus- 
tice finding it necessary to rely on the argu- 
ment that the privileges of Magna Carta and 
of the Act of Habeas Corpus “are privileges 
which could be and which unfortunately some- 
times had to be interfered with by action of 
Parliament or under the authority of Parlia- 
ment” is not a pleasant one. Nobody has 
claimed that Habeas Corpus must never in 
any circumstances be interfered with by Par- 
liament; indeed it is the constitutional theory 
under which we are governed, that there is 
nothing which cannot be interfered with by 
Parliament. But it is also the constitutional 
theory, that Parliament should not interfere 
with rights so sacred as Habeas Corpus with- 
out the gravest of reasons. 

That theory was pretty completely respected 
in the War Measures Act of 1914, which re- 
stricted the power of the Government to inter- 
fere with such things as Habeas Corpus to per- 
iods of real or apprehended warfare or rebel- 
lion. The violation of that theory occurred 
when the Government, at a time when there 
was no real or apprehended warfare except in 
the most technical sense, used the War Mea- 
sures Act as authority for a most grave and 
extensive interference with the right of 
Habeas Corpus in cases which could only reas- 
onably be covered by that Act if there were 
apprehension of war with the Soviet Union, 
and were legally covered by it only because 
there was still technically a state of war with 
Germany and Japan. 

The Liberal party, which should properly be 


WHO HESITATES TO GIVE ©‘ copyrigh: in All Countries 





the chief guardian of the rights of the indivi- 
dual, will for years to come be hamstrung in 
that capacity by this and other incidents in its 
postwar record. The Conservative party, 
which is not unanimous on the subject and has 
no convincing record upon it, has taken over 
the guardianship for the time being, assisted 
by the C.C.F. which can never really respect 
individual rights or liberties except when they 
do not happen to conflict with Socialism. And 
if either of these parties should ever find itself 
providing a Government for the Dominion of 
Canada, how could the present Minister of 
Justice, or anyone who supported him in his 
defence of the Royal Commission on espion- 
age, logically criticize that Government for 
making equally small account of those rights 
and liberties? 


That Miners’ Fund 


T IS unfortunate that there has been no clear 
statement of the terms upon which Mr. 
John L. Lewis’s miners’ union is demanding 
the control of the health and insurance fund 
for which it has been on strike. Union leaders, 
we fancy, fail to realize the attitude of suspi- 
cion towards all such proposals which has 
been produced by their insistence upon auto- 
cratic and irresponsible control, unchecked by 
courts or public officials, of every kind of fund 
that they have hitherto had in their posses- 
sion. If there are to be no guarantees that the 
proposed fund will not, for example, be divert- 
ed from its proper purpose to finance a strike, 
or to dragoon workers into striking by threat 
of loss of benefits, the proposal is obviously 
impossible. If on the other hand the union’s 
control of it is to be that of a trustee subject 
to the regulations and inspection imposed by 
the public authorities, that is another matter, 
and in that-sense the approval of it by so prac- 
tical a business man as Mr. Cyrus Eaton is 
understandable. 

It is to be feared that neither party to the 
dispute is anxious to have this point clarified. 
The mine-owners prefer to have the public 
suppose that what Mr. Lewis wants is some- 
thing as utterly outrageous as Mr. Petrillo’s 
levy on the phonograph recordings; while Mr. 
Lewis probably likes to be able to hold before 
his lieutenants the glittering spectacle of mil- 
lions that they can do as they like with, while 
asking the public to believe that he is con- 
cerned only about the welfare and security of 
his rank and file. What is needed is legislation 
that would put all insurance funds, whether 
belonging to unions or not, under rigid gov- 
ernment supervision with a sole view to the 
protection of the beneficiaries. 


Going Up 


“THE Toronto Globe and Maiti has raised its 

price from three cents to five cents. 
This is an encouraging if. belated sign of 
recognition of the fact that a morning news- 
paper monopoly involves grave responsibili- 
ties to the community. If the Globe and Mail 


will now go on and provide us with five cents’ 
worth of newspaper daily, as the Montreal 
Gazette can, we think, be credited with doing, 
the people of Toronto and vicinity will be 
much better informed. The Globe and Mail 
has a number of excellent features, and if it 
can overcome the tendency of its editorial col- 
umns to lapse into a style that is slightly less 
than metropolitan, and can at the same time 
enlarge its information services on the really 
important questions of the day, it should have 
no difficulty in justifying its new price. A good 
morning newspaper is worth five cents; a bad 
one is poor value at three cents. 


Provincial Hansard 


— Montreal Gazette, discussing the session 

of the Quebec Legislature which came to an 
end a short time ago, suggests that it is time 
to consider the establishment of a provincial 
Hansard. The Gazette makes no reference to 
the fact that Ontario has had a provincial Han- 
sard of sorts (in mimeograph form and with a 
very small circulation) for a couple of sessions, 
and that it is generally admitted that it has 
served a good purpose and has made the debat- 
ing considerably more careful and responsible. 
Shortage of paper and of printing facilities 
may have been one reason why the Ontario 
Hansard was not put in type and given a wider 
circulation. The Gazette’s proposal apparently 
contemplates a printed report, and presumably 
in that province it would have to be provided 
in both languages. 

It can hardly be suggested that the cost of 
this service would be disproportionate to the 
importance of the legislation with which it is 
concerned. The Dominion has had a Hansard 
since the days when its population was no 
greater than that of Quebec and Ontario at the 
present time, and its wealth was then far be- 
low that of either province today. The news- 
paper press tends more and more towards 
printing only those parts of the debates which 
will provide exciting headlines. Knowledge of 
what is being actually said in the legislature is 
today quite unobtainable except by those who 
are in a position to devote a great deal of time 
to attending the sessions. 


Citizenship Rights 


Me: J. R. MACNICOL and a great many 
other Canadians appear to be concerned 
about a possible connection between the right 
to Canadian citizenship and the right to vote 
in Canadian elections. By the Martin Bill the 
right to Canadian citizenship is deferred, in the 
case of British subjects who are not already 
citizens, to a date five years after the acquisi- 
tion of Canadian domicile, making the rule the 
same as for persons who are not British sub- 
jects at all! The Bill has no effect upon voting 
power, which at present is enjoyed by British 
subjects, whether Canadian citizens or not (and 
whether they are Canadian nationals or not), 
as soon as they have established residence for 
the purpose of the voters’ lists—unless they are 
debarred by some disqualification. The fear of 
Mr. MacNicol is that citizenship may come to 
be used as a necessary qualification for voting, 
which is of course entirely possible, but will be 
a matter for subsequent and separate decision 
by Parliament and the provincial legislatures. 
But if Mr. MacNicol thinks that British sub- 
jects are automatically entitled to vote in 
Canada because of possessing that status he is 
greatly mistaken. A great number of British 
subjects are already deprived of the Canadian 
franchise, not for five years, but for the whole 
of their lives, because they happen to belong 
to certain racial classes. And from the fact 
that this does not seem to bother Mr. MacNicol 
at all we are compelled to assume that what he 
is really interested in is not the treatment of 
British subjects but the treatment of persons 
of certain races. He is thinking of British sub- 
jects as if they were all Englishmen, Scots- 
men, Welshmen and Irishmen, whereas a great 
many millions of them are none of these things. 





COMPARISON 


OLIDAY rockets leap from the silent dark 
Roar aloft like shooting stars, 
Pause, break into rainbows of inner fire, 
Brief, brief as a breath, 
And sink into the night 


So is the course of man, fire-laden, 
From the unknown dark to the heights, 
And (ripened) flaring into a wonder, 
Brief, brief as a breath, 
Then sinking into the night. 
J. E. MIDDLETON 
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There's Been a Stirring in the Dry 











Toronto youngsters get full value of the Royal Ontario Museum, yet hardly a week passes 
without a visit from one or another group of out-of-town students, who arrive by bus or 
car, often as many as 100 at once. Eagerly this group enters the main door of the Museum. 
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Wigs of black yarn were made by the children 
of the Saturday Morning Club for the Egyptian 
play which wound up this season's activities . 


Costumes, dances and all accessories were 
worked out by the children to conform with museum 
exhibits. Dark marks around eyes simulate kohl. 











Everyone shared in the work. Here, ceremonial 


The many animal exhibits are always surrounded. 
drums are getting a final coat of linseed oil. 


Mutual interest seems to be the keynote here. 














Bones... 








The bird-carving group of the Junior Field Naturalists learns to turn out excellent 
replicas in balsa wood (rose-breasted grosbeaks, pert house-wren and passenger pigeon 
in foreground). 


The club has 250 members; other groups study fossils, insects, etc. 


By Lyn Harrington 


IG back into your memory — 

weren’t museums dark and dingy 
places, full of stuffed animals and 
freaks? That’s not how the young- 
ster of today sees them. Admittedly, 
museums still vary in character and 
in their approach to the younger 
generation, but there’s been a stirring 
in the dry bones. From museums 
and art galleries on our Atlantic 
seaboard to those in the sunset pro- 
vince, the welcome mat is unrolled for 
children. 

Saturday morning clubs are the 
rule in wide-awake museums. Young- 
sters arrive full of enthusiasm for 
making a shield just like a Zulu chief- 
tain, or a feather headdress just like 
the Sioux Indians in the glass case 
down the hall. They often startle 
their parents with the lore they have 
absorbed, say on the life and customs 
of the ancient Egyptians, the crops 
they raised, their favorite cosmetics, 
and how they slept on a six-inch head 
rest at night to save their elaborate 
hair-dos. 

The Saturday Morning Club at the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto is 
an outstanding example of those in 
various cities throughout Canada. 
There is nothing compulsory about 
attendance—except the knowledge of 
a waiting-list! Attendance averages 
93 out of a possible 100 members. 

From all parts of the city they 
crowd into the museum of a Satur- 
day morning, and with surprisingly 
little confusion get started to work. 
Some youngsters continue their club 
work year after year, until event- 
ually they are skilled enough to 
become Junior instructors. What 
matter if the salary is merely a 
couple of streetcar tickets? It’s 
encouragement and prestige worth 
working for, and may lead to a 
life work. 

Along with lectures and museum 
exhibits, records of native music 
and the occasional movie stimulate 
interest and knowledge. A trip to 
the zoo gave the youngsters first- 
hand knowledge of North American 
birds and animals when they were 
studying the Indians of Canada. 


‘T’HE club winds up the season’s 

activities in early spring, usually 
with a pageant, this year the legend 
of Osiris, Egyptian god of the under- 


world. The children wrote the script, 
planned their own costumes, made 
their own musical instruments and 
worked out the dances, all in accord- 
ance with museum exhibits. Books 
loaned from the public library par- 
allel the work of the season, and 
are frequently consulted by the 
young stage-managers. 

Then the questions rain down, 
“When do you start the Summer 
Museum Club?” This is another 
group which runs four mornings a 
week for six weeks of the school 
vacation. Part of the work is carried 
on outside the Museum, in the 
garden just off the tea-room. What 
ever the project chosen, it is bound 
to include field trips to other parts 
of the city or countryside. “Know 
your city” was the project one sum- 
mer, and the club members botan 


ized the various parks, discovered | 


fossils in the Don valley, and studied 
town planning. 

“Games throughout the _ ages’ 
formed the theme of the last sum- 
mer’s work, and the members frol- 
icked through games’ known _ i0 
children when the world was young. 
Sometimes they had to make their 
own rules for the sports pictured 
in old scrolls or temple carvings. 
Favorites were the practical games 
of the North American Indians and 
Eskimos. The children made their 
costumes for the Games Festival 
which ended the summer activities. 
With no trace of self-consciousness, 
Johnnie and Susie draped in Grecian 
attire, rolled hoops around the mu- 
seum grounds. 


YMALL wonder then, that school, | 


“room classes demand to be taken 


to the museum. Information about 
Polynesians and Mayas is more 
readily absorbed if you can see the 
tools they used. “Any test on stone 
age man is a cinch, after a visit t? 
the museum,” swaggered a bright 
lad. He didn’t have to be told thal 
objects, as much as pictures, books 
and movies, are important in visual 
education. 


A teacher telephones the museum, es 


“May I bring a class for a lecture 
on transportation, Grade IV?”; of 
South American Indians, or Romans 
The group arrives, and after a prief 
introduction each pupil picks up 4 
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.|With Modern 











The animals also make excellent models for art students who haunt the museum. These 
models never weary of posing—and can be counted upon not to walk off at a crucial mom- 
ent. This lad apparently doesn’t realize how well his own garb complements the leopard’s. 











Photographed by Richard Harrington 


collapsible canvas seat, and they 
troop through the galleries to their 
‘destination. Pretty girls in bobby 
socks, casual boys in tweed jackets 
sit quietly through a lecture, punctu- 
sated from time to time with the 
icreak of canvas. 

The lecturers perfect a technique 
iof talking to young people, and often 
dredge up knowledge the students 
ididn’t know they possessed. “How 
‘would the Incas grow corn on a 
mountain-side?” may be the sudden 
question. One pupil volunteers, 
“Well-uh, they made stairs, sort of”. 
The leeturer nods approvingly, 
though his classmates grin to hear 
terraces called stairs. Teachers are 
sometimes known to prompt their 
pupils—not always correctly. 

‘he museum’s aim is to serve the 
province, insofar as_ possible. A 
utmaster arranges for a suburb- 
an troop to come in for a gallery 
tals on natural history, preferably 
Dids. Home and School Associ- 
ations often make arrangements for 


Ou: of town classes to visit the mu- 
seum. Busses or cars may be chart- 
ered to bring in the bright-eyed 
Youngsters, often an many as 100 at 
ence. They are intent on seeing the 


Minosaurs, or the furnishings of a 
nan home, or medieval armor. 


Saag 


6 [Y youngsters get full value of 
the museum. In fact, museum 
ures may be termed part of the 
iculum. Difficulties of trans- 
tation make it impossible to in- 
hat every class in Grades 7 and 
tend the museum twice a year, 
most of them manage. The 
rd of Education in Toronto 
tains a fully-qualified teacher 
On permanent duty at the museum 
‘o lecture to these grades. Miss 
Payne pioneered in this kind of 
Work in Canada, a system which 
been adopted by other insti- 


a pa i alice Ma! = 


futions, North American Indians, 
Pri ustoric man, Science in the 
a: r . “¢ : . 

Pocks and Pioneer life in Ontario 


mre the most popular of the fifty 








allery talks prepared. 

® There is a saying that “science 
nows no nationality”, and it seems 
robable that science will eliminate 
a judice too. Youngsters find it 
= rd to maintain the historic hatred 
m°r the Iroquois, once they have 
earned the reasons behind the Iro- 





quois-Huron warfare. They _ dis- 
cover that labor management and 
free enterprise were burning ques- 
tions back when Venice was mis- 
tress of the Mediterranean. The 
growth of villages takes on new 
meaning in a lecture on pioneer life. 
A touch of humor often crops up in 
these gallery talks. Just ask Junior 
why the coffin was kept in the parlor 
in many a log house! 


IGHT-SAVING classes, hard-of- 

hearing groups, and pupils from 
the Wellesley Orthopedic School also 
attend the museum regularly. Hand- 
icapped children get as great enjoy- 
ment at the museum as more fortu- 
nate youngsters. From their wheel 
chairs they listen eagerly and study 
exhibits closely. Students from a.t 
schools haunt the displays. 

Under the auspices of the Museum 
of Zoology, another group of young 
sters makes good use of the museum 
facilities. One Saturday morning a 
month, some 250 Junior Field 
Naturalists meet in the auditorium. 
After the general session, the mem- 
bers separate into a dozen special 
ized groups under volunteer leaders. 
Some study birds, some fossils, 
others the insect collection. A fourth 
group goes over to the Botany 
Building of the University, while a 
wood-carving class creates replicas 
of the birds they study. The club 
even brings out a yearbook of its 
activities, called ‘Flight’, which is 
both inventive and informative. 

So vigorous is the growth of the 
club, that its numbers must be limit- 
ed. And so abounding is the activity 
of children throughout the museum 
that the thought of a Junior Mu- 
seum can be discussed hopefully. It 
may take time before that is 
achieved, especially on the scale of 
children’s museums in the United 
States, but it is bound to come. 

For museums are no longer dull, 
content with a public consisting onl} 
of scientists and research students. 
By introducing the museum early 
and pleasantly to the child, author 
ities are making it an indispensable 
part of his life. The statement that 
children are the leaders of tomorrow 
has become a cliché. Equally certain, 
children are the tax-payers of to- 
morrow. What they have valued, 
they will perpetuate. 











ot 
Ode to a Grecian Urn? The museum can boast 
some very fine examples of the latter, and art 
students find them a rich source of 


Museum's New “Accent on Youth’ 





These visitors from Hamilton won't forget their lecture on medieval armor—especially 
the lad modelling the coat of chain mail. 


weapons, ancient, medieval and modern appears to have a particular fascination for boys. 











ideas. 








Incidentally, the museum's collection of 








An Eskimo string game interests this girl from 
the Wellesley Orthopedic School. By learning 
the game she acquires dexterity with her fingers. 





Doing as the Romans did. A girl student has a 
iry at writing with a stylus on a wax tablet. 


























A Junior Instructor demonstrates to a class 
how West Coast Indians wore their carved masks. 
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Balance Sheet for Franco 
May Predict His Future 


By FRANCIS X. CHAUVIN 


Francisco Franco confronts the world with much the same problem that 
he did at the beginning of World War II. He is at present the subject of 
a special committee of the U.N. Security Council, presided over by 
Australian delegate Paul Hasluck. In this timely and instructive sketch, 
necessarily brief, Mr. Chauvin has examined the man himself, his back- 


ground, career, professed aims, etc. 


Only by some fresh examination of 


Franco can readers’ opinions of him be properly clarified. 

The sub-committee’s first communiqué asked the 51 U.N. members to 
submit “all relevant information” on the situation in Spain and welcomed 
data from “any other source.” This latter clause permits Franco himself 
to provide documents and information in his defence. The committee has 
until May 31 to make a report to the Security Council. 


The writer admits that Franco may bow out. 


But it will be on condition 


that no Communist Government succeed him, and that the new Govern- 
ment be Spanish, nothing but Spanish. 


ATELY the name Franco has been 

+much in the news. He is cussed 
and discussed, feared and revered, 
reviled and deified. But who is he? 
The following brief sketch is meant 
to throw light on this man, his char- 
acter and his destiny. 

For his beginnings one must look 


to Ferrol, a fabulous harbor, and 


city of some 50,000 in the north of 
Spain, on the Atlantic coast. William 
Pitt once said that if England had a 
port like it, she would cover it with 
an armor of gold. Its chief industries 
are fishing, shipbuilding and shipping. 
Its life and glory are wrapped up in 
its great natural harbor. There is 
hardly a home in Ferrol where a 
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Home radios 
are replacing 
walkie-talkies 


...and the same power 


equipment must build them 


@ Those new radio sets that are so eagerly awaited are 


appearing in retail stores. 


But these—and other civilian goods—must be turned 
out with power from the same boilers, turbines and 
generators that have been working overtime making 
walkie-talkies and other battle equipment. 


Without dependable power-plant equipment, the manu- 
facturer may be out of the peacetime market. New power 
equipment will be most difficult to get. Present units may 
be irreplaceable for quite some time. But you can take 
care of what you have by using the protective features ot 
Boiler Inspection Insurance. 


The Boiler Inspection Company has the largest field 
staff of specialists whose time is devoted solely to power- 
plant protection. This staff draws upon the experience 
gained by the Company in seventy years of concentration 
on this one specialized line. From this comes the extra 
values of Boiler Inspection insurance. 


So widely are these engineering benefits recognized by 
power-plant operators that The Boiler Inspection Com- 
pany is their first choice, by a wide margin. Your own 
agent or broker can tell you more about how Boiler 
Inspection facilities can serve your company. 


Covers: Boilers . 
Diesel Engines . 


Pressure Vessels . 
Turbines 


Steam, Gas and 
Electrical Equipment. 
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The Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
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victim of the seas is not mourned. 


Those mariners who fail to return 
are replaced by their sons or brothers. 
That tradition is like an indisputable 
obligation. 

It was at Ferrol that Francisco 
Franco was born December 3, 1892, 
the second of Nicholas and Pilar 
Bahamonde (nee Pardo) Franco’s 5 
children. The father was a Commis- 
sioner of the Marine and the mother 
the daughter of a General Intendant 
of the Marine. both were rigid in 
faith and behavior. The children 
inherited from them a good name, 
a sound domestic training and a solid 
education. Ramon Franco became 
Spain’s No. 1 aviator, the hero of Ne 
Plus Ultra, whose flight to Pernam- 
buco was an arch of triumph over the 
seas and the Americas. 


First Fire 


Francisco Franco took his classics 
at the local college of Ferrol and his 
military training at the Toledo School 
of Infantry, whence he emerged, in 
1910, with the rank of Sub-lieutenant. 
In 1911 trouble started brewing in 
Morocco. In the midst of a diploma- 
tic battle involving France, Britain 
and Germany, as well as Spain, 
troops began to move from the pen- 
insula into Africa, and a long period 
of war opened. Franco volunteered 
for the Officers’ Corps. He arrived 
at Melilla, July 12, 1912, and received 
his baptism of fire the following May 
against the Kabiles. 

Wounded at Ceuta, July 29, 1916, 
he was removed to Spain. After his 
recovery, he was given the command 
at Oviedo, capital of Asturia, but he 
longed to return to Africa. The 
opportunity came in 1920, when he 
was made second in command of the 
Foreign Legion, then in process of 
formation. In 1923, he was promoted 
to the leadership of the Legion, but 
he took time off—a month—to marry 
Carmen Polo y Martinez Valdez, a 
ceremony which was witnessed by the 
King. 

In 1924, he gave the first hint of 
his obstinacy of temperament. Dic- 
tator Primo de Rivera had become 
convinced that what could not be 
obtained in Morocco by persuasion, 
it was useless to seek by the force 
of arms. Franco answered him: 
“The soil we tread is the soil of 
Spain, because we paid for it with the 
highest currency, the blood of our 
soldiers Spain must dominate 
the zone attributed to her and exer- 
cise her authority in that zone”. 
Rivera yielded, and three years later, 
the defeat of Abd-el-Krim restored 
Spanish Morocco to the Spaniards. 
As a reward for his fourteen years of 
war activities in Africa, Franco was 
awarded the stars of a general. He 
was 32, the youngest general in 
Europe. 

In 1931 King Alfonso stepped down 
from his throne and Spain became a 
Republic overnight, in a_ bloodless 
revolution. What was Franco, an 
avowed monarchist, going to do? He 
was at the time Director of the Mili- 
tary School at Saragossa. What he 
did was what he called his ‘duty’. 
In an Order of the Day to his student- 
officers, he said, “The Republic has 
been proclaimed in Spain, and the 
powers of the Nation are centered in 
the hands of a Provisional Govern- 
ment. Each must cooperate with 
discipline and serenity in the main- 
tenance of calm, in order that the 
country may launch itself toward 
its new orientation by legal means’. 


Turn Down 


Two days later, a rumor was afloat 
that the Government of the Republic 
was about to appoint Franco high 
commissioner to Morocco. Franco 
rectified this in a statement to the 
press; he could not accept such an 
appointment because it might be 
interpreted as a complaisance to the 
Republic and lukewarmness in _ his 
loyalty to the Monarchy. 

From that moment he became a 
suspect. The War Minister, Azana, 
summoned him to his office, but got 
no satisfaction out of Franco who, 
after a year of idleness and a short 


assignment as commander of the 
infantry brigade at Corunna, was 
transferred to the Balearics to re- 
build the defence of those islands. 

In May 1934, a general election 
was held, with a swing to the Right 
which Leftists answered with a re- 
volutionary attempt in October, in the 
Asturias. Just as the rebels felt that 
they had the situation in hand, a flash 
came from the Ministry of the Inter- 
ior: “Franco is at the War Ministry”. 

The reaction was as spontaneous 
as the news had been electrifying. 
Within a month the revolt had been 
suppressed. In 1935, Franco was 
appointed Chief of Staff. 

In February, 1936, a new general 
election was held. The results of 
that are a subject of controversy, 


but the Leftists, who had gone to 
the polls as the Popular Front, as. 
sumed power. The complexion of the 
new government did not suit Franco, 
still less its actions. Franco at once 
began to manoeuvre in preparation 
for any eventuality. On the other 
hand, the government, sensing some 
sort of cowp d’ état on Franco’s part, 
packed him up and shipped him to 
the Canaries as governor. The duel 
between the Government and Franco 
was on! 

Franco knew that he was a “pri- 
soner” in the Canaries. He was spied 
on continually and three attempts on 
his life were frustrated, the last on 
July 13. However, Franco had had 
time to make sure of the loyalty to 
him of the African armies and of the 
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“retired” generals on the mainland. 
He was ready, but how to escape 
from his Elba? 
He effected it with the twin-motor 
six-passenger O-H Rapide, of the 
Olley Company, in charge of Captain 
seeb, noted aviator, and carrying 
ommandant Hugh Pollard, of 
-cotland Yard, his daughter Diana, 
ind)» Miss Dorothy Watson. He 
rived at Tetuan, July 19. The 
rican armies had revolted two 
iys before, and the generals dis- 
arged by the Government were 
nobilizing their forces at home, 
where many garrisons were rising— 
1 under the general leadership of 
‘ranco. The Civil War had started. 
The above abbreviated sketch is, 
imittedly, too brief. Yet, one can 
e in action, under trying circum- 
tances, a man not easily buffeted by 
he vicissitudes of politics, and ada- 
nant before the mutation of social 
yrees. One can observe on the can- 
as a man steeped in a tradition 
o which he had_ dedicated his 
ynsiderable talents. 


No Faith? 


When the war broke out, the Gov- 
inment had most of the advantages 
1 its side, and it is surprising that 
' did not annihilate the uprising in 
few days. It was master of the 
formidable machinery that is a 
modern state; it had the money, the 
ndustries, the navy, the coast lines, 
he aviation and the war materials. 
Sut it lacked something. What was 
t? Faith? Perhaps. 
As fate willed it, the Government 
met a setback at the very outset. 
An international situation arose 
which has no precedent in history. 
Briefly, this is what happened. At 
the outbreak of the war, Léon Blum 
vas Premier of France. His posi- 
‘ion was precarious. Although Re- 
publican Spain was the religion of 
the Left, of which he was the cham- 
pion in France, he feared that if 
rms were sent to the Republic, the 
hampions of the Insurgents, Ger- 
many and Italy, would use that as a 
etext for unleashing a world war. 
The British Government had as 
ively a fear cf this, and a long tra- 
dition of non-intervention in Spain. 
lum seems to have believed that if 
e went counter to British policy, 
the British might bring pressure to 
hear on the france. So, acting in 
\hat he considered to be the best in- 
terests of France, and of peace, 
Blum suggested the formation of a 
Nonintervention Committee which 
vould deprive both sides, Loyalists 
and Insurgents, of outside aid. 
Britain promptly endorsed the pro- 
posal, as did nearly all the other 
owers (27 of them), including 
‘sermany, Italy and Russia. 
The move proved to be the doom 
the Loyalists. In the first place, 
ho legal government has ever been 
known to be deprived of the right to 
nport arms for its defence; in the 
‘cond place, it changed the status 
Franco’s Moroccan Armies from 
factious,” or rebel, to “belligerent,” 
‘nat is, waging regular war as 
‘cognized by the laws of Nations. 
This made it possible for Franco 
’ win the Battle of the Strait, thus 
labling him to supplement the 
‘-ansport of troops and materials by 
ir with transport by water. More 
that, while Franco had re- 
ived large-scale aid from Italy 
id Germany before the Noninter- 
‘ntion Pact, the Government had 
‘ceived nothing from France, be 
‘use of Blum’s policy, and little 
‘rom the U.S.S.R. And so it is that 
Nonintervention Pact with twenty- 
“even signers placed a premium on 
!ebellion, 


. Atrocities Vs. Atrocities 


In respect of the conduct of the 
“war, it is known that atrocities were 
committed on both sides. Regarding 
‘error, John Gunther writes (“Inside 
Europe,” page 179): “In the early 
“ays of the war a sporadic terror 
®xisted in both Madrid and Barce- 
lona. The fact is unpleasant, but 
there is no use denying it. Churches 
Were pillaged and wrecked; priests 
were murdered; assassinations of 
known Fascists occurred wholesale. 
The anarchists especially ran wild. 
But let it be remembered that these 
“vents occurred after (Gunther’s 
'lalies) Franco’s revolt, when the 
bopulation as a whole was exas- 
Perated to frenzy. The normal 


regulations of society broke down.” 

On the Insurgent side, the atroci- 
ties were no less conscience-sick- 
ening. Mass’ executions were 
carried out in Badajoz, Cordoba, 
Saragossa, Seville, Granada, Pamp- 
lona and other cities. To the charge 
by the Loyalists that they were in- 
dulging coldly and systematically in 
terror the Insurgents invariably re- 
torted, “The beast of Bolshevism has 
been unchained.” 


Two Currents 


The Spanish Civil War was indeed 
a blot on humanity. But it must be 
kept in mind that this was more 
than a revolution, as revolutions are 
known in history. It was the im- 
pact, so to speak, between two 
ideologies, two. spiritual currents 
each striving to engulf Europe. 

The whole world was, therefore. 
profoundly concerned over the out- 
come of the struggle. The interven- 
tion, on the side of the Insurgents, 
by Germany and Italy, and on the 
side of the Loyalists by Russia and 
some 20,000 Russian sympathizers 
from all over the world (the Interna- 
tional Brigade), made it appear that 
this was a war between Fascism and 
Communism. 

If this were so, then sympathies 
would go to one side or the other, 
according to the interests involved. 
Certainly, England did not want a 
“Red” victory. That would not only 
imperil Gibraltar but endanger her 
Mediterranean lifeline. France, on 
the other hand, feared more a 
Franco victory, because first, in the 
event of a war with Germany or 
Italy, she would have a third front 
to defend and, secondly, because of 
the necessity of keeping her lanes of 
communications with Africa open. 

However, early in the struggle 
Franco denied that his movement 
was fascist. In an interview with 
Jay Allen, of the London News 
Chronicle and the Chicago Tribune, 
Franco declared: ‘This movement is 
not fascist; it is Spanish and nation- 
alist. Fascism is ridiculous in 
Spain, ridiculous. The liberal class 
in Spain are all republican, masonic. 
and things like that.” 

Franco, it may be truthfully stat 
ed, is a No. 1 example of a historical 
accident. His rise to the supreme 
leadership of the Spanish Govern- 
ment is a sort of rendezvous with 
fate. The scheduled leader was Calvo 
Sotelo, but he was assassinated in 
July, 1926; and the theoretical mili- 
tary chieftain was General Sanjurjo, 
but he was killed in an airplane acci- 
dent three days after war began. 

Franco, abler than all who re- 
mained and with no political record 
to outlive, simply stepped into their 
shoes. Personal ambition may have 
had a good deal to do with it, but 
certainly not material benefits, for 
he is well-to-do in his own right. It 
is said that the only emoluments 
Franco accepts are those accorded to 
a Divisional General. 


Bourgeois 


General Franco is a man with a 
cold and logical brain. He is a con- 
servative. He is a bourgeois, but not 
a bourgeois of the liberal school. He 
is not one who believes that social 
problems, or any other problem, can 
be solved with a throw of the dice. 

He is a thinker, intelligent and pa- 
tient. When asked what he would do 
if he won the war, he said he would 
“establish a military dictatorship,” a 
transitory dictatorship. Questioned 
as to why he was able to collaborate 
with the Republic in apparent loy- 
alty, he replied: “I collaborated loy- 
ally as long as I thought the Repub- 
lic represented the national will.” 


Question: “Did not the February 
elections (1936) represent the na- 
tional will?” Answer: “Elections 
never do.” 


affairs, he made 
clear. He said, 
the international 


On international 
his position very 
(translation): “In 
domain, we shall live in harmony 
with all the other powers. Commun- 
ity of race, of language and of ideals 
will attract our preference, but we 
shall maintain, with loyal recipro- 
city, the traditional relations com- 
patible with our vast horizon, widely 
open to all. We shall make a for- 
mal exception of all Soviet contact, 
source of such terrible consequences 
for civilization.” 











That is Francisco Franco. And 
now, what to do about him? Ex-U.S. 
Ambassador to Spain Carlton J. H. 
Hayes says that the internal affairs 
or form of government of any for- 
eign country should not concern any- 
body else, unless that country be- 
comes, or clearly threatens to be- 
come, a menace to the peace and in- 
dependence of its neighbors and 
hence of the world. In other words, 
leave Spain to the Spaniards. 

Others —— Russia, Mexico, Poland, 
principally — say: Let’s get rid of 
Franco. But in 1936, Franco had 
said, regarding Russia, I’ll have no 
truck or trade with Soviet Russia. 
Sometime after Potsdam, President 
Truman said, we do not “like” the 
Franco Government. But Truman 
had also said, we do not “like” the 
Tito Government, yet he later recog- 
nized that government. In 1936, oniy 
Germany and Italy, very consistent 
ly, recognized the Franco regime. 
Soon an increasing number of other 
nations recognized Franco; and upon 
the fall of Madrid in 1939, his regime 
gained almost instant recognition 
everywhere. Only Soviet Russia and 
Mexico refused to recognize it. 

Since then, of course, there has 
been a terrible war, and Franco did 
not fight on the side of the Allies, so 
that he has not much ground for 
favor among those who beat Ger- 








many and Italy. But he did not stab 
the Allies in the back when they in- 
vaded Africa; nor did he take Gib- 
raltar, as he might have, with Ger- 
man help. 


“No” to Von Moltke 


He did believe, at one time that 
Hitler would win, but who didn’t? 
When Hitler sent Ambassador Von 
Moltke to Franco with instructions 
to enjoin the Caudillo to enter the 
war on the side of Germany within 
48 hours — or else, Franco told 
Moltke that Spain’s affairs were 
Spain’s alone. 

A balance sheet for and against 
Franco may be found in Ambassador 
Hayes’ book, “Wartime Mission to 
Spain,” published in 1945. At pre- 
sent, the Special Committee of the 


U.N. Security Council is weighing 
the evidence — and much new evi- 
dence perhaps—-, but this writer pre- 
dicts that if Franco bows out, as he 
may, it will be on condition, first, 
that the Communists do not come in, 
and, secondly, that the new govern- 
ment be Spanish, nothing but Span- 
ish. That ought to suit Great Bri- 
tain and the U.S.A. ... and Canada. 


UNREADABLE AUTOGRAPHS 


blige only sentiment we feel for 

autographs generally is inter- 
mittent exasperation at their illegi- 
bility. Why don’t people learn to 
write their own names so that one 
can decipher them? Of course, col- 
lecting autographs is a harmless di- 
version, to which we have no objec- 
tion. —I.M.P. in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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@ An old and honoured name. 


@ A 115-year record in agriculture and 
industry. A pioneer history that began 
with Cyrus McCormick and the in- 
vention of the Reaper in 1831. 


@ A new symbol of resolution and pur- 


pose—the red letter ‘‘I'’ on the black 
letter ‘‘H"’ 
WA renewed determination to build 


products of lasting quality to build 
machines that are essential in the 
Canadian plan to make a better 
Canada. 
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Tue PRODUCTS thag Harvester 
builds in its twenty-one /manufactur- 
ing plants — the Interhational Farm 
the 


International Trucks, International 


Tractors and Equipment, 


Industrial Tractors and Engines — 
afe working today in every com- 
munity in the land. 


And to us/the important fact is 


not that wé build them, but that 
their millighs of owners speak highly 
of them. / Not that the International 


dealers Aell them, but that, on the 


HA 


RVESTER 


in the city they serve you, the reader 


of these words. 


Harvester has seen Canada grow 
— ihas helped immeasurably in its 
development. Harvester will help 
in greater measure in the new era 
that lies ahead for agriculture and 


industry. 


€ount on International Haryester, 
and the International Dealers who 
self and service “IH’’ products from 


coast to coast. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


job, they serve just about every- i OF CANADA LIMITED 
These things are International Harvester. body lavavewlere. a ey eee Hamilton Canada 
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Conference Breakup Leaves Ottawa 
Facing Momentous Decision 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


EFORE Prime Minister Mackenzie 

King left for London to attend the 
Commonwealth discussions he said 
quite frankly that he wished it were 
not necessary to go just at this time 
“because I feel that my duty just at 
this time is primarily in Canada.” 
He was referring particularly to the 
problem of Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations. 

The deadlock at the Conference of 
April 29—-May 3 was so complete that 
even the most patient and hopeful 
delegate saw little use in continuing 
the discussions. And anyway, Pre- 
mier Duplessis settled the matter by 
leaving for Quebec City. But the 
adjournment sine die solved nothing. 
Except perhaps one thing: it decided 
to some extent the nature of Mr. 
Ilsley’s forthcoming budget. Until 
that day the Minister of Finance had 
to make preparations for a budget 
which would take into account the 
signing of an agreement with the 
nine provinces along the broad lines 
of the Dominion Proposals. Now he 
is busy preparing a budget which 
must at best be a sort of interim 
measure, to bridge us over the next 
few months until it can be seen what 
the relations with the provinces are 
going to be. 

Sometime in the next few weeks 
the Dominion Government may have 
to make one of the momentous de- 
cisions of Canadian history, and there 
will, I think. be little disposition to 
make it in the absence of Premier 
Mackenzie King. It is just possible 
that a choice of attack along broad 
lines was made, however, before Mr. 


King left Ottawa. 

The nature of the decision to be 
made can best be seen by considering 
the two extremes of policy, since all 
the other alternatives lie between. 

The Government can rigidly stand 
by its “positive” policy as outlined in 
the Dominion Proposals, and seek to 
go ahead against the opposition of 
the two most populous and wealthy 
provinces. 

The other extreme would be to give 
up its whole integrated program for 
Reconstruction and return to a strict 
policy of economy and retrenchment 
such as was followed after the last 
war, leaving it entirely to provincial 
governments and private enterprise 
to provide such leadership as they 
can. 


Politically Impossible 


The first of these may be politically 
impossible. It would perhaps _ per- 
manently alienate Queen’s Park and 
Quebec City from Dominion policies. 
There has been speculation that Pre- 
mier Mackenzie King might go to the 
country on the issue, and that if he 
came back with an overwhelming 
majority might decide to use the full 
authority of the constitution (which 
on fiscal matters is practically un- 
restricted) in order to carry out the 
integrated Reconstruction Plan out- 
lined in the current Conference. But 
coercion has never been Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King’s way. Nor has the 
Liberal party ever been a strong cen- 
tralist party. There are within the 
Dominion Cabinet to-day several who 


shrink at the implications of the 
Reconstruction Plan, who would, in- 
deed be happier fighting the provin- 
cial case. And what would a Domin- 
ion election prove? It is difficult to 
see how either Mr. Bracken or Mr. 
Coldwell, on their record, could op- 
pose a drastic reform of Dominion- 
Provincial financial relations. What 
sort of issue then, would separate 
the three major parties in a general 
election campaign? And as for ple- 
biscites, neither in Canada nor in 
Australia have they been of much 
help in deciding national policy. 


No Retreat Possible 


The second would be a retreat from 
all the commitments of the past two 
or three years. To throw up the 
whole integrated plan on the excuse 
that opposition of two provincial 
premiers made it impracticable, and 
to go back to the drift and laissez- 
faire of the 1930’s would be a con- 
fession of complete bankruptcy in the 
Liberal party. That no such abdic- 
ation is in mind can be conjectured 
from the language used by Premier 
Mackenzie King as late as April 29th, 
at a time when the possibility of a 
complete breakdown of the Confer- 
ence had already been faced: 

“If agreement is reached, the Do- 
minion budget proposals will be bas- 
ed on the terms of the agreement. If 
agreement is not reached, final pre- 
paration of the Dominion budget will 
nevertheless have to be proceeded 
with immediately. In such case full 
account will have to be taken of the 
termination of existing tax agree- 
ments with the provinces, and the 
situation which will then result. The 
Dominion Government will have to 
use its constitutional powers to the 


full extent necessary to meet its 
heavy national and_ international 
financial obligations and commit- 
ments.” 


That was blunt language, of course, 
but to fail to say it would be equiva- 
lent to saying that the government of 


the day did not propose to provide 
active or purposive direction through 
the difficult postwar period. 

It will be recalled that it drew a 
sharp reaction at once from Premier 
Duplessis, who quoted the final sen- 
tence and then said: “I hope that 
this is not a threat.” And he added, 
with some vehemence: 

“Anybody reading this declaration 
would come to the conclusions that 
Ottawa is saying to the provinces: 
‘You had better take this, or we will 
take everything without your consent.’ 
. . . These threats are not, cannot be, 
and never will be conducive to Cana- 
dian unity. These threats cannot 
but produce disunity, appropriate, 
firm and lasting reactions which 
sooner or later would undermine 
Confederation.” 


Western Reaction 


This gives some idea what the Do- 
minion Government meets if it per- 
sists with its Reconstruction Plan 
But the consequences of abdication 
are just as appalling, if not more so. 
Premier Douglas told the conference 
candidly what sort of expedients 
Saskatchewan might have to adopt. 
Even Premier Garson of Manitoba 
had to warn the Conference that fail- 
ure would drive his province to mea- 
sures against the unity of Canada. 
And I have on my desk what is pro- 
bably the first of a number of dis- 
turbing reactions from other parts 
of the country. 

It is an editorial from the Leth- 
bridge Herald, published by Senator 
W. A. Buchanan, who has never been 
accused of immoderate or sensational 
policy. It wonders whether a Canada 
broken up by dissension could long 
stand out against the rampant con- 
tinentalism which has followed World 
War II, whether the attraction of 
the United States might not on that 
case overcome the ties linking one 
part of Canada with another. There 
is no doubt that the unity of Canada 
has suffered a bad blow from the 


breakdown of the Conference, it 


says, and it continues: 
“Why,” the Prairie Westerner 
asks, “should Manitoba, Saskatche- 


wan and Alberta continue to labor 
under handicaps of geography in 
reaching world markets and at the 
same time continue to build up 
secondary industries which demand 
high tariff protection to keep them 
in being? Why should the Prairie 
West pay some $50,000,000 a year 
more for goods because Ontario and 
Quebec are for tariff isolation? Why 
should the West continue to do the 
pioneering while the industrial East 
skims off the cream?” 

It is Mr. King’s duty, the editorial 
concludes, to see that fair play is 
extended to the rest of Canada, and 
‘if Ontario and Quebec continue on 
the path which leads to disunity in 
this Dominion the blood will be upon 
their heads.” 

There you have the Scylla of Mr. 
Duplessis and the Charybdis of the 
outlying provinces menacing the 
Canadian ship of state at the 
moment, and no wonder Mr. King 
thinks he ought to be at the helm 
here at Ottawa, rather than in Lon- 
don. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





New Type of American Capitalism 
Promises General Enrichment 


By JAY MILLER 


\Vashington. 
6 Bair: is a piece about a new con- 
cept of capitalism that is evolving 
n the United States—the belief that 
it must champion human rights or 
die — but in order to underscore a 
point, let us recite the events of the 
eek-end in the American coal crisis. 
The soft coal miners went back to 
the pits because John L. Lewis told 
them to do so. True, the operators 
had to agree, but they were glad to 
have the opportunity to agree. It is 
true that John L. Lewis is experienc- 
ing probably his greatest unpopular- 
ity by threatening to tie up the whole 
of industry with a strike. However, 
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unpopularity is ncthing new for the 
man with the eyebrows. It is also a 
fact that Lewis and the operators 
agreed to this fortnight’s truce only 
when the President called them to the 
White House, presumably for a show- 
down, or a possible threat cf seizure 
of the mines. 

Lewis is bearing the brunt of criti- 
cism for the strike, yet there is wide- 
spread belief that his demands are 
just—that miners need better health 
protection. He has asked for more 
pay and for a special health and wel- 
fare fund. And there is also a sus- 
picion that Lewis will win many of 
his demands. 

The pcint we are emphasizing is 
that it is a tough union leader with 
the courage to face nation-wide criti- 
cism who is fighting union manage- 
ment for health and welfare conces- 
sions for his miners — and more 
money in the pay envelope to meet 
rising living expenses. 

This development in the current 
U.S. coal strike which has had serious 
repercussions in Canada underscores 
the truth of a recent challenging 
statement by Robert Wood Johnson, 
chairman of the board of Johnson and 
Johnson, manufacturers of surgical 
dressings, that American business 
management is losing out to labor in 
its human relations. He accused in- 
dustry of short-sightedness in “plunk- 
ing for the lowest wages” instead of 
“championing the underpaid.” 

“I'm afraid they (management) 
cannot be educated,’ Mr. Johnson 
said. “I am afraid the job is going to 
be done by militant labor.” 


Warning 


A similar warning has been given 
to American business by Eric John- 
ston, retiring president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, whose 
efforts to liberalize chamber policies 
won him serious mention as a Repub- 
lican contender for the American 
presidency. He counselled business 
that it must create a new capitalism 
or face “economic liquidation.” 

Mr. Johnston contends that the 
“new capitalism” is a “human insti- 
tution, vibrant and evolutionary, cap- 
able constantly of adjusting itself to 
new conditions.” 

This hopeful concept of American 
capitalism is not shared by critics of 
the G.O.P. in this congressional elec- 
tion year. They are inclined to be- 
lieve that the party which has symbol- 
ized capitalism and “free enterprise” 
is like the reported characteristic of 
new party national chairman, Repre- 
sentative Carroll Reece of Tennessee, 
a “stand-patter” on political and 
economic issues. 

In relinquishing the presidency of 
the U.S. Chamber to William K. Jack- 
son of Boston, Mr. Johnston enunciat- 
ed the role which he believes capital- 
ism must play in the national econ- 
omy if it is to survive. 

When he took over the presidency 
four years ago, it was smart to be 
ealled a socialist, and the word capi- 
talist was “practically an epithet.” 

“We were so scared,” he recalled, 
“that we took refuge in a muzzy little 
phrase called ‘free enterprise system’ 
and sometimes we crawled into a 
corner of the American flag and 
talked about ‘the American way of 
life’.” 

He believes capitalism must be re- 
tained if “the American way of life” 
is to be retained in the “free enter- 
prise system.” Furthermore, he con- 
siders that Americans should be proud 
of capitalism because “competitive 
capitalism just got through winning 
the greatest war in all history.” He 
adds: “Neither Britain nor Russia 
could have survived without the end- 
less flow of goods from this capitalis- 
tic American country.” 

Johnston would rewrite the dic- 
tionary definition: “Capitalism: the 
concentration of capital. The power 
or influence of capital as when in the 
hands of a few.” 

This might have fitted the free- 


“the days of wasters and plunderers, 
the spoilers and the monopolists.” 

Here’s how he would reword the 
definition: “Capitalism is a competi- 
tive economic system designed for 
the enrichment of the many and not 
to make a few men rich.” 

How would this be brought about? 
“There'll have to be some changes 
made to meet new conditions, new 
concepts, new thinking,” he admits. 
In his self-appointed job as mid-wife 
for the new capitalism which, he con- 
tends, “will be born in America, be- 
ginning right now,’ Mr. Johnston 
made his analogy between the old and 
the new capitalism: 

The old system was considered a 
“kind of perpetual motion machine 
powered by the profit motive.” This 
conception he deems too primitive, 
for, though he regards the capitalistic 
machine the most effective economic 
apparatus developed, it must be re- 
vised and repaired to meet strains 
of a new era. 

Responsibility to the public interest 
must be the key word. The status 
quo must be a starting line for the 
new capitalism. Out of the window 
must go prejudices against organized 
labor, government activity and com- 
munity planning. 

Under the progressive concept, the 
system would be a tool in the hands of 
the people, to be used—and not abused 
—for the “general welfare and the 
good of all.” 

Man and not the state would pre- 
dominate in this newer capitalism. 

Individuals may belong to unions, 
corporations, farm organizations, co- 
operatives, trade associations and pro- 


fessional societies, yet Mr. Johnston 
believes that in doing so they have 
merely “transferred certain of their 
freedoms to these voluntary associa- 
ticns so that they can act and work 
more effectively in our modern mass 
production society.” 

These groups he considers to be the 
core of the new capitalism, but they 
must be regulated or “become more 
powerful than the state itself.” He 
would have a maximum of self- 
regulation and a minimum of govern- 
ment regulations, yet would welcome 
government regulation which _in- 
volved “fair rules of the game.” 

Business, as well as unions and 


farm groups, will need regulations. 


Democratic principles must control 
them all. 


The new capitalism would call for 
equal opportunity for all, but with 


fair competition; unlike the old 
which was monopolistic and stifled 
competition, throttling the little 
fellow. 


In substance, his new concept would 
involve a greater middle-class eco- 
nomy, which would mean “fewer 
people at the bottom, fewer at the 
top, and more in the middle.” 

Specifically, Johnston comes out for 
a decent minimum wage, annual 
wages, steady jobs, profit sharing, 
better educational opportunities for 
everybody, higher health standards, a 
better national diet, security in old 
age, and “real prosperity for all the 
people.” Business, he concedes, must 
open the door to the new capitalism. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 





The Sound You Just Heard Was 
The Collapse of a Conference 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


HERE has been a great deal of 
worried talk lately about the 
wrecking of Confederation; but to 


most people who read today’s head- 
lines the wonder is that Confedera- 
tion was ever set up in the first place. 
How was the British North America 
Act framed or, for that matter, the 
Constitut oO f United States? 


1 
- th 
Ol tne 


nervous bulletins sent out 





If there were, no hint of these dis- 
turbances seems to have reached pos- 
terity. Statesmen in the past either 
more responsible or less desperate 
than the statesmen of today seem to 
have found it possible to conclude 
their conferences in good order and 
get their various historic documents 
signed and filed away for future gene- 
rations. Even the Versailles Treaty, 


Were 


ent Fi candies 


stage of these proceedings 
“Threatened Collapse of 
there intransi- 
Fathers who simply 


that ended World War I. 


though hardly a model in other re- 
spects, was able to wind up its affairs 
within eight months of the Armistice 














walked out on the meeting slamming In our depressing times however 
the door on any further negotiations? conferences tend more and more to 
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take an accepted course through the 
various stages of deadlock, recrimina- 
tion, door-slamming and_ collapse. 
“Breakdown of Conference Foreseen”’ 
has become such a standing formula 
that newspapers might as well leave 
it in standing type in order to have it 
handy for the next conference. It 
seems to be one of the signs of our 
modern disintegration that we con- 
fidently expect a conference to col- 
lapse before it even starts. People 
appear to enter them in the state of 
mind of a timorous party setting out 
for an automobile ride back in the 
early Nineteen-Hundreds. Will the 
Conference break down? Of course 
it will, they all break down. There is 
a start however—auspicious because 
the thing was able to start at all — 
and the party chugs along for a little 
while, waiting tensely for the muffled 
explosion that will announce Internal 
Dissatisfaction. When it comes, the 
thing stops and someone climbs out 
and tinkers frantically under the 
hood. Some one else gets out and 
violently slamming the door announ- 
ces he is going home if he has to 
walk. There is a little further tinker- 
ing, admittedly hopeless, and then 
everybody gets out and walks home. 
“The darn thing broke down. What 
else would you expect?” 


NOTHER curious thing about 

these conferences is the comfort 
that people seem to find in the fact 
that the delegates are sometimes 
openly rude to each other. There 
appears to be a feeling that because 
people roar at each other across the 
conference table instead of kicking 
each other furtively underneath it, 
the international situation is magi- 
cally clarified. The modern theory, 
that nothing is so bad that a few un- 
kind words won’t straighten it up, 
doesn’t work out, however. Things 
just go on getting more and more 
complicated and insoluble and to those 
who follow the modern practice of 
reading the paper and disbelieving 
everything they read, nothing is made 
finally clear except that at one point 
the delegates lost their tempers, and 
that loss of temper in itself is no 
solvent for international misunder- 
standing. 

As far as one can judge from the 
newsreels, the most conspicuous thing 
about the delegates who have come 
together to bring peace on earth is 
their complete lack of any touch of 
human geniality. The representatives 
of the smaller nations look guarded 
and apprehensive. Mr. Bevin has the 
air of a man firmly planted against 
aggression. Secretary Byrnes wears 
a tense and nervous smile. The So- 
viet delegates never smile, their im- 
passivity remains on all occasions as 
impenetrable as an iron curtain. So 
it may have been sheer desperation at 
this state of things that made Mr. 
Byrnes suggest to Mr. Molotoff that 
the best way to break the Big Four 
deadlock might be to hold cocktail 
parties at 6.30, followed by the con- 
ference at eight. It was perhaps 
characteristic of the Soviet foreign 
minister, that while agreeing with the 
suggestion he added the amendment 
that under these circumstances, the 
conference would have to be post- 
poned until nine o’clock, or Iron Cur- 
tain time. 


yet Secretary Byrnes’ idea might 

conceivably have worked. . For 
the one great virtue of cocktails is 
that they promote a sense of cordial- 
ity. Even if an Old-fashioned, or two 
or three Old-fashioneds won’t confer 
on us the “giftie” of seeing ourselves 
as others see us, they have a very fine 
substitute to offer—they help other 
people to see us temporarily as we 
see ourselves. Thus Mr. Byrnes, Mr. 
Bidault, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Molotoff, 
under the influence of Mr. Byrnes’ 
proposed Peace Cocktail— one part 
English gin, one part Russian vodka 
and one part French vermouth — 
might have been able to catch a 
glimpse of each other, in a temporary 
flash of illumination not at Atom 
Rattlers, Obstructionists and Re- 
actionaries, but simply as human be- 
ings, the representatives of millions 
of other human beings, all living un- 
der the fearful threat of the Atomic 
age. They might even have recog- 
nized that national sovereignty, stra- 
tegic bases, friendly border states, 
etc., were less important in the minds 
of the people they represent than the 
possibility of world cremation within 
the next decade or two; and these 


ideas might still be fresh and vivid in 
their minds when the conference met 
at eight o’clock. 

By nine o’clock naturally all these 
notions would have evaporated and 
everyone would be cold sober and 
ready to settle down to the routine of 
deadlock, hints of withdrawal and 
threats to break up the Conference. 


HERE seems to be no questioning 
the high-mindedness of most of 

the statesmen who engage in today’s 
conferences. Their methods and con- 
victions, at least so far as they are 
reflected in the press, are as pure 
and prophylactic as Kleenex; only 
unfortunately they have just about 
the same tensile strength when it 
comes to supporting the weight of a 
conference. When one read the state- 
ments made by the various premiers 


sense of public responsibility in bring- 
ing the whole thing to a standstill. 
The failure of the conference was all 
the more inexplicable, since it seems 
to have brought no particular gain to 
anyone. But with every reason to pro 
duce some record of accomplishment 
the conference followed the familiar 
postwar pattern and broke down. As 
usual too the collapse was predicted 
well in advance and when it occurred 
didn’t occasion the least surprise. 
Maybe if the Byrnes’ idea had been 
followed and each session launched 
with a stimulating cocktail party, 
things might have been different. 
Maybe Premier Drew might have re- 
laxed a little from his dedicated pur- 
pose to Make Ontario Strong. Maybe 
Mr. Duplessis, remembering the baby 
bonuses to Quebec, might have _ in- 
dulged in a moment of sentiment. 


and ministers at the recent Federal- 
Provincial conference, for instance, it 
was impossible not to feel that they 
were all guided by the highest possible 


Maybe someone would have dis- 
covered that the alternative to butting 
one’s head against a stone wall is to 


find some way around it. 
e 
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German Luxury Homes 
for British Wives 


By G. WINNINGTON 


Many British girls whose sisters 
and friends married Canadian 
and U.S. servicemen have listen- 
ed enviously—while they altered 
a six-year-old dress or darned yet 
another run in their not at all 
glamorous wartime hosiery—to 
tales of the fairyland across the 
Atlantic. 


Now some of these girls who 
are shortly joining their Army 
of Occupation husbands in Ger- 
many are to have a few of the 
good things of life handed to 
them on a plate—luxury houses 
or apartments furnished even 
down to cutlery and pots and 
pans, priority on refrigerators, 
German girls eager to be their 
maids, holidays at leave centres 
in European beauty spots, 


ondon, 
"THE British brides who had mar- 
ried Canadian and U.S. service- 
en while these were in the Euro- 
ean theatre of operations during 
Yorld War II fondly believed that 
they were going to a land of plenty, 
* chromium plating, refrigerators- 
for-all, and nylons, but, in some 
ises, only found shacks, primitive 
sanitation and unbelievable squalor. 
Before they left home, however, they 
vould have laughed at the idea of 
nvying the British Army of the 
Rhine wives who were destined for 
rermany! 
This summer it will assuredly be 
the B.A.O.R. wives—the wives who 
:re going out to join their husbands 
1 the British Army of Occupation— 
ho will have the last laugh. There 
vill be no shacks for Mrs. Tommy 


Atkins. Neither will there be any 
vaiting lists for prefabricated 
uses. 

The truth is that not only the 


rides of Canadian and U.S. service- 
nen, but also British sisters at 
1ome, may well envy the fortunate 
B.A.O.R. wives who are going to live 
1 war-torn Germany. 


Prestige 


Prestige demands that their stand- 
ird of living be high. British fami- 
lies in Germany will have their own 
ietached villas, possibly in a self- 
“British village’’—or, if 
they happen to be located in a big 
town, they will have centrally heat- 
ed apartments in the luxury class. 

The houses or apartments will be 

pletely furnished, and will con- 
tain everything from napkin rings to 

1odernistie furniture, from new car- 
vets to uniquely equipped kitchens. 
he furniture will be of a _ better 
uality than the Utility furniture ob- 
tainable in Britain—it is coming out 

' the German factories now, and 
the pick of it is destined for the 
B.A.O.R. homes. 

Not only will accommodation be 
“slightly superior” to that obtainable 
in Britain, but there will be no over- 

owding. Colonels will rate four- 
teen rooms; junior officers seven 
rooms; and other ranks will get ac- 
commodation suitable to the size of 
their respective families. 

For instance, a Brigadier, who will 
have to entertain, will be able to in- 
vite up to twenty-four guests—and 
there will be wine and_ brandy 

asses for them all! 

It will be far easier for a B.A.O.R. 
housewife to get a refrigerator than 
‘ British wife. She will have prior- 
ity. And the maid who was unob- 
tainable at home in Britain will 
have, as her German counterpart, a 
sirl who will be eager to work for 
the British wife in Germany for 
a00ut eighteen shillings and_= six- 
pence a week. The maid in Germany 
will take the job not so much for 
the money as for the assurance of 
Snaring in a better standard of liv- 
‘ng, and for the certainty of being 
Well fed. 

Shopping, admittedly, won't be 
such fun for the B.A.O.R. wife as it 
‘Ss for the brides who have gone to 
Vanada and the U.S. She'll learn to 





go to the N.A.A.F.I. (Navy, Army 
and Air Force Institutes) instead of 
the departmental _ stores. The 
N.A.A.F.I. will supply all her gro- 
ceries and rations of every kind. 

It will be when the B.A.O.R. wife 
ventures into the ordinary shopping 
centres of Germany that she will see 
the real shortages that exist there. 

Outside her own well-organized do- 
main she will find the black market 
in operation, and she will find goods 
for sale at fantastic prices. The cur- 
rent cost of a pair of shoes, for ex- 
ample, is about $135 in the black 
market. 

With her domestic life simplified 
by a labor-saving home, and the ease 
of acquiring a maid, the B.A.O.R. 
wives will find time on their hands 
for recreation and pleasure. Facili- 
ties for golfing, swimming, riding 
and tennis are being arranged. Thea- 
tre shows and cinema shows will be 
organized. 


There is also the possibility of a 
“family car.” Hitler promised one 
to the German people, and they 
never got it. The B.A.O.R. wife 
stands a good chance of having one, 
and N.A.A.F.I. will install special pe- 
trol pumps when the scheme is work- 
ing smoothly. 

There will be clubs, too, run by 
N.A.A.F.I.—similar to the famous 
Winston and Southend clubs in Ber- 
lin. There will be holidays schemes. 
Families who used to spend their 
holidays at British resorts within 
cheap and easy reach of their homes 
will now have the chance to spend a 
fortnight or more in one of the love- 
liest parts of the European Contin- 
ent, the beautiful Hartz Mountains, 
where the Army has a first class 
leave centre. Visits to coastal resorts 
will be arranged for those who pre- 
fer sea and sand. 

For the children of the B.A.O.R. 
families the Control Commission’s 
educational branch is arranging to 
set up special schools, and will supply 
teachers. Children will get their spe- 
cial milk rations, and special nur- 
sery furniture will be available. 

And yet, warn officials, B.A.O.R. 
wives must be ready to go out to 
Germany in a pioneering spirit. For 
whilst they will have all the modern 


conveniences and 
seemed certain, but didn’t always 
materialize, for the Canadian and 
G. I. bride, they will be going to a 
land of depression, starvation and 
misery. 

One husband whose wife expects 
to go out in June said to me: “I want 


luxuries that 


my wife and kiddie out here with 
me, and she wants to come, and 
As | ns 


He paused and frowned. 

“And yet it won’t be all fun,” he 
added, “having everything we need 
and yet being amidst want and dis- 
tress.” 

* 
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Singapore Debacle Has 
Lesson for Us Today 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


Only occasionally did Japanese 
Fifth Columnists in Singapore 
have to act as cloak-and-dagger 
men. Most of the time they 
were able to break up British 
morale with opportunities which 
the British themselves gave 
them. 

Editor of the Singapore 
“Herald” detailed the technique 
in his book “Singapore Assign- 
ment”, written in English and 
here described. 

All that is now history. More 
serious is Mr. Edinger's observa- 
tion that a similar apathy and 
aloofness by Europeans in their 
dealings with Asiatics are setting 
in again. 


London. 

LTHOUGH it is in English, no 
4 4 Britisher was meant to see “Sing- 
apore Assignment.” It is a disturb- 
ing book. Tatsuki Fujii, the author, 
is a Californian-born Japanese who 
was planted in Singapore as a fifth 
columnist in April, 1939. He wrote it 
in 1943, when it seemed safe to pro- 
claim how he went to work. 

The grim thing is that he could 
do precisely the same in the situation 
as it is shaping now in several Asiatic 
countries. 

When our naval 
into Singapore 
of mine, an R. 


went 
friend 


port party 
to take over, a 
N. V. R. Commander 
who got into the town 20 minutes 
before I did, found a copy of the 
book ‘published by the Nippon Times, 
Tokyo) among the effects of a Jap- 
anese officer in a hastily abandoned 
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billet. He lent it to me and wanted 
my opinion. My opinion is that it can- 
not be publicized too widely. 

Fujii opened his Singapore Herald 
with Japanese money and good Axis 
connections seven months after the 
makeshift at Munich. He had every 
advantage over more loyal news- 
papers because, for the next two 
years, the Axis powers always made 
the first move and the Herald was 
naturally always first to hear of it. 

“The Singapore Herald first ap- 
peared on the streets with a news- 
beat-——Mussolini had marched into Al- 
bania.” A good start and in the next 
paragraph the writer hints how he 
got it. “Apart from Stefani and 
Transocean Services, articles of in- 
terest were sent by the German and 
Italian Consulates.” 

Close contact here. Watch it work 
again. 

“When Hitler launched his offen- 
sive on the Lowlands, our newsboys 
were instructed to go to the section 
of the town where the Dutch business 
firms were concentrated. It was the 
first news they had. The Hollanders 
bought all the newspapers we could 
print. The staffs of other news- 
papers had gone home.” 


Browned-off Garrison 


Unfortunately, it was not only 
from Axis sources that this propa- 
ganda sheet derived its odd advan- 
tages. The editor made a point of 
appealing to and undermining the 
morale of the British garrison, 
already, as he justly reminds us, 
sufficiently browned off by the high 
and mighty airs of too many of the 
British commercial community. 

“One of the business staff was an 
alert Malay-born Chinese, who ob- 
tained a permit for news-vendors to 
go into the Army barracks to sell the 
Singapore Herald. In addition, a per- 
mit was obtained, although wartime 
regulations were in force, for Herald 
newsboys to go into the Harbor 
Board area, prohibited to the general 
public. Thus to incoming troops the 
Singapore Herald was the first news- 
paper that greeted them on their 
arrival.” 

How did he do that? He does not 
say. But Asiatic clerks are not al- 
ways incorruptible and no Axis editor 
was ever short of funds. 

The ranks and ratings can scarcely 
be blamed for their ignorance of the 
character of the first paper thrust 
into their hands, at three cents a 
copy, the moment they reached Sing- 
apore. 

“The biggest Singapore Herald 
news beat was when it scooped the 
British Ministry of Information on 
an interview with Sir Robert Brooke 
Fopham. Immediately after his arriw- 
al our chief reporter was sent to the 
Services Publicity Bureau with a 
request for an interview. The re- 
porter was told he would have to wait 
his turn. His application would be 
filed in order. 

“The next day Brooke Popham set- 
tled down to office routine, and on 
the calendar was the request by the 
Singapore Herald for an interview. 
He granted the interview, not know- 
ing of course, that the Herald was a 
Japanese-owned newspaper. 


One Interview 


“The chief reporter had been well 
coached on the questions he was to 
ask, and so, in the 10-minute inter- 
view, Brooke Popham told the Singa- 
pore Herald that, although he was a 
soldier by profession, he was not 
looking for trouble. That was 
enough. 

“*Brooke Popham Wants Peace in 
the Far East’ was the heading in the 
Singapore Herald. The foreign corre- 
spondents and news agencies flashed 
this news through the world. The 
next day the elaborately prepared 
Brooke Popham statement was made 
by the Ministry of Information, which 
declared that the defences of Singa- 
pore were ready for any attack. But 
the damage had already been done.” 

It is a relief to find that Vice- 
Admiral Geoffrey Layton was very 


much on the alert. This “tactless 
seaman” was “entirely different.” 

Together with other reporters, the 
Herald reporter was allowed to at- 
tend naval press conferences. When- 
ever a question was asked by the 
Herald representative Layton would 
invariably reply with a blunt, “I do 
not need to answer your question; 
you come from that Japanese-owned 
Singapore Herald, don’t you?” 

Fujii goes on to say: 

“But, strangely enough, while the 
Singapore Herald reporter was not 
allowed a voice in the press confer- 
ences he was never refused permis- 
sion to attend them. As for questions 
which the Singapore Herald desired 
to ask, one of the American news- 
paper correspondents would always 
oblige us.” 


Bar Society 


Fujii says he was in constant touch 
at the Raffles bar with correspond- 
ents, and often gave them tips which 
formed the basis of their dispatches. 

“And it was not infrequent that I 
made suggestions which were incorp- 
orated into their interpretations of 
the Singapore scene. In this way I 
worked on the psychology of the 
average working journalist who 
wanted information but did not know 
how to go about in a strange city.” 

It is not surprising that “the Singa- 
pore Herald used to the utmost the 
services of Englishmen who were at 
one time or another on the staff. 
Their principal value to the news- 
paper was in getting contacts with 
the exclusive clubs to which Asiatics 
were not admitted.” 

A few more words about Mr. Fujii. 
He was deported to India, to his great 
indignation, after the first Japanese 
air raids on Singapore in December, 
1941. Eight months later he was 
freed on an exchange basis, returned 
to Singapore as Japan’s editor-in- 
chief and, for a spell, achieved a life- 
long ambition. 

“My editorial staff reminded me of 
a remark that I had made in pre-war 
Singapore — that one day I would sit 
at the Straits Times editor’s desk. 
They led me in and I sat in the desk 
of the previous British editor.” Then 
with the final, “I hope this is the first 
of many books,” Mr. Fujii makes his 
exit from history. 

e 


I must almost have met him walk- 
ing out. He should have been among 
the last Japs to go out of the Straits 
Times office and I was among the 
first Englishmen who went in. So I 
feel it incumbent on me to adda 
brief postscript to “Singapore Assign- 
ment.” 

So far as I saw, the set-up that left 
this astonishing creature free to work 
for the downfall of the system that 
harbored him still obtains in our 
Eastern Empire. 

e 


The comradeship of British and 
Asiatic that sprang so amazingly 
from the war is, like so many othe: 
war-time comradeships, fading away, 
There is no British Imperialist op- 
pression East of Suez. But there is 
coming back the same lazy, good- 
natured aloofness. I left the resident 
European shutting themselves up in 
their silly little dream world, where 
not only the Asiatic, but also the 
British Serviceman and the British 
correspondent, have no place. 
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Publicity Must Arrest 
Youth Trek to US. 


By JAMES M. REDDITT 


Industrial confusion and high 
sost of living in the U.S. evi- 
dently are not deterring young 
Canadians from migrating there 
‘n great numbers. U.S. consulate 
offices across the Dominion are 
filled with young men and wo- 
men anxious to move south to 
various opportunifies and the 
“American way of life”. 

This writer views the migra- 
tion seriously and suggests that it 
might be checked by a stimulus 
similar to that which brought it 
about. U.S. periodicals, filled 
with editorial and advertising 
matter designed to sell the U.S. 
to Americans, by overflow circu- 
lation have sold the U.S. to many 
Canadians. The Canadian ad- 
vertiser, therefore, should sell 
Canada each time he talks about 
his product. 


r THE midst of all the hubbub of 
the postwar era, in the confusion 
and tension caused in this country 
by the uncovered Soviet spy ring, 
Canadians are daily giving scant at- 
tention to a uniform publicity cam- 


' paign that is going to have more 
_ effect on Canadian youth than any 


other single element in their lives— 
unless we Canadians wake up, and 
being 
carried on by the United States of 
America. Promoted in good faith by 


the American people, it has done for 
Americans what Canada has failed 
to do for Canadians. It has sold 
America to the Americans—but, un- 
fortunately, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Canadians. 

Pick up almost any American mag- 
azine on the newsstands today and 
you will find somewhere between the 
covers, whether in the editorial mat- 
ter or in the advertising, many ref- 
erences to “the American Way of 
Life,” “the greatest nation in the 
world,” “the strongest nation in the 
world,’ ete. 

Certainly, it’s great stuff for the 
Americans. But because of Canada’s 
peculiar position, that same _ sales 
line is being sold to the Canadian 
public in just as large doses. 

One of the chief reasons for this 
condition is that we in Canada are 
offered so many American publica- 
tions. In our homes’ everywhere 
throughout the country every type of 
American magazine is to be found; 
but they all have one thing in com- 
mon—they are selling the U.S. to 
their readers. Some of the pictures, 
articles and advertisements are prob- 
ably such exhibitions of out and out 
flag-waving as to be amusing to the 
average Canadian. Some of the 
child-like statements regarding the 
implied absolute right of the U.S. to 
all things good and plentiful may 
make most Canadians smile. The 
regular series of pictures that ran 
in U.S. magazines in which soldiers 
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were shown kissing American soil 
quite probably didn’t move the aver- 
age Canadian. But those items all 
helped to sell America to Ameri- 
cans—and to Canadians. 

In Canada a young man or young 
woman, particularly in the fields of 
sport or the arts, is said to have 
achieved success when he or she goes 
to the U.S. at the invitation of a 
large corporation or sports mogul. 
And so strong is the campaign of 
America generally that even the cur- 
rent confusion of her industrial 
world, with its strikes bringing 
higher wages, increasing the cost of 
living, and thereby creating more 
strikes, fails to deglamorize U.S. life 
in the eyes of young Canadians. 

What has been our answer to this 
infiltration of “America - is - best” 
feeling on the part of our sons and 
daughters? The answer has been a 
rather dull bleat about our wonder- 
ful playgrounds for tourists. The 
benefits offered Canadian ex-service- 
men comprise possibly the most 
effective government-sponsored 
stay-in-Canada campaign that has 
been offered. 


Tell to Sell 


What is most needed is a public 
relations campaign, begun by the 
Dominion government and with full 
backing of the provincial govern- 
ments. Every Canadian manufac- 
turer and businessman should be ap- 
proached on the idea that his ad- 
vertising should be an advertisement 


for Canada, too. If an American 
manufacturer can boast that his 
washing machine, or his_ special 


brand of overcoat or of anything 
else is making it easier for Ameri- 
eans to find greater enjoyment in 
“the American way of life,” isn’t it 
just as feasible for the Canadian 
manufacturer to make a _ parallel 
boast — that his product is making 
its contribution to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the Canadian way of life? 

During the war a splendid exam- 
ple of the value of public relations 
was the work of publicity depart- 
ments in the Navy, the Army and 
the Air Force. Because they gave 
to Canadians, Americans and the 
people of the world the facts and the 
entrancing story of the Canadian 
war effort, our servicemen seldom 
suffered from disparaging compari- 
sons with other Allied nations. In- 
deed, Canada’s naval achievements 
became a standard of success that 
was the toast of every Allied nation. 
And yet, Canada’s navy of little 
ships would be almost unnoticed be- 
side the U.S. fleet. 

Whether an industry finds its ad- 
vertising material restricted to the 
announcement of certain facts or 
not, it is good business for the man- 
ufacturer to include in his copy 
something that will tell his readers 
that he is proud to be a Canadian 
manufacturer, that his product is 
better because Canadians demand 
better goods. The selling of Canada 
will eventually result in more sales 
of his product. 

Canada must make up her mind 
now, when she has achieved a favor- 
able position in world affairs, to 
cease being a training ground for 
young men and women who will 


eventually go to the U.S. to attain 
fame and fortune. She should be 
preparing an effective campaign 


that will day-in and day-out con- 
vince Canadians that to live in Can- 
ada is a privilege—and it is! 


Flag-Waving 


To do this, a lot of flag-waving 
may be necessary, unpalatable as it 
may seem. At the moment, it would 
appear that the provinces them- 
selves must be sold on the value of 
Canada as a country. And Canada, 
in turn, must be shown the value of 
having the provinces anxious to 
boast of the Dominion as a whole. 
Canada must see to it that all of her 
provinces are given equal opportun- 
ity with respect to Dominion legisla- 
tion and Dominion controlled facili- 
ties. 

Only by a concerted effort on the 
part of every province, county, city, 
town and village can the unity, the 
“all-for-Canada” spirit necessary for 
a great nationa) pride, be developed. 
The number of persons from west- 
ern Ontario living in Detroit and the 
surrounding area is at least equiva- 


lent to, if not greater than, the pop- 
ulation of many of the communities 
from which they originally migrated 
to Michigan. In Nova Scotia it is 
frequently stated that there are 
more Nova Scotians in Massachu- 
setts than in the home province. 

If this country is prepared to en- 
list the services of those hundreds of 
experts who are best qualified to tell 
the story of Canada’s present and 
Canada’s future, if the Dominion is 
prepared to use to the best advan- 
tage the splendid advertising media 
within her borders, the lumbermen, 
the miners, the farmers, the young 
businessmen and the fishermen will 
stay — convinced that the Canadian 
way of life is the best way. 

If not, Wall Street, Broadway, 
Hollywood or Michigan Boulevards, 


the oil fields of Texas and the vast 
a- 





automotive industry of Detroit will 
continue to call yearly to thousands 
of brilliant young Canadians. And 
hearing no stronger challenge from 
their own country, they will continue 
to give their answer by taking up 
“the American way of life.” 








Be calm, my friends.. allay your fears... 
Though old, ‘twill run for years and years! 
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An Argument with Mr. Lippmann 
on the Settlement of Germany 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


ier were there more problems 
demanding immediate attention, 
all affecting the future peace of the 
world? 

Holding the centre of the stage, of 
course, is the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference dragging to its end in Paris. 
And that “of course” is rather omin- 
ous. For the United Nations Security 
Council, which was intended to be the 
supreme organ of law and security 
in the world (though it is true it was 
never intended to make the peace 
treaties) has been meeting all the 
while, almost ignored. 

It is perhaps just as well that the 
world did not observe too closely its 
handling of what was intended to 
be the final phase of the Iranian 
case—though if it had handled it well 
and firmly, the world would have 
watched closely enough. 
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It would, I think, be difficult not 
to see a steady decline in the Coun- 
cil’s prestige and authority in these 
three stages of its handling of the 
Iranian complaint. First, it asked the 
Soviets for a report on their nego- 
tiations with Teheran and their in- 
tentions of evacuating Iran, and got 
an answer. This was received with 
great satisfaction, not as proof of a 
“victory” over Russia, but as an indi- 
cation that the prestige of the Coun- 
cil was greater than that of its 
strongest individual members, be- 
cause two of these, Britain and the 
United States, had received no an- 
swer to similar enquiries. 


3 Tests for Council 


In the second test, the Security 
Council asked Russia for a report on 
whether its evacuation was complete 
by the promised date, and got no an- 
swer. In the third test, the Council 
did not even care to ask the Soviet 
Union for a report, but requested 
one only from Iran. From the exces- 
sive demands of the Soviet-installed 
Azerbaijan regime, and the threats 
of the Tabriz Radio as negotiations 
broke down last week-end, it does 
not seem as if anything is settled 
there. 

The continued Soviet boycott of 
the Council sessions on Iran stirred 
the Australian delegation, which had 
appeared all along as the most im- 
partial and most international in its 
outlook, to ask for an early discus- 
sion of the effect of such conduct by 
a member, lest a dangerous prece- 
dent be set which might paralyze the 
functioning of the Council. 

Mr. Van Kleffens, the cool and 
able Netherlands delegate, who rare- 
ly fails to make a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the discussion, said that 
it could not be the intention of the 
Charter to give to any member of 
the Council, even those holding the 
veto, the power to prevent a resolu- 
tion from being taken by the simple 
expedient of absenting himself. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan’s view was 
that the position of a member ab- 
senting himself was essentially the 
same as if he were present but ab- 
stained from voting—as Mr. Gromy- 
ko did on the question of setting up 
a committee of enquiry on Spain. 


Settling The Ruhr 


It isn’t quite so easy to see what 
Sir Alexander meant by reiterating 
that the Australian delegate was 
“nerhaps exaggerating their diffi- 
culty”; that, while such absence of 
a member ‘‘may in some cases reduce 
the authority of the Council, I cannot 
see that it has any actual effect upon 
the ability of the Council to take a de- 
cision. . .”; and that, “the problem 
is not quite as grave as might be 
thought at first sight.” 

The British delegate is always a 
diffident speaker; but is it not just 
possible that he is trying here to ease 
the shock of some future develop- 
ment which might leave the remain- 
der of the Council to carry on with- 
out Russia as a member? This spec- 
tre of an outright division into two 
worlds oppresses the meetings of the 
Security Council just as it does those 
of the foreign ministers. 

The discussions which have been 
proceeding between the French and 
British on the disposition of the Ruhr, 
independently of the conference of 
foreign ministers, appear to be a 
hedge on this possible breakdown 
into two worlds, with a_ divided 
Europe. 

It will scarcely be disputed that the 
British did their best to smash Ruhr 
industry by bombing during the war 
(while the Soviets developed no long- 
range heavy bombing program at all, 
and didn’t always show enthusiasm 
for ours), so that if the British now 
feel that Ruhr industry needs to be 
revived and not further dismantled 
for reparations, they must have an 
intelligent reason. 

And if they can sell this idea to 








the French, and bring them to com- 


promise on their earlier demands for 
complete separation of both Ruhr 
and Rhineland from the Reich, then 
the French, too, must be influenced 
by developments. 

The explanation seems to be some- 
thing like this: The British wanted a 
joint occupation, not one divided into 
watertight zones, and wanted to see 
Germany treated as a single eco- 
nomic unit, though with a loosened 
federal organization of her states. 
Though it was they, and not the 
Americans, who suffered under the 
blitz and the buzz bombs, they 
neither liked nor believed in the 
Morgenthau Plan. 

Their idea was that Germany’s 
war-making power should be checked 
carefully, but the country allowed to 
make a tolerable living. As one La- 
bor cabinet minister put it, they 
couldn’t allow Germany to become 
a “slum area” in the heart of Europe. 
For one thing, it had too much to 
contribute to the recovery of the rest 
of the continent, whose heavy indus- 
trial centre was located for better or 
for worse in the Ruhr, because the 
continent’s greatest coal field was 
there. 

Even in a unified Germany, the 
recovery of peaceful production in 
the Ruhr would be vital, since the 
country as a whole had a food short- 
age which could only be covered by 
export of finished goods, just as it 
had a large skilled urban population 
which could only be occupied in in- 
dustry. 


Division of Reich 


If the Soviets intend to perpetuate 
the division of the Reich which has 
already been carried so far, and thus 
cut off the whole food-surplus area 
of the Reich while shoving into the 
industrial western zones additional 
millions of displaced Germans from 
the area arbitrarily cut off in the 
east and handed as “compensation” 
to Poland, then there is all the more 
reason why the British (and to an 
only slightly lesser extent the Amer- 
icans, who have had millions of ref- 
ugee Germans from Silesia, Sudeten- 
land, Hungary and_ Transylvania 
thrust on them) must hasten to re- 
vive both industry and export. 

It is a curious paradox, this im- 
pulsion to help one of the most vicious 
and destructive enemies in history to 
his feet again as quickly as possible. 
It is not all due to Christian spirit, 
though the British are probably the 
quickest of all people to forgive and 
forget—not always wisely. One can 
find some amazing letters to the edi- 
tor in British publications such as 
The Spectator, which in a _ recent 
number printed one proclaiming it 
“the elementary Christian duty” of 
Britons to share their food with the 
ex-enemy. 

Another letter stated that “poster- 
ity would find it hard to reconcile” the 
current British caloric level of 2850 
a day with the level of 1000 a day in 
the British zone of Germany. This 
correspondent called on his fellow- 
countrymen, only a year or so re- 
lieved of the threat of indiscriminate 
death from the V-2’s, to cut their ra- 
tions by 350 calories a day, so as to 
raise those in the British zone of 

yermany by 700 a day. 


Franco-British Alliance 


There is a humanitarian impulse 
here, certainly. But there is also a 
consideration of the widely-quoted 
statement of a British occupation 
commander that “you can’t teach de- 
mocracy on 1000 calories a day, when 
Communism is being taught on 1600 
(the reputed ration in the more agri- 
cultural Russian zone).” 

It is the competition which is devel- 
oping over the Germans which makes 
so pressing the revival of industry 
in Western Germany, the Ruhr set- 
tlement with the French, and the 
Franco-British alliance which that 
is intended to facilitate. 

Walter Lippmann has been writing 
of this ominous competition in the 
most curiously detached way since 
his return from Europe. He thinks it 
quite mistaken to assume that “our 
two allies” want to keep Germany 
disarmed. “They” (the United States 
being “on the sidelines”) “are man- 
oeuvering for position in anticipation 
of a war which they regard not neces- 
sarily as inevitable but as probable... 
A duel is in progress between London 
and Moscow for the control of the 
German population and its high mil- 


itary potential. . . The Soviet Union 
and Britain have divided Prussia be- 
tween them.” 


Lippmann’s Detachment 


“The Anglo-Soviet duel is being 
fought out through the German pol- 
itical parties. The Russians, of 
course, are sponsoring and promot- 
ing the Communist Party. . . whose 
object is to swallow the Socialist 
Party. . . In the Soviet zone this has 
been accomplished. The British, on 
the other hand, are sponsoring the 
Social Democratic Party... Our 
friends in Moscow and London are 
acting as if they had learned nothing 
about Germany... .” 

“They are carrying on a contest 
for the control of a reunited Ger- 
many. Seen from Moscow this Anglo- 
Soviet duel is portrayed as a conflict 
between fascism and anti-fascism; 


seen from London, as a conflict be- 
tween democracy and communism. 
Seen from within Germany it is an 
auction in which the two rivals bid 
for German support. . .” 

Has Mr. Lippmann returned from 
Germany, or from the moon, where 
he watched with curious detachment 
a struggle between two strange ad- 
versaries, neither of whom engaged 
his sympathy? 

One could understand Ilya Ehren. 
bourg finding it reprehensible for the 
British to back Social Democrats and 
oppose Communist control of the 
working masses in Germany. One 
could understand a Spanish Falangist 
viewing this “duel” as Lippmann has 
done. 

But one cannot understand a demo- 
cratic writer like Lippmann even sug- 
gesting that Britain should not back 
the Social Democrats, or quoting the 
view which the Moscow press spreads 
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that here is a conflict “between 
fascism and anti-fascism’” without 
specifically pointing out that the 
British Labor Government is not fol- 
lowing a fascist policy, and that the 
Soviet leaders do not really believe 
that Social Democrats, in Britain, 
Germany, France or elsewhere are 
fascists, but use this propaganda 
term of abuse to discredit them and 
aid the Communists who are every- 
where competing with Socialists for 
the labor vote. 

But Mr. Lippmann is trying to be 
“objective” and does not want to spoil 
this by pointing out that the whole 
idea of dividing Germany into zones 
is a Russian one, and that using the 
occupation forces to enforce the 
supremacy of the Communist Party 

the Soviet zone (where Social 
Democratic leaders have been put 
into Buchenwald and Oranienburg 
concentration camps for opposing the 
“unification”) is contrary to the 
Moscow Agreement of 1943, and very 
different from the encouragement 
which the British occupation author- 
ities give to the numerically far su- 
perior Social Democrats. 

After all, the British allowed a free 
vote on unification of the two parties 
in their zone of Berlin, and when the 
count was seven to one against it, 
the Soviets forbade a vote in their 
zone but carried through the ‘“unifica- 
tion” anyway. 


New High in Cynicism 


Lippmann recounts none of this, 
but does explain how the Commun- 
ists in Berlin are countering the na- 
tionalist sentiment against the slash- 
ing off of Eastern Germany by their 
Soviet friends with what must be 
the war’s high in cynicism. They are 
whispering that once Germany goes 
Communist, Russia _ will partition 
Poland with her again. 

Here is nothing to rouse the im- 
partial commentator. As Lippmann 


> sees the American position, “we do 


not have the initiative or the direct 
responsibility. We are on the side- 
lines in the main contest...The first 
and the last word remains Russian 
or British, and the American partici- 
pation is advisory or consultative... 
We are on the outside looking in, 
even our information is filtered and 
our grasp of the general situation is 
indirect and uncertain.” 

There is more in that final admis- 
sion than one might suspect: for a 
British official has regretted that Mr. 
Lippmann visited neither the British 


zone of Germany, nor Britain itself, 
©, welcome as he would have been. 


But the culmination is yet to come. 


¥ Lippmann presumes to believe that 
| this “enormous idea”, that the settle- 


ment of Germany is paramount in 
peace-making, “has somehow 
The 


| Department, with Mr. Truman, and 





| Mr. Byrnes are 
' tracted, embroiled and excited, over 


“diverted and dis 


relatively small questions.” 








Lieutenant-General William S$. Knudsen 


Elected to the Board of Directors 
Pilot Insurance Company 


General Knudsen was for five years one 
of the foremost figures in the organization 
and development of America’s war produc- 
tion program and previous to that time had 
‘erved as President of the General Motors 
Corporation. 
in addition to his Directorship in the 
Pilot Insurance Company, General Knudsen 
holds Directorship in the Standard Accident 
‘surance Company of Detroit, The Nation- 


al Bank of Detroit, General Motors Corp- 
Oration, 


If they “could be induced to invest 
in this vital German question even a 
fraction of the brain power, nervous 
energy and moral passion which they 
have expended on Bulgarian elec- 
tions, Iran and other secondary is- 
sues, they would begin to get some 
sort of grip upon the realities of war 
and peace.” 

To Mr. Lippmann alone the solu- 
tion is quite clear. The United States 
must align herself with the French 
who, in spite of misdirected Amer- 
ican anger at their stand in the Ber- 
lin Control Commission, “have been 
defending our own principle” of a 
loose confederation of Germany. 

Why Mr. Lippmann, not having 
been to Britain or the British zone, 
is so sure that the British would not 


favor a loosely confederated Ger- 
* 


many (when they are in process of 
agreeing with the French at this mo- 
ment on just such a scheme for the 
two zones, having already divided 
their own into four administrative 
sections) is no clearer than why he 
should believe that the Americans 
and the French, or anyone else, could 
force the Soviets to agree to some- 
thing they have shown no intention 
of accepting. 

One might suggest to Mr. Lipp- 
mann that he take his own advice to 
the State Department, only in re- 
verse. That is, he should look about 
at what is going on in the rest of 
Europe, and not only in Germany. 
Then he would see that the Soviets, 
who got this “enormous idea” which 
has eluded Truman and Byrnes, some 
time ago, are proceeding in their 


zone of Germany exactly as they 
are in Poland, in Hungary and 
throughout the Balkans, to set up a 
Communist-dominated regime, purge 
all democratic and pro-Western ele- 
ments, and gradually introduce their 
own forms of society. 

Few would claim, I think, that we 
have shown great wisdom in tackling 
the European settlement. But the 
State Department idea in interven- 
ing in the Bulgarian elections, ob- 
serving the Greek elections, seeking 
a solution in Italy and in Austria, and 
free commerce on the Danube, as I 
see it, was partly intended to estab- 
lish precedents which would aid in 
gaining a settlement of what they 
must have recognized as the toughest 
problem of them all, Germany. They 
could be excused for feeling that Mr. 


Lippmann has brought them little en- 
lightenment or support from his trip 
to Europe. 


SAME ANSWER 


geen years ago, returning 
from Russia, a lady said to me, 
“Don’t tell me, don’t tell me. Just 
say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” What she meant 
was: in one word, is Russia a suc- 
cess or not? (I said “Yes.”) Upon 
returning now from Germany, this 
lady has not yet asked me whether 
the Occupation in America’s Ger- 
many is so far a success. But if she 
does, my answer, all considered, is 
ready: “Yes.” 

Julian Bach in “America’s 
Germany.” 
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Kingston's Centennial 
Echoes Early Trials 


By MARGARET ANGUS 


A hundred years ago this month 
Kingston was made a city. In 
that year its people were struggl- 
ing to recover from the blow sus- 
tained by the removal of the seat 
of government two years previ- 
ously. From 1841 to 1844 King- 
ston had been gay and trade had 
thrived, but, after the transfer of 
the capital, business deteriorated. 

Nevertheless its garrison and 
harbor retained their importance 
and even a hundred years ago 
Kingston had many educational 
advantages to offer citizens. Thus 
by 1846 civic enterprise and de- 
termination had taken steps to 
ensure that, despite the loss of 
political prominence, Kingston 
would become an honored city. 


; ie is the 100th anniversary of 

Kingston’s incorporation as a city. 
Its citizens are marking the event 
with appropriate celebration. Its citi- 


zens of 1846, however, had little rea- 
son to celebrate. They were glum, 


disgruntled, and inconvenienced com- 
mercially. Two years earlier the site 
of United Canada’s capital had been 
removed from Kingston to Montreal. 
For three years from the time of 
Union in 1841 that small community 
had enjoyed the glory and excite- 
ment of being the seat of government 
during an important and formative 
period in Canadian history. It ex- 
perienced the throes and thrills of 
political strife that marked the 
struggle for responsible government. 
To be deprived of that in 1844 was a 
grievous and stunning blow. 

It had its Parliament Building, 
which would have been the General 
Hospital had there been funds for its 
functioning. There were government 
offices in a row of stone warehouses 
behind the shipyards and in the resi- 
dence of Archdeacon George O’Kill 
Stuart, which is now the home of the 
Principal of Queen’s University. It 
had the pomp of ceremony and the 
elegance of social activity, befitting 
the eminence of government digni- 
taries; and besides all this, business 
was good. 
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But by 1846 Kingston was politically 
dead, socially outraged, and finan- 
cially embarrassed. Nevertheless, it 
still retained its importance as a mili- 
tary post, a trans-shipping point, and 
an educational centre. 

Kingston’s short-lived prominence 
as the first capital of United Canada 
had promoted a mushroom growth. 
With the transfer of the capital its 
over-expanded business suffered finan- 
cial losses and property values fell. 
The new City Building, rumored to 
be the finest on the continent, stood 
almost empty, and the debt of 20,000 
pounds was still to be paid. 

The original town limits were still 
marked by block houses and remnants 
of a wooden stockade. Taverns, ho- 
tels, and saloons clustered around 
Market Square and there was a cattle 
pound on the site of the present Post 
Office. The condition of the streets 
was a favorite topic in the local press. 
Rain or shine, they were ankle deep 
—either with mud or with dust. 

Princess Street, called Store before 
1842, had plank sidewalks raised up 
on logs. Some _ businessmen built 
verandahs over the walk and dis- 
played their goods outside their dimly- 
lit stores. In 1846 many of them were 
having auction sales in an attempt to 
unload the surplus stock they had 
built up in the more prosperous years. 


Service and Culture 


Yet Kingston had more than an im- 
posing City Hall, miscellaneously 
occupied. Its citizens could, and did, 
point with pride to its non-civic build- 
ings and establishments that demon- 
strated their culture and civilization. 
It had five fine churches, two others 
being built, and the cornerstone had 
been laid for a magnificent Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Four banks, two 
hospitals, three newspapers, found- 
ries, shipyards, penitentiary, and an 
extensive educational system provided 
service, culture, and employment. 

Kingston’s decline as a_ political 
centre did not detract from its im- 
portance as a garrison. It was still 
the first line of defense. Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Richard Armstrong command- 
ed the garrison which included Royal 
Engineers, Royal Field Artillery, 
Royal Garrison Artillery, two Regi- 
ments of the Line, a commissariat, 
and a hospital corps. There was also 
a naval force of about four hundred 
blue jackets and marines. 

The wealthy officers and large num- 
bers of regularly-paid troops were 
also the merchants’ first line of de- 
fense against ruin. The social and 
recreational life of the city too, was 
not only saved but much enlivened by 
the military, who supported the rac- 
quet courts, and the bowling greens, 
the yachting and the horse-racing, 
and provided entertainment for the 
ladies. 


Busy Harbor 


Meanwhile the harbor and water- 
front were busy. There were no rail- 
ways and shipping by water was a sea- 
sonal affair. At the wharfs, crews 
transferred the supplies for Upper 
Canada to large lake boats and 
packed the material for export into 
the little river craft. The Welland 
and Lachine canals were yet to be 
enlarged. Busy little steamers plied 
the Rideau Canal system between 
Kingston and Bytown (Ottawa). 
That military waterway was never 
put to anything but commercial use. 

Passenger travel except by water 
was extremely difficult. In summer 
the roads were usually passable. In 
winter the sleighs could get through 
except when the snows of yester-year 
stopped all traffic. But during the 
spring thaws and in wet weather, the 
highways were a treacherous men- 
ace to the lurching stagecoach. Only 
the most urgent need could force a 
man to endure the rigors of a trip 
that promised him severe bruises and 
possibly broken bones. 

Communication was just as diffi- 
cult. News from England was brought 
by way of New York or by Boston and 
Montreal, taking about three weeks. 
Word of the defeat of Sir Robert Peel 
given in the London journals of July 
7th appeared in the Kingston papers 
July 25th. The headlines hailed the 
very rapid passage—13 days and 3 
hours from Liverpool to New York. 

In spite of their comparative iso- 
lation and, in some measure, because 
of that isolation, the people of King- 
ston had labored constantly to create 


and improve educational facilities. 
Even in 1846 a young gentleman could 
get his complete education in King- 
ston. He might attend a private 
school or one of the ten common 
schools, for a fee. If he were “poor 
but deserving” he might become one 
of the few free scholars. The Midland 
District Grammar School, forerunner 
of the present Collegiate Institute, 
would provide the greater part of his 
education—it took boys from six to 
sixteen. But he probably left its 
tottering, old, one-storey building be- 
tween King Street and the shipyard 
to attend the newer Queen’s College 
Preparatory School on William 
Street. 

A scholar was subjected to semi- 
annual public examinaticns. At such 
an examination in the presence of the 
district superintendent and “a large 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen” 
he was questioned with about forty 


other pupils. ‘The examinations tak 
ing seven hours, the elocutionary 
exercises were postponed until even 
ing and the science questions unti! 
another day.” His formal education 
might end with grammar _ school. 
John A. Macdonald, later first Prime 
Prime Minister of the Dominion oi 
Canada, at fifteen had finished th« 
Midland District Grammar School and 
was apprenticed to George Mackenzie, 
barrister. 

If the young gentleman wanted to 
be a minister or a doctor, or if his 
family had sufficient money to pro 
long his education, he might go on to 
university. “The University oi 
Queen’s College” on William Street 
opened its sixth session on October 7, 
1846, with five reverend gentlemen as 
the staff. The scholar’s fees were 
cne pound to cover incidental ex 
penses and two pounds for each 
course per session. As a candidate for 
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matriculation, he was examined be- 
fore the College Senate on three 
books of the Aeneid of Virgil, three 
books of Caesar’s Commentaries, 
Greek Grammar, and the first book of 
Euclid. That may seem to be a rigid 
requirement for entrance, but it has 
been said that the requirements for a 
college degree in those days were 
mly equivalent to little more than 
those expected for junior matricula- 
ion now. 

The young gentleman’s sister was 
iot so well provided for. She might 
ittend a private school, perhaps Mrs. 
['wigg’s, where she would be taught 
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“the branches, moral and polite, which 
constitute a liberal education.” 
Needle-work was an important sub- 
ject “with embroidery at the option of 
the parents”. She might attend a 
common school but only in a female 
class. A number of years later there 
was a protest against “a great evil, 
the promiscuous attendance of the 
sexes at the same school’. But no 
female pupils were admitted to the 
Midland District Grammar School or 
to Queen’s University until thirty 
years later. 

The Sisters of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame had a school in the house 
which Bishop Macdonnell had left to 
them. The Roman Catholic young 
gentlemen would attend Regiopolis 
College, founded in 1837 and housed 
in an imposing, four-storey, stone 
building which is the central block of 
the present Hotel Dieu. 

Public schools, private schools, sep- 
arate schools—facilities for education 
in Kingston one hundred years ago 
were more than ample. Socially and 
commercially, too, the city was not 
only on its feet but making strides, 
however small, in the right direction. 
When Kingston became a city in 1846 
it had survived the loss of its political 
prominence and, with civic enterprise 
and determination, it had taken steps 
in its social, industrial, and cultural 
life to maintain an honored place on 
the map and to lay the firm founda- 
tions of the Kingston of today. 


Mediterranean Is 


A Russian Goal 
By J. A. SINCLAIR POOLEY 


Before Russia agreed to Italy act- 
ing as trustee of her former col- 
ony Tripolitania under the 
United Nations, disposal of those 
colonies was becoming a major 
headache for the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers’ conference. For Bri- 
tain the colonies were only part 
of a bigger question—the future 
of the Mediterranean. 


Nevertheless, Russia is still giv- 
ing thought to the possibility of 
having a share in control of the 
Mediterranean—the Dardanelles, 
for instance. Britain resents any 
territorial changes that might af- 
fect her highway through the sea. 


Paris. 


© tices warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean were lapping around the 
Luxembourg Palace last week, where 
the Big Four faced problems of vast 
international importance. By com- 
mon agreement the peace treaty 
with Italy came first on the agenda 
But so far in the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference there had been mostly 
disagreement. The Italian peace 
treaty would hinge very largely on 
the disposal of the Italian colonies. 

Then Russia yielded on her demand 
for Tripolitania, allowing Italy to 
act as trustee of her former colony 
under the United Nations. Mr. Bevin 
then asked for British trusteeship of 
Cyrenaica, citing Britain’s promise 
to the tribesmen of that colony that 











Oscar Straus famous composer of 
“Chocolate Soldier” conducted a pro- 
gram of symphony music in Massey 
Hall, May 9. Guest soloists with the 
orchestra were Biruta Ramoska, so- 
prano, and Leopold Simoneau, tenor. 











they never again would be placed un- 
der an Italian government. 

Italy has lost Albania, which she 
seized in 1939 and which has since 
declared herself a republic with the 
extreme probability that, in a short 
time, she will be incorporated in the 
new Yugoslav federation. 

Of her other colonies still nomin- 
ally under her control there remain 
Libya and Cyrenaica on the African 
coast, the Dodecanese Islands off the 
south-west Turkish coast and Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland on the Red 
Sea. 

All these are strategical points of 
the highest importance. Perhaps the 
island of Pantellaria, which com- 
mands the gap between Malta and 
the North African coast, should be 
added. 

The Mediterranean Sea has been a 
highway for British shipping pass- 
ing to India and the Far East. Never 
since the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 until 1940 has any other 
power been able to hinder Britain’s 
free traffic. Then Italy, with control 
of the narrows between Sicily and 
Tunisia, did so, and forced all Bri- 
tish shipping to proceed round the 
Cape of Good Hope even when the 
destination was Egypt. 

The future of these Italian 
colonies may have vital results on 


* the future of British trade and con- 


trol in the Mediterranean. 
Russian influence is in the as- 
cendant in all the countries of the 


Balkan Peninsula with the exception, 
so far, of Greece. She is closely knit 
with the Yugoslavia of Marshal Tito. 
Molotov has declared that Trieste 
must be Yugoslav. Along the Dal- 
matian Coast she will have several 
good harbors at her disposal, in- 
cluding Fiume and Zara. Although 
the Dodecanese should by all rights 
of population and history be returned 
to Greece, Russia again has claimed 
for herself one of those islands as 
an outpost in the Mediterranean. 

It is known that the demands of 
Russia on the Mediterranean also 
include the transference to Bulgaria 
by Turkey of Eastern Thrace. This 
would put under the control of Rus- 
sia, as an ally of Bulgaria, the Dar- 
danelles, which she has been seeking 
without success since the days of 
Catherine the Great. The Turkish 
Prime Minister stated three weeks 
ago that if Russia insisted on this 


claim Turkey would fight. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, 
another Power has suddenly arisen 
as the result of the war. The Arab 
League is carrying through much 
propaganda for the consolidation of 
the Arab races not only in Asia but 
also throughout North Africa. Egypt, 
the leader of the League, is even now 
negotiating with the British mission 
in Cairo a new treaty with Great 
Britain. She has sent a delegation 
to Paris, with her claims as to the 
future of Libya and Cyrenaica. 

The future of the Mediterranean 
lies in the hands of two great Powers 
—Great Britain and Russia. No other 
European countries possess the naval 
power to dispute them. It still seems 
possible for Russia, in the future, 
either directly or through the satellite 
countries, to become for the first 
time in her history a Mediterranean 
Power. 
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Kingston's Centennial 
Echoes Early Trials 


By MARGARET ANGUS 


A hundred years ago this month 
Kingston was made a city. In 
that year its people were struggl- 
ing to recover from the blow sus- 
tained by the removal of the seat 
of government two years previ- 
ously. From 1841 to 1844 King- 
ston had been gay and trade had 
thrived, but, after the transfer of 
the capital, business deteriorated. 

Nevertheless its garrison and 
harbor retained their importance 
and even a hundred years ago 
Kingston had many educational 
advantages to offer citizens. Thus 
by 1846 civic entervrise and de- 
termination had taken steps to 
ensure that, despite the loss of 
political prominence, Kingston 
would become an honored city. 


t is the 100th anniversary of 

Kingston's incorporation as a city. 
Its citizens are marking the event 
with appropriate celebration. Its citi- 
zens of 1846, however, had little rea- 


to celebrate. 


son 


They were glum, 


disgruntled, and inconvenienced com- 
mercially. Two years earlier the site 
of United Canada’s capital had been 
removed from Kingston to Montreal. 
For three years from the time of 
Union in 1841 that small community 
had enjoyed the glory and excite- 
ment of being the seat of government 
during an important and formative 
period in Canadian history. It ex- 
perienced the throes and thrills of 
political strife that marked the 
struggle for responsible government. 
To be deprived of that in 1844 was a 
grievous and stunning blow. 

It had its Parliament Building, 
which would have been the General 
Hospital had there been funds for its 
functioning. There were government 
offices in a row of stone warehouses 
behind the shipyards and in the resi- 
dence of Archdeacon George O’Kill 
Stuart, which is now the home of the 
Principal of Queen’s University. It 
had the pomp of ceremony and the 
elegance of social activity, befitting 
the eminence of government digni- 
taries; and besides all this, business 
was good. 
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But by 1846 Kingston was politically 
dead, socially outraged, and finan- 
cially embarrassed. Nevertheless, it 
still retained its importance as a mili- 
tary post, a trans-shipping point, and 
an educational centre. 

Kingston’s_ short-lived prominence 
as the first capital of United Canada 
had promoted a mushroom growth. 
With the transfer of the capital its 
over-expanded business suffered finan- 
cial losses and property values fell. 
The new City Building, rumored to 
be the finest on the continent, stood 
almost empty, and the debt of 20,000 
pounds was still to be paid. 

The original town limits were still 
marked by block houses and remnants 
of a wooden stockade. Taverns, ho- 
tels, and saloons clustered around 
Market Square and there was a cattle 
pound on the site of the present Post 
Office. The condition of the streets 
was a favorite topic in the local press. 
Rain or shine, they were ankle deep 
—either with mud or with dust. 

Princess Street, called Store before 
1842, had plank sidewalks raised up 
on logs. Some _ businessmen built 
verandahs over the walk and dis- 
played their goods outside their dimly- 
lit stores. In 1846 many of them were 
having auction sales in an attempt to 
unload the surplus stock they had 
built up in the more prosperous years. 


Service and Culture 


Yet Kingston had more than an im- 
posing City Hall, miscellaneously 
occupied. Its citizens could, and did, 
point with pride to its non-civic build- 
ings and establishments that demon- 
strated their culture and civilization. 
It had five fine churches, two others 
being built, and the cornerstone had 
been laid for a magnificent Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Four banks, two 
hospitals, three newspapers, found- 
ries, shipyards, penitentiary, and an 
extensive educational system provided 
service, culture, and emplcyment. 

Kingston’s decline as a_ political 
centre did not detract from its im- 
portance as a garrison. It was still 
the first line of defense. Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Richard Armstrong command- 
ed the garrison which included Royal 
Engineers, Royal Field Artillery, 
Royal Garrison Artillery, two Regi- 
ments of the Line, a commissariat, 
and a hospital corps. There was also 
a naval force of about four hundred 
blue jackets and marines. 

The wealthy officers and large num- 
bers of regularly-paid troops were 
also the merchants’ first line of de- 
fense against ruin. The social and 
recreational life of the city too, was 
not only saved but much enlivened by 
the military, who supported the rac- 
quet courts, and the bowling greens, 
the yachting and the horse-racing, 
and provided entertainment for the 
ladies. 


Busy Harbor 


Meanwhile the harbor and water- 
front were busy. There were no rail- 
ways and shipping by water was a sea- 
sonal affair. At the wharfs, crews 
transferred the supplies for Upper 
Canada to large lake boats and 
packed the material for export into 
the little river craft. The Welland 
and Lachine canals were yet to be 
enlarged. Busy little steamers plied 
the Rideau Canal system between 
Kingston and Bytown (Ottawa). 
That military waterway was never 
put to anything but commercial use. 

Passenger travel except by water 
was extremely difficult. In summer 
the roads were usually passable. In 
winter the sleighs could get through 
except when the snows of yester-year 
stopped all traffic. But during the 
spring thaws and in wet weather, the 
highways were a treacherous men- 
ace to the lurching stagecoach. Only 
the most urgent need could force a 
man to endure the rigors of a trip 
that promised him severe bruises and 
possibly broken bones. 

Communication was just as diffi- 
cult. News from England was brought 
by way of New York or by Boston and 
Montreal, taking about three weeks. 
Word of the defeat of Sir Robert Peel 
given in the London journals of July 
7th appeared in the Kingston papers 
July 25th. The headlines hailed the 
very rapid passage—13 days and 3 
hours from Liverpool to New York. 

In spite of their comparative iso- 
lation and, in some measure, because 
of that isolation, the people of King- 
ston had labored constantly to create 


and improve educational facilities. 
Even in 1846 a young gentleman could 
get his complete education in King- 
ston. He might attend a private 
school or one of the ten common 
schools, for a fee. If he were “poor 
but deserving” he might become one 
of the few free scholars. The Midland 
District Grammar School, forerunner 
of the present Collegiate Institute, 
would provide the greater part of his 
education—it took boys from six to 
sixteen. But he probably left its 
tottering, old, one-storey building be- 
tween King Street and the shipyard 
to attend the newer Queen’s College 
Preparatory School on _ William 
Street. 

A scholar was subjected to semi- 
annual public examinaticns. At such 
an examination in the presence of the 
district superintendent and “a large 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen” 
he was questioned with about forty 


other pupils. ‘“The examinations tak 
ing seven hours, the elocutionary 
exercises were postponed until even 
ing and the science questions unti! 
another day.” His formal education 
might end with grammar _ school 
John A. Macdonald, later first Prime 
Prime Minister of the Dominion of 
Canada, at fifteen had finished thc 
Midland District Grammar School and 
was apprenticed to George Mackenzie, 
barrister. 

If the young gentleman wanted to 
be a minister or a doctor, or if his 
family had sufficient money to pro 
long his education, he might go on to 
university. “The University 0! 
Queen’s College” on William Street 
opened its sixth session on October 7, 
1846, with five reverend gentlemen as 
the staff. The scholar’s fees were 
cne pound to cover incidental ex 
penses and two pounds for each 
course per session. As a candidate for 
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matriculation, he was examined be- 
fore the College Senate on three 
pooks of the Aeneid of Virgil, three 
books of Caesar’s Commentaries, 
Greek Grammar, and the first book of 
Euclid. That may seem to be a rigid 
equirement for entrance, but it has 
een said that the requirements for a 
‘college degree in those days were 
mly equivalent to little more than 
hose expected for junior matricula- 
ion now. 

The young gentleman’s sister was 
iot so well provided for. She might 
ittend a private school, perhaps Mrs. 
['wigg’s, where she would be taught 
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“the branches, moral and polite, which 
constitute a _ liberal education.” 
Needle-work was an important sub- 
ject “with embroidery at the option of 
the parents”. She might attend a 
common school but only in a female 
class. A number of years later there 
was a protest against “a great evil, 
the promiscuous attendance of the 
sexes at the same school”. But no 
female pupils were admitted to the 
Midland District Grammar School or 
to Queen’s University until thirty 
years later. 

The Sisters of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame had a school in the house 
which Bishop Macdonnell had left to 
them. The Roman Catholic young 
gentlemen would attend Regiopolis 
College, founded in 1837 and housed 
in an imposing, four-storey, stone 
building which is the central block of 
the present Hotel Dieu. 

Public schools, private schools, sep- 
arate schools—facilities for education 
in Kingston one hundred years ago 
were more than ample. Socially and 
commercially, too, the city was not 
only on its feet but making strides, 
however small, in the right direction. 
When Kingston became a city in 1846 
it had survived the loss of its political 
prominence and, with civic enterprise 
and determination, it had taken steps 
in its social, industrial, and cultural 
life to maintain an honored place on 
the map and to lay the firm founda- 
tions of the Kingston of today. 
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Mediterranean Is 


A Russian Goal 
By J. A. SINCLAIR POOLEY 


Before Russia agreed to Italy act- 
ing as trustee of her former col- 
ony Tripolitania under the 
United Nations, disposal of those 
colonies was becoming a major 
headache for the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers’ conference. For Bri- 
tain the colonies were only part 
of a bigger question—the future 
of the Mediterranean. 


Nevertheless, Russia is still giv- 
ing thought to the possibility of 
having a share in control of the 
Mediterranean—the Dardanelles, 
for instance. Britain resents any 
territorial changes that might af- 
fect her highway through the sea. 


Paris. 


HE warm waters of the Mediter- 

ranean were lapping around the 
Luxembourg Palace last week, where 
the Big Four faced problems of vast 
international importance. By com- 
mon agreement the peace treaty 
with Italy came first on the agenda 
But so far in the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference there had been mostly 
disagreement. The Italian peace 
treaty would hinge very largely on 
the disposal of the Italian colonies. 

Then Russia yielded on her demand 
for Tripolitania, allowing Italy to 
act as trustee of her former colony 
under the United Nations. Mr. Bevin 
then asked for British trusteeship of 
Cyrenaica, citing Britain’s promise 
to the tribesmen of that colony that 











Oscar Straus famous composer of 
“Chocolate Soldier" conducted a pro- 
gram of symphony music in Massey 
Hall, May 9. Guest soloists with the 
orchestra were Biruta Ramoska, so- 
prano, and Leopold Simoneau, tenor. 





they never again would be placed un- 
der an Italian government. 

Italy has lost Albania, which she 
seized in 1939 and which has since 
declared herself a republic with the 
extreme probability that, in a short 
time, she will be incorporated in the 
new Yugoslav federation. 

Of her other colonies still nomin- 
ally under her control there remain 
Libya and Cyrenaica on the African 
coast, the Dodecanese Islands off the 
south-west Turkish coast and Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland on the Red 
Sea. 

All these are strategical points of 
the highest importance. Perhaps the 
island of Pantellaria, which com- 
mands the gap between Malta and 
the North African coast, should be 
added. 

The Mediterranean Sea has been a 
highway for British shipping pass- 
ing to India and the Far East. Never 
since the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 until 1940 has any other 
power been able to hinder Britain’s 
free traffic. Then Italy, with control 
of the narrows between Sicily and 
Tunisia, did so, and forced all Bri- 
tish shipping to proceed round the 
Cape of Good Hope even when the 
destination was Egypt. 

The future of these Italian 
colonies may have vital results on 


* the future of British trade and con- 


trol in the Mediterranean. 

Russian influence is in the as- 
cendant in all the countries of the 
® 


Balkan Peninsula with the exception, 
so far, of Greece. She is closely knit 
with the Yugoslavia of Marshal Tito. 
Molotov has declared that Trieste 
must be Yugoslav. Along the Dal- 
matian Coast she will have several 
good harbors at her disposal, in- 
cluding Fiume and Zara. Although 
the Dodecanese should by all rights 
of population and history be returned 
to Greece, Russia again has claimed 
for herself one of those islands as 
an outpost in the Mediterranean. 

It is known that the demands of 
Russia on the Mediterranean also 
include the transference to Bulgaria 
by Turkey of Eastern Thrace. This 
would put under the control of Rus- 
sia, as an ally of Bulgaria, the Dar- 
danelles, which she has been seeking 
without success since the days of 
Catherine the Great. The Turkish 
Prime Minister stated three weeks 
ago that if Russia insisted on this 


claim Turkey would fight. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, 
another Power has suddenly arisen 
as the result of the war. The Arab 
League is carrying through much 
propaganda for the consolidation of 
the Arab races not only in Asia but 
also throughout North Africa. Egypt, 
the leader of the League, is even now 
negotiating with the British mission 
in Cairo a new treaty with Great 
Britain. She has sent a delegation 
to Paris, with her claims as to the 
future of Libya and Cyrenaica. 

The future of the Mediterranean 
lies in the hands of two great Powers 
—Great Britain and Russia. No other 
European countries possess the naval 
power to dispute them. It still seems 
possible for Russia, in the future, 
either directly or through the satellite 
countries, to become for the first 
time in her history a Mediterranean 
Power. 
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B.C. Private Capital Sets About 
Some Community Building 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


NE of the most interesting graphs 
dealing with the effects of the 
war upon the internal economy of 
Canada is that which shows the 
migration of population towards are- 
as in which military and munitions 
activity was high. The agricultural 
areas tended to lose population, in 
spite of the fact that production was 
kept up and even expanded; the in- 
crease was accounted for by increased 
use of machinery and by heavy over- 
work on the part of the agricultural 
population, including the retaining in 
active work of almost all the elderly 
farmers and farm workers who would 
ordinarily have retired, but who stay- 
ed at work partly from patriotic mo- 
tives and partly to keep the farm 
going for their sons or other younger 
relatives who were away fighting. 
One of the most important of these 
movements, very clearly visible on 
the graphs, was that which took 
place from the agricultural areas of 
western Canada to the _ industrial 
centres on the Pacific coast, chiefly 
Vancouver and its satellite towns. 

In spite of the temporary character 
of the production which attracted 
much of this population to these 
towns during the war, there is a 
strong disinclination on the part of 
those who have moved into them to 
return to the places from which they 
came, and a strong determination 
on the part of the people of British 
Columbia to keep them so far as pos- 
sible where they are. The disinclina- 
tion appears to be a result of the 
climatic and scenic charm of the Pa- 
cific coast; the determination to re- 
tain population is the result of a con- 
fident belief that the Vancouver dis- 
trict and other industrial and ship- 
ping centres are on the eve of a 
period of tremendous development. 

This situation has coincided with 
a radical change in the personnel and 
policies of certain great corporations 
which occupy a basic position in the 
industrial life of British Columbia, 
chiefly those concerned with the elec- 
tric power and urban transportation 
businesses. The history of these busi- 
nesses in British Columbia has been 
unique in Canada. Owing to the 
comparative youth of the community 
they escaped the great push for public 
ownership of such utilities which oc- 
cured about two generations ago and 
which led to the taking over of elec- 
tric power and local transportation in 
a great many parts of eastern Can- 
ada. When that movement died down 


the British Columbia companies seem 
to have passed into a state of con- 
siderable inertia and self-satisfaction 
which lasted for a long time, and 
which was not without its parallel in 
the province of Quebec, where the 
public ownership push had for differ- 
ent reasons also failed to get very 
far. In Quebec the inertia lasted too 
long, and the Montreal Power Com- 
pany is now in the hands of the 
province. In British Columbia the 
rise of the C. C. F. to a position of 
such threatening political strength 
that it compelled the coalition of the 
two older parties for provincial pur- 
poses had also the effect of producing 
a great change in the attitude of 
public service corporations, among 
them the B. C. Electric Railway Com- 
pany and the B.C. Power Corporation. 
These companies are now giving 
every indication of a determined 
effort to show that public utilities can 
be as effectively employed for the 
general development of industry in 
their territory when they are 
operated by wise and public-spirited 
private owners as when they are 
managed by the state. 

The new policy is closely tied in 
with the new kind of men who have 
risen to the top in these great old 
corporations. The outstanding ex- 
ample is A. E. Grauer, Executive 
Vice-President of B. C. Electric and 
last month named as president of 
B. C. Power Corporation, the holding 
company. Mr. Grauer is neither a 
corporation lawyer nor an engineer. 
He is a Ph. D. in economics and poli- 
tical science of the University of 
California, and a B. A. in jurisprud- 
ence of Oxford, where he was a B. C. 
Rhodes Scholar. <A native British 
Columbian, he was born on a Sea 
Island farm forty years ago last Jan- 
uary 21, and took his B. A. at the 
University of British Columbia at the 
age of nineteen with first class honors 
in economics and history. After this 
extraordinary brilliant university 
career he practiced law for a year in 
Vancouver and then joined the staff 
of the University of Toronto, where 
he rose to be professor of social 
science and director of the depart- 
ment. In 1936 the Bank of Canada 
retained him for a study of the 
Canadian taxation system, from 
which he went on to act as expert to 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission, and in 
1939 he became general secretary of 
the B. C. Electric. 

Obviously this is quite a new type 
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of top-flight executive for a great 
Canadian utility corporation. But 
this is only part of the picture. Mr. 
Grauer’s assistant, Lawrence Ben- 
nett Jack, is also an honor econom- 
ics man from U.B.C., an economics 
M.A. of the University of California, 
an economics Ph.D. of McGill, and a 
Rhodes Scholar with a jurisprudence 
degree from Oxford. He also has re- 
search experience with the Bank of 
Canada and the Sirois Commission, 
and he has done a large amount of 
writing in publications devoted to 
economics and finance. Mr. Jack 
was born in Formosa, then a posses- 
sion of Japan, in 1909, and I suspect 
him of belonging to a missionary 
family, which is well known to be 
the best possible background for 
persons who wish to attain eminence 
and get into Who’s Who. 


Personnel Relations 


Obviously both these gentlemen 
have spent a good deal of their adult 
lives functioning with what the anti- 
government-control writers are fond 
of calling “the ivory tower boys,” 
and it is decidedly interesting to 
find that they are actually among 
the most practical business men 
whom the country has produced in 
recent year. One of their earliest 
discoveries was that personnel rela- 
tions are among the important jobs 
of a utility company management. 
Whereupon they went out = and 
secured for that job the services of 
O. A. Petersen, an English-born Can- 
adian who studied at Syracuse and 
McGill and was twelve years per- 
sonnel manager of Dominion Rubber 
and six years of the Ammunition Di- 
vision of Canadian Industries Ltd. 
Mr. Petersen is carrying out a mo- 
dernization of the personnel system 
of the company that has already 
added much to its popularity. Spe- 
cial expert management in another 
department is assured by the ap- 
pointment this month as a vice-presi- 
dent of B. C. Power of Thomas N. 
Moran, who comes from Stevenson 
and Kellogg Ltd., a firm which spe- 
cializes in management engineering, 
and which recently did a survey of 
B.c. Electric. Mr. Moran has also 
been working for the government as 
wartime assistant to the Deputy 
Minister for Air. 

This group of companies was ori- 
ginally founded by British capital- 
ists, who retained control of it until 
a few years ago, with the result that 
it eventually came to suffer rather 
severely from absentee ownership. 
It is now completely in the hands of 
Canadians and its policies are being 
determined by young British Colum- 
bians of the most forward-looking 
type. 

B. C. Power has for several years 
been running a highly energetic pub- 
licity campaign for the development 
of new industry in its territory. The 
annual report of B.C. Electric, just 
issued, is bound in a cover which 
simulates B.C. plywood, and tells 
the story of the company’s opera- 
tions in a way which is obviously in- 
tended to lead to understanding 
rather than mystification. Not only 
that, but the company has had what 
I fancy older managements would re- 
gard as the odd idea of sending a 
copy of it to every employee. 


More Expansion 


Private ownership is not the oniy 
thing that is working for industrial 
and public service expansion in B.C. 
The B.C. Power Commission, a gov- 
ernment body, has just announced 
an $800,000 development project for 
portions of the province not served 
by B.C. Power, and Premier Hart 
intimates that part of this may be 
the first step in “a more ambitious 
scheme for the rural electrification 
of the Okanagan.” British Colum- 
bia is not disposed to be much influ- 
enced by the very high unemploy- 
ment figures recorded last month 
for that province by the Ottawa 
labor department. There were 33,000 
persons reported as unplaced with 
only 8,000 jobs open. This is as- 
cribed almost entirely to a _ bottle- 
neck in the supply of skilled men in 
the two basic fields of construction 
and logging, both of which are oper- 
ating well below requirements and 
thereby holding up other operations 
which are contingent on expansion 


in these branches. Power and equip- 
ment for a large expansion in the 
primary industries is already avail- 
able, and the market is abundant, 
so that the only difficulty is that of 
securing labor of the right kind. The 
lines mentioned are obviously those 
in which there is little possibility of 
diluting skilled labor by the use of 
either unskilled labor or machinery, 
so that further progress must await 
the return of more skilled men from 
the armed forces and the munitions 
industries or the training of new 
candidates. The difficult period 
should be passed within the next 
twelve months, and once it is over 
the British Columbians look forward 
to several years of very rapid expan- 
sion, based upon the prospects of 
the Pacific trade and upon the grad- 
ual development of the vast natural 


resources which have been revealed 
by the wartime opening up of the 
northern parts of the province. 

But the most interesting thing in 
the whole situation is the realization 
by the utility company that its job is 
not merely to sell its services to such 
buyers as present themselves but to 
use the great natural resources and 
franchises which have been commit- 
ted to its charge as a means of 
building up a greater and more 
prosperous community. This is a mo- 
dern doctrine, but it is a _ pretty 
sound one, and I suspect that it is 
only on those terms that utility com 
panies will be allowed in future to 
continue in business. When they 
really want to, there is no reason 
why they should not do the job as 
well as or better than a government 
controlled set-up. 








COPPER PLUMBING 
GIVES YOU 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


(1) Freedom from rust-stained water 


(2) Freedom from slow-flowing water 
due to rust clogging 


(3) Freedom from water damage 
caused by rust leaks 


You can give your family complete freedom 
from rust and the heavy expenses resulting 
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Copper Tubes. 


from rust by having Anaconda Copper 
plumbing installed in your home. 
over, you will be surprised to learn that 
this time-tested, long-lasting pipe costs no 
more, in most cases, than ordinary, rustable 
pipe. In fact, it eventually costs less because 
it eliminates rust repairs and replacements. 
Before you build or modernize, talk it over 
with your plumbing contractor, let him give 
you the money-saving facts about Anaconda 


More- 


It will pay you, also, to consider flashings, 
valleys, eavestroughs and downspouts of 
Anaconda Copper for the outside of your 
home. Copper protects you against damage 
to roof and walls due to rust leaks, needs no 
yearly painting. Your roofing contractor 
will gladly give you an estimate. 
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Anaconda Copper & Brass 





ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Plant: 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal Office: 
939 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 
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Sigled to lead in 
Engineered to lead 
in 


Dutle? to \ead in 





Deady 


The new 1946 Chevrolet is the best Chevrolet ever built, with beauti- 
fully fashioned Body by Fisher and all the proved quality ang depend- 
ability which have caused Canada to put Chevrolet first in sales, in so 
many pre-war years. Outstanding appearance features include: new 


Beauty-Leader Styling; and new Wide-Wing radiator grille. 


The same sterling quality — the same deep, through-and-through good- 
ness which has won your preference in the past — also characterizes every 
detail of Chevrolet engineering. Features include: Chevrolet’s proved 
Valve-in-Head Thrift-Master Engine for performance with economy; the 


famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride for comfort. 


For years, Chevrolet has been the most economical of all largest-selling 
low-priced cars. We cordially invite you to see this beautiful new motor 
car, with full confidence that when you have weighed all its advantages 
of beauty, performance and value, you, too, will decide to Choose the 


Leader — Chevrolet ! 
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Cheerfulness Pervades 
Norways Austerity 


By ALEXANDER WERTH 


The cheerfulness with which Nor- 
wegians are taking their postwar 
austerity is outlined by Mr. 
Werth, who has just returned 
from overseas. Clothes are 
shabby, and food very strictly 
rationed but, amazingly, there is 
practically no black market from 
across the Swedish border, where 
everything is plentiful. In Nor- 
way’'s restaurants you eaf unra- 
tioned fish; in fact, the Nor- 
wegians eat fish all the year 
round, meat being almost non- 
existent. The margarine ration is 
nearly a pound per week, good 
stuff made from either herring or 
whale oil. The 60,000 quislings 
are systematically boycotted, 
even after they have served a 
prison term or been fined. 

Altogether the Norwegians at 
the present time are a very opti- 
mistic nation and claim they will 
be back to normal by 1951. 





*SO0TH 
THOSE ACHING 
MUSCLES! 




















«help nature carry off 
“fatigue acids | 


Don’t fret with muscular aches 


and pains! Absorbine Jr. can 
help give wonderful relief— 
QUICK! Too much exercise 
causes waste products called 
“fatigue acids” to settle in 

the muscles. Often the muscles 
swell and hurt. Just rub those 
aching muscles with quick- 
acting Absorbine Jr. [t stimulates 
local circulation so fresh blood 
flows through them and helps 


nature carry “fatigue acids” 


away! 


As swelling reduces, pain 
subsides— you feel like 


shouting for joy! Always 








keep Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 


Lyman House, 
Montreal. 


*ABSO 





seems ridiculous, and yet it is 
true: the moment you cross from 
Sweden into Norway you are in a 
different world. 

In Sweden you travelled in lux- 
ury in a third-class carriage which 
is about as good as any first- 
class carriage in Britain. Once over 
the border you are still in the same 
carriage, but the electric engine is 
replaced by an old chuffing steam en- 
gine, and at the very first station 
crowds of noisy Norwegians, many 
in British battle-dress, swarm into 
the carriages and pack the corridors 
until you feel that you are actually 
in Britain. 

Outside, everything looks much the 
same as in Sweden: fir-tree forests, 
and villages with tidy little wooden 
cottages which, when lit up at dusk, 
look like the toy villages you might 
see in store windows during Christ- 
mas shopping. 

But it’s a very different country. 
It is absurd, but thanks to Hitler, 
before entering Norway you have to 
go through an elaborate customs and 
currency examination. 

Then your first impressions of the 
differences between a Norwegian and 
a Swedish railway station take clear- 
er shape. You have already noticed 
in the train that the people aren’t 
smartly dressed as in Sweden, but 
are rather shabby, with clothes 
mostly of 1939 or 1940 vintage. The 
next thing that hits you is that the 
station buffet is positively measly. 
Where in Sweden you could get an 
excellent pre-war meal for a couple 
of Swedish crowns, here for two 
Norwegian crowns’ you get only a 
couple of dreary margarine and 
shrimp sandwiches. Once more you 
are reminded of England—though 
it's much more expensive here. 

Oslo at last. There are no porters, 
or very few, and no taxis except by 
special arrangement. You “scrounge” 
a lift or squeeze into a crowded street 
car which is more reminiscent of 
Moscow than anything I know. Snow 
and ice clutter up the streets. 


Fish, Staple Diet 


At your hotel the paint is peeling 
off the walls, and for supper there 
are more shrimp and margarine 
sandwiches and ersatz tea. However, 
on closer acquaintance you _ find 
Oslo isn’t really so badly off, but one 
of its peculiarities is that apart from 
a little bread, margarine and some- 
times sugar, you get no rationed foods 
in any restaurant. This means that 
whether you like it or not you eat 
unrationed fish, or if you’ve money 
to burn, lobster-—-but no meat. For 
meat is very severely rationed to six 
ounces per month, and in fact almost 
non-existent. 

So the Norwegian people actually 
live on fish, potatoes and margarine 
and some—not very much (% lb. per 
day)—-bread. Anything else is very 
unusual, but fish is so plentiful they 
can thrive on it. And they do. 

The margarine ration is nearly one 
pound per week, and it’s good stuff, 
so that you would hardly know the 
difference between it and butter. It 
is mostly made of herring oil by 
a new process invented during the 
war, though recently a whale ship 
arrived with enough whale oil to 
supply Norway’s needs for fats for 
six months. 

I should hate to live on fish all the 
year round, but the Norwegians don’t 
seem to mind, and, above all, they are 
taking their austerity very seriously. 
They are full of optimism mingled, 
where food is concerned, with a cer- 
tain feeling of defiance towards the 
Swedes. This explains why there is 
practically .no black market, and, 
although the temptation to smuggle 
food from Sweden must be enormous, 
few yield to it. The Norwegians 
claim they will be back to normal in 
1951. Meantime they are doing with- 
out luxuries, and are not blaming 
the government for spending avail- 
able foreign exchange on new ships 
and trawlers—mostly from Sweden. 
They would prefer to buy ships from 





Britain for s.erling, but Britain can’t 
sell many now. 

Clothes and shoes are very scarce 
and severely rationed. There won't 
be one new pair of shoes for every 
Norwegian in 1946. Shops are almost 
literally empty except for wooden 
toys. boxes and other more or less 
useless objects. 


Happy in Freedom 


A few weaker spirits try to settle 
in Sweden after buying Swedish 
crowns at a black market ratio of 
four to one, and others (twenty thou. 
sand, it is said) are contemplating 
emigrating to Australia. But the 
majority are still so pleased over 
liberation that they are determined 
to make their country a success. They 
confess they celebrated the liberation 
far too long, that they couldn’t shake 
off their holiday mood and that 
lumberjacks didn’t cut as much wood 
this last year as they might have 
done. For this, however, there are 
special reasons: food, clothing and 
tobacco allowances for lumberjacks 
were very inadequate. This is now 
being remedied. The position of the 
timber trade, which has been af- 
fected by all this, is not entirely 
unlike the coal position in Britain. 
There has been a tendency to drift 
out of it. 

There are other difficulties. The 
tourist trade is unlikely to revive in 
the near future. Aluminium and 
other exports are dead. The fishing 
fleet and ships are down by half, 
and on replacement of these much 
depends. The government insists on 
cooperation by small owners for 
marketing and export trade organiz- 
ation, but subject to this provision 


private ownership is encouraged in 
agriculture, fisheries and timber cut- 
ting. Significant also is the Norwe- 
gian Socialist Government's decision 
after the wartime requisitioning of 
ships to hand these back promptly 
to the owners. Better results are 
expected from private shipowners 


than from nationalized ships. “More- 
over, there is no desire to provok 
other powers into subsidizing their 
shipping and so squeeze the Norwe 
gians out of existence. 

“In such a race we couldn’t competi 
with America,” the Norwegians say 

Among the most important con- 
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@ UNIVERSITY 


future success. 
not available when it is required. 


to have. 


Stow much does Ps og 
TY:EDUCATION easZ? 





Most parents fail to realize how much a University education will cost 
until their boy or girl is ready to start on this important step towards 
And, in all too many cases, the necessary money is 


Investors Syndicate of Canada, Limited, offers YOU a sound, time- 
tested plan for setting aside small sums regularly so that you will be 
ready to give your boy or girl the opportunity in life that you want them 
Thousands of parents are already using this plan. 
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The Year this Company was founded 


TORONTO 


Our picture shows 
Bay Street just be- 
low King, about 
fifty years ago— 
today the heart of 
Toronto’s finan- 
cial district. Our 
present offices are 
on the site of Mrs. 
Eliza Hassan’s gro- 
cery store, at which 
the confectioner’s 
horse-drawn cart 


has stopped. 


Established 1896 





- Guaranteed Trust Certificates represent a 


profitable form of short term investment. 
$100.00 and upwards are placed with the Company in 
trust for definite periods—two to five years. 
are issued for the amounts received, and interest (3% per 
annum for five years) is paid by cheque half-yearly. 
ment of interest and of principal on maturity are absolutely 
guaranteed by the Company. 
under the laws of Ontario as Trustee Investments. 


Amounts of 
Certificates 


Pay- 


These certificates qualify 


Let us serve you also as Transfer Agent, Registrar, 
or Trustee under your Bond Mortgage. 


Head Office - * 


The London and Western Trusts Co., Ltd. 


London, Canada 


BRANCHES: TORONTO — LONDON — VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER — SASKATOON — WINNIPEG 
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With the majority of Canadian service personnel now home from over- 
seas, it is sometimes difficult for us to realize that other Empire troops are 
just coming back—like these Nigerian troops, seen here disembarking from 
the ship which brought them home after three years in India and Burma. 


erns which are state-owned or owned 
'y municipalities in Norway are the 
ailways and a considerable pro- 
portion of the electric power plants—- 
is is the case, incidentally, in Sweden. 
In Norway, as in Sweden, there is 

great eagerness for British coal. 
Unlike the Swedes, the Norwegians 
ire not much interested in British 
ixury goods. Coal, machinery, ships 
re what they want. Plus a little 
They are facing 
their austerity cheerfully—in a bet- 
er spirit than, for instance, France. 
Because it really is austerity for all, 


King Haakon included. King Haakon’s 


popularity is immense. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
Yorway, where the term “quisling” 
riginated, is about the only country 
vhere the quisling problem has been 
itisfactorily solved. 

This, again, is the result of that in- 
tinctive solidarity which is so 
haracteristic of: Norwegian demo- 
racy. No doubt the struggle in Nor- 
vay was not as fierce and grim as, 
iy, in Poland, and the damage caus- 
d by the Germans and quislings 
vas relatively smaller than in East- 


ern Europe, or even France. What 
also simplified matters was that from 
the start it had been a clear-cut issue, 
as distinct from Denmark, where the 
government in a sense “collaborated” 
with the invader, or France, where 
Vichy dangerously confused the is- 
sues. In Norway everything was plain 
from the outset: you were for Haa- 
kon, or for Quisling. 

Quisling had some sixty thousand 
followers, and everybody knows them. 
There was no concealment. There 
are, no doubt, differences be- 
tween the ten big shots who were 
executed, the other bigwigs who have 
been sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment, and the small quis- 
ling fry: but the conception of the 
“bread and butter” quisling is not 
accepted by the Norwegian people. 

To have been a member of the 
Quisling Party constitutes guilt, and 
the only question is that of degree. 
Every quisling, no matter how small, 
must suffer: that is the Norwegian 
approach. And as all the quislings 
are known, this eliminates all those 
painful suspicions and _ discussions 
about “what were you doing’—which 
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WEEDS IN LAWNS 


THIS EASY MODERN WAY WITH 2-4-D 






, EED-NO-|MfoRE ” (2-4-D) 











Kills Weeds Completely... Won’t harm grass, 


THIS YEAR can clear out dandelions, plantains and other un- 


sightly weec 


s in lawns and paths without damaging the grass. Just 


spray the area ONCE with WEED-NO-MORE as soon as weeds 


appear in leaf and they will be killed “ag = ata right to the roots. 
The grass and soil remain unharmed. ‘T 


yen seed any bare spots 


and you will bave a perfect weed-free lawn. W EED-NO-MORE, 


house plants. 





“Keg Trade Mark 


the magic 2-4-D Weed Killer, is non-poisonous to humans and 
will not stain the hands or clothing. Also kills poison ivy. 


**Green Cross’? DDT Flower 
Spray—The very latest in- 
secticide spray to control aphis, 
thrips, rose leaf roller, green- 
house leaf tyer larvae and 
other pests on garden and 


“Green Cross”” Rotenone 
Garden Guard*—A_ double- 
action garden dust which kills 
both sucking and chewing in- 
sects on flowers. Particularly 
good for vegetables because 
non-poisonous to humans, 


These are but three of a complete line of modern pest 
control products for the garden now available at your 
store under the “Green Cross” trademark. 


GREEN CROSS INSECTICIDES are Manufactured in Canada by: 


The Canada Paint 
Co. Limited 


The Lowe Brothers 
Company Ltd. 


The Sherwin-Williams 
Co. ef Canada Ltd. 


The Martin-Senour 
Company Limited 


are poisoning life in France, for ex- 
ample. Only, there aren’t enough 
jails for all the sixty thousand quis- 
lings, so the small fry are either 
locked. up for a few weeks or merely 
fined. 

But that doesn’t end the matter. 
Norwegian civic solidarity comes into 
play against the quislings. They’re 
all known, so they are being boycot- 
ted socially and economically. One 
employer told me “I was going to give 
a small job to a quisling. I didn't 
know he was one, but some of my 
employees knew. They pointed this 
out to me and said that if I engaged 
him they would walk out on me.” 


An Economic Problem 


In Norway, short of labor, this 
creates quite an economic problem, 
bringing into being an_ artificial 
class of unemployed. The matter is 
being seriously discussed in the press. 
There is no legislation about the 
boycotting of quislings who have 
served their term, but there is a 
spontaneous movement of Norwegian 
democracy, which acted in a similar 
spirit of solidarity in the matter of 
resistance to the Germans. 

It is something typically Norwegian. 
Actually everyone knows that in a 
year or two years the small quisling 
fry will be accepted back into econo- 


mic life, though a slight stigma may 
remain forever. But for the present 
the Norwegian nation feels that they 
have not yet been sufficiently pun- 
ished, and the boycott continues. 

It may be economically harmful, 
but from the standpoint of national 
morale it is considered, on balance, 
of the greatest value. The only diver- 
gence of opinion is on how long this 
boycott should last. Those with more 
tolerant views are called the “Silky 
Front,” as distinct from the more 


intolerant majority Known as the “Ice 
Front” who say “Be icy with them.’ 
But it is only a question of degree. 
Here are two stories that are go- 
ing the rounds in Oslo. 


One concerns a Frenchman who 
comes to Norway. “Our quisling 
was called Laval,’ he says. “Who 


was yours?” 

The other is about 
denials made by 
traitor at his 
no quisling!” 


the supposed 
Norway's’ arch- 
trial: “I swear I am 














| Degree Courses in Arts 





- QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


KINGSTON, 
| JULY 2—AUGUST 14 


School of Fine Arts—Art, Drama, Ballet, Music 

| Radio Institute in co-operation with CBC 

| Refresher Course in English (July 24-August 14) 
Contemporary Poetry and Drama. 


For information write to Department of University 
Extension, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


ONTARIO 












































now how Masonite can hel 
technical data, and 48-page 








an ultra-modern office 


Presdwood in 
TEN/TEST Ashlar Blocks. 





furniture, interiors, exteriors . . 


Though Masonite is still in somewhat short supply, everything possible is being 
done to correct this situation speedily. It is .herefore suggested that you learn 
improve your premises. Write for free samples, 


20klet, “What you ought to know about Masonite 
Brand Products,” to International Fibre Board Limited, Gatineau, Que., Dept 





Continental Paper Products Ltd., Montreal, recognized in 
Masonite* (and its companion product in modern building, 
TEN/TEST*) the scope offered for streamlining the interior of 


. «+e with a material that was finished and in 
lifetime full-color before it was ever installed. 


Shown above is the executive office. Walls of Masonite, color-processed, 
feature a popular shade called Rustone; panels are scored and bevelled 
attractively in cream. Wainscot and decorative top-border of Tempered 
its natural warm 


brown. Sound-absorbing ceiling of 


General Office: Lower walls and solid stair-rail of Masonite (Greentone); 


contrasting moulding and wainscot of Tempered Presdwood; upper 
walls of TEN/TEST Insulating Panels in natural color. 


a You fee can make Masonite’s 
versatility . . . adaptability . . . serve you as effectively. 
This wonder wood of 1,000 uses is water-resistant, durable, steel-strong 


.. yet it handles like wood, fabricates as easily. And it’s beautiful . . 
natural finish . . . o1 painted, enamelled, lacquered or color-treated as above. 


. in its 


Whether your need is for flooring, tiling, wainscotting, home and office 


- you'll find that modern Masonite does 
almost every wood job better, quicker. more economically! 





Masonile 


y Waele >» 
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PRODUCTS 


* Masonite and Ten/TsEst are registered trade marks of Masonite Company of Canada Ltd., and International Fibre Board Limited 
signifying a diversified group of building products 
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Club Mogul Jane Austen Believed 
to Have Had Big League Team 


By J. N. HARRIS 


figs opening of the baseball sea- 
son as usual released a flood of 
baseball history and oldest inhab- 
itants’ tales in the public prints, 
with, of course, the usual staid and 
stately editorials on the significance 
of the game in the American, and 
Canadian, way of life. Once more 
one read of the gentlemen at the 
Knickerbocker Club, who formed 
the first team, and of Abner Double- 
day, who is reputed to have invented 
the game in a cow-pasture at 
Cooperstown, N.Y. And again, the 
shameful descent of the game from 
the English children’s picnic game 
of Rounders was mentioned. 

As baseball enthusiasts are more 
touchy about the descent of base- 
ball from rounders than the Victor- 
ians were about hints that they 
might have descended from a com- 
mon ape-like ancestor, it is time to 
put a stop to the slander once and 
for all, even if it entails branding 
St. Abner Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
as an old fraud and a plagiarist. 

Baseball did not, in fact, descend 
from the English game of rounders. 
It descended from the old English 
game of baseball. Yes, this import- 
ant fact, which we have never seen 
mentioned on the sports page, was 
confirmed as the result of research 
in the works of that famous English 
sportscribe, Miss Jane Austen. That 
is what we said, Jane Austen. 

In “Northanger Abbey”, on page 
two, (in the Modern Library Giant 
Economy Size edition) Mis. Austen 
states that the heroine, Catharine 
Morland, preferred ‘cricket, base- 
ball, riding on horseback”, etc., to 
books. 


eo a vista that little sentence 

opens up before our astonished 
eyes! It has been pointed out that 
Jane Austen hardly referred to the 
Napoleonic wars in her novels, but 
preferred to write of the quiet goings 
on in village society. If we are to 
believe her statement that baseball 
was part of the goings-on of village 
society what may we not read be- 
tween the lines of her novels? After 
all, if Catherine Morland was a ball- 
player, how do we know that Emma 
Woodfield was not shortstop for the 
Highbury nine? 

“Emma” would be a considerably 
different novel if baseball had been 
given its proper place therein. For 
instance, in Chapter Four: ‘What 
sort of looking man is Mr. Martin?” 

“Oh, not handsome—I thought him 
very plain at first’. 

“Ah, but I have heard it adverted 
to that he batted .420 for Puddleby 
St. Asaphs in the Home Counties 
league last summer”. 

“Did he indeed? Although normal- 
ly the yeomanry are precisely the 
order of people with whom I can 
have nothing to do, circumstances 
alter cases. With circumspection it 
is possible that we could get him for 
the curate and a retired sea-captain, 
with cash on the side’. 

Had Miss Austen seen the future 
of the thing, we might have come 
across this, in “Pride and Prejudice’. 

“Peanuts were passing’ round. 
Elizabeth had been obliged, as a 
result of an argument with the um- 
pire, to leave the field in the last half 
of the fourth. 


‘‘Oh, look ’em over, ump’, she 
cried, noticing the manner in which 
Darcy had called one a ball, when 


it had split the centre of the pan, 
‘Kill that ump’. 

“Mr. Bingley, who had been stand- 
ing at the plate with an offhand air, 
now addressed himself to the ball, 
and clouted it out of the park. 

‘““Tt is indeed time that the pitcher 
was yanked’, said Elizabeth, ‘if 
Netherfield is not to suffer defeat at 
the hands of a bunch of bums that 
could never make the ‘first division’ ” 

Miss Austen certainly missed the 
boat. Just at the time when Surtees 
was gaining immortality as the chron- 
icler of English hunting, she could 
have been saving the old English 
game of baseball. We should hear 
every year about the Eton vs. Harrow 
match at Lord’s, with Mr. Claude El- 





liott being ejected from the park for 
protesting a decision, and no doubt 
Dickens could have sold the Artful 
Dodger to Brooklyn to play in the 
Woild Serious. 

But perhaps, after all, there have 
been changes in the game since Miss 
Austen’s heroines played it. 


COUPLE of weeks ago we made 

some remarks about the interna- 
tional obligations of sports writers. 
Since then, according to youngish 
(23) balding (see cut) Time maga- 
zine, the Soviet youthpaper Pioneer 
fired a sports writer called Siniav- 
sky for writing an unsportsmanlike 
story of the treatment given the Dy- 
namo soccer team by the British. 
The Pioneer (shades of Rudyard put- 
ting his paper to bed) also sacked 
its editor for passing the story. 

We are grateful that one govern- 
ment took us up so quickly, but hon- 
estly, we didn’t want to lose any man 
his job. We won’t dare to drop in at 
Bowles A.C. if the thing goes any 
further. It would be sufficient pun- 


ishment just to make Siniavsky 
write up Ladies Bowling tourna- 
ments for a few weeks. So far as 


the deskman is concerned, well don’t 
they have any desk jobs in Siberia, 
say the Aktiubinsk Argus? 
T IS time somebody put a stop to 
the passion for thinking up fancy 
names for occupations. There was a 
time when the girl at the telephone 
exchange was called Central. 


“Hello, Central,” you said, “can 
you give me the correct time, 
please?” 


Then somebody changed her name 
to Operator. If you asked for Cen- 
tral, you were told in chilly tones 
that it was the Operator speaking, 
and she wouldn’t give you the cor- 
rect time even if she had _ two 
watches. 

Reactionaries fought _ bravely 
against Operator until they put the 
dials in, after which a few experi- 
ments with dialling “C’” convinced 
even the die-hards that the battle 
was lost. 

Now the street car commission an- 
nounces that the man who drives the 
car is no longer a Motorman. He is 
an Operator. The Operator isn’t 
really a snob, the signs tell you; he 
just doesn’t like passengers that talk 
to him. No doubt the conductors 
will become Travel Consultants. 

The thing is gradually spreading. 
The chap who used to be the Baker, 
the one who came around with a cart 
and brought your bread, is now a 
Salesman-Driver. A _press-agent is 
cd 





either a Publicist or a Public Rela- 
tions Counsel. A publican is a Hotel 
Manager, and his New Testament 
running-mate, the sinner, is a Victim 
of Psycho-Sociological Factors be- 
yond his Control. 

The old-fashioned hired-girl be- 
came a Maid long ago. What she 
will be when her services are once 
more available, nobody knows, but 
she will certainly be regarded as a 
Gem. 


LEXANDER GLADLY AC- 

CEPTS OFFICE OF CHIEF 
SCOUT.” Newspaper headline. Na- 
turally. Office space is just as hard 
to get in every other town. That is 
ro excuse for government officials 
taking up more now that the war is 
over. 


6 lines problem of Sally’s diet ap- 

pears to be solved. The spaniel 
who refused to eat any patent dog- 
food, but preferred kidneys and in- 
sects, spent the last few days 
scratching around looking for a 
quiet corner. First she tried a linen 
pillow-case, but was discouraged, but 
finally she hit on a corner of the 
sun-porch. On VE anniversary night 
she produced four puppies, of which 
she is inordinately proud. 

The puppies, however, are _ not 
spaniels. They take after their 
father, a sly dog who has managed 
to keep his identity a secret. 

“Well, what’s all this 
Where did these puppies 
from?” we inquire. 


about? 
come 


Sally merely sniffs, and with a 
baffling, Mona Lisa sort of smile, 
seems to indicate that the answer to 
that question is worth something 
more than $64.00. 

The great advantage in the pre- 
sent situation is that Sally will eat 


anything that is put near her. She 
can afford only a limited time for 
foraging, during which time she has 
gulped down quantities of every food 
that she formerly scorned. As she 
was reared in England during the 
Blitz, when a dog was lucky to get 
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A Residential and Day School 
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fourteen and under. Autumn Term opens Wednesday, 
September llth. For Prospectus please apply to 
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Next Winter : 


MILLIONS WILL NEED YOUR 
IN WAR-TORN LANDS NEXT WINTER 


NOW ... during your spring cleaning 
.-. Set aside all the things you can spare 
. ». clothes, shoes, bedding. Have them 
ready for the drive when it begins. How- 
ever little it may be, remember each 
thing you give reduces by that much 
some person’s suffering. Millions of 
people overseas received clothing col- 
lected last year. But for every person 
clothed so far, a dozen remain thread- 
bare facing the dread of Winter. Give 
that they may live. 


START SAVING NOW 


DRIVE STARTS SOON! 


NATIONAL CLOTHING COLLECTION 


Sponsored by CANADIAN ALLIED RELIEF 






SPARE CLOTHING 


T THEY 











T. H. GOOCH 


departments. 
field organization. 


Secretary. 





T. H. Gooch, formerly Superintendent, 


sible for agency administration work. W. J. Adams, 





R. G. McDONALD 


F.A.S., 





W. J. ADAMS, F.A.S. 


CANADA LIFE EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 





JOHN L. McCARTHY 


The Canada Life Assurance Company announces four executive appointments affecting its agency and general administrative 
becomes Director of Agencies, in charge of the Company's agency and 
R. G. McDonald, formerly Superintendent, becomes Comptroller of Agencies, and as such will be respon- 
formerly Associate Secretary and Comptroller, 
John L. McCarthy, who has been associated with all major departments since joining the Company in 1933, is 
appointed an Executive Assistant. 


is promoted to be 
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lights and table scraps, we feel that 
her present attitude to food is more 
proper than the one which she adopt- 
ed on her arrival in Canada. 


T IS probable that many people are 

a little in the dark about the 
word Pakistan, which has appeared 
recently, among other places, in a 
Low cartoon in this journal. 

The word is one of those com- 
pound things, P for Punjab, K for 
Kashmir, ete. and it denotes the 
Moslem national movement in the 
northern part of India. Its leaders 
are militant and often fanatical. 

The one we met in London before 
the war is probably not typical. 

His presumptive rank in the pro- 
posed Pakistanian Cabinet was Min- 
ister of Something or other, and his 





A VINY t 
RUBBER PRODUCT 


PLASTIC SWIM SHORTS 


ANOTHER FIRST FOR 


REID’S SKINTITES 


Plastylon offers a new high in 
swim enjoyment. So sleek... so 
drag-free... you'll never realize 
you have on shorts. 


Reid’s Holiday Togs, Vancouver, B.C. 
AT ALL LEADING STORES 





name was so complicated that his 
English-speaking acquaintances re- 
ferred to him as Ali Baba. 

Ali Baba lived in a suite at the 
Savoy, and _ plotted constantly 
against the British Empire when he 
wasn’t indulging in an expensive 
round of pleasures. One of his minor 
ambitions was to get a Ph.D. degree 
from the University of London, but 
there were difficulties. One of them 
was the University’s demand that a 
thesis should be submitted, and Ali 
Baba just didn’t have time to write 
one. 

A friend of ours was engaged in 
hack-writing at the time, and a more 
brilliant hack, with the possible ex- 
ception of Oliver Goldsmith, there 
never was. He was a little surprised 
when he was commissioned to write 
a Ph.D. thesis for the Pakistanian 
Minister, but he did not bat an eye- 
lash. Ali Baba wanted a chapter 
every now and then to show to one 
of his instructors, so the work was 
produced in instalments at five 
guineas a time. (Note the gentility; 
even when buying a ghosted thesis, 


the payment was in the more noble 
guinea). 

The work was done partly in the 
British Museum reading room, and 
partly in Henneky’s New Oxford St. 
tavern. Whenever our friend was 
badly in need of money for some 
worthy purpose, he would dash off a 
spot of thesis, race to the Savoy in a 
taxi, and return with his £5.5s. 

The thesis was’ unfortunately 
never submitted, because at the 
time of the Munich crisis a rumor 
spread abroad that London was 
going to be bombed any day. The 
ardent member of the Pakistanian 
Inner War Council got more and 
more panicky, and finally chartered 
a Swissair Douglas airliner to take 
him and his suite back to dear old 
Pakistan, the place where he was 
born. 

Just watch the news about these 
Indian negotiations, and you will 
probably see Ali Baba’s name, be- 
cause he’s still in there fighting. But 
you won’t see the letters Ph.D. after 
it, because he never went back for 
his degree. 
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Mounties Horses Make Way for 
Wheels of Progress in West 


By P. W. DEMPSON 


Regina. 


HE famous and_highly-trained 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
horse, which used to carry its red- 
coated rider across the wide-open 
spaces of the prairies, is rapidly 
vanishing from the R.C.M.P. scene. 
For the police are now resorting to 
the use of fast patrol or “prowl” 
cars tracking down the West’s “bad 
men.” 

Stables at the R.C.M.P. headquart- 
ers in Regina that once held more 
than 100 horses are now occupied by 
about 25. And at the R.C.M.P. ranch 
at Fort Walsh, in southwestern 
Saskatchewan, there are only 50 
horses in pasture. 

With the disappearance of these 
horses, it is questionable whether 
the famous R.C.M.P. “musical ride” 
will ever be shown again. The ride 
was last featured at the San Fran- 
cisco World Exposition in 1939. Prior 
to the war, it was an annual attract- 
ion at the Regina Exhibition. This 
performance required almost eight 
months of constant drilling by both 
rider and horse. 

Present training of recruits in the 
handling and riding of horses is at 
a low ebb at the R.C.M.P. barracks 
in Regina. At one time, new mem- 
bers had to put in 1,000 hours on 
horseback before they completed a 
tough training course. A special se- 


lected group would go through a 
course lasting nearly a year on rid- 
ing and jumping. There was also a 





Should you see this bird anywhere 
you'll be able to recognize it as 
the now nearly extinct species of 
whooping crane, which was once 
plentiful in various parts of western 
Canada. A survey to be undertaken 
this summer in the west will deter- 
mine if any of these birds are left. 





“riot” course, where horse and rider 
were trained to circulate among mil- 
ling crowds and moving automobiles. 

Only on rare occasions nowadays 
do the “King’s horses and the King’s 
men” get an opportunity to go on 
display. These special occasions are 
at the opening of the Saskatchewan 
legislature; when the Governor-Gen- 
eral or other high-ranking dignitar- 
ies visit Regina, and during the an- 
nual Travellers’ Day parade at the 
Regina Fair. 

Although there is still some breed- 
ing of R.C.M.P. horses being carried 
on at the Fort Walsh ranch, it ap- 
pears as if the famous animal is al- 
most a thing of the past. 


Whooping Crane Extinct? 


Looked upon by many as one of 
the most beautiful birds in North 
America, the whooping crane is now 
on the verge of extinction. About 
125 years ago it existed in impressive 
numbers in various parts of western 
Canada and the central states, but 
it is estimated there are fewer than 
100 left. 

Realizing its plight, several wild 
life organizations in the United States 
and Canada are making a joint ef- 
fort to help the whooping crane re- 
establish itself. Failing this, these 
groups hope to record in motion pic- 
tures and sound its actions and voice. 

For two months this summer, the 
Audubon Society of New York and 
the Fish and Wild Life Service of 
Washington, D.C., will conduct a 
survey throughout the northern part 
of the prairie provinces where it is 
believed a few of these birds still 
exist. The contribution of Saskatch- 
ewan will be the work of Fred Bard, 
curator of the provincial museum in 
Regina, who has been loaned to the 
U.S. organizations. Mr. Bard, an 
ornithologist of note, will act as 
Canadian collaborator. 

The last authentic record of these 
birds in Canada dates back to 1922, 
when a number were seen in the 
Moose Mountain area, in southeast- 
ern Saskatchewan. 

Hundreds of circulars describing 
the whooping crane have been dis- 
tributed to prairie residents. The 
survey team will work through the 
R.C.M.P., trading companies, mis- 
sionaries, school teachers and out- 
door organizations. 

The bird stands four feet high, has 
white plumage, a red head and black 
wing tips. It gets its name from its 
call—a “whooping” sound that can 
be heard three miles away on a wind- 
less day. 


Ancient Bristol Bell 


A time-worn relic of the Chaucer- 
ian period, a tiny bell that for 600 
years summoned the people to duty 
in St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol, Eng- 


land, has been donated to Grace 
United Church in Winnipeg by the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol. 

The bell was sent in lasting ap- 
preciation of the assistance given by 
the church’s congregation following 
the blitz of Bristol in June, 1941. 
Nearly a ton of food was shipped by 
the members to the bombed-out cit- 
izens in Bristol. 

The bell is all that remains of what 
was Bristol’s oldest and most beauti- 
ful historical building destroyed du- 
ring the first night of the blitz. It 
was found—corroded, twisted and 
worn—among the debris and rubble 
of the bombed edifice. 

Presented to the congregation of 
Grace church by Dr. W. G. Martin, 
minister, it will hang inside the 
building as an object of interest. 


Alaska Highway Travel 


Everything points to the Alaska 
highway becoming a great tourist 
attraction, although it may be some 
time before traffic for pleasure pur- 
poses is permitted over the route. 


Everyone travelling on the high- 
way must have a permit, according to 
present regulations, except Canadian 
or United States servicemen on duty 
and highway maintenance personnel. 
Permits are not being issued to per- 
sons wishing to travel the route for 
trips such as hunting, fishing, vaca- 
tioning and sightseeing. 

Letters at the rate of about 25 daily 
are reaching the Alaska Highway 
Traffic Control board, in Edmonton, 
asking information regarding travel 
on the road, and stating reasons for 
wanting to make a trip. Strangely 
enough nearly all of these are from 
the United States. In the past month, 
an average of six permits a day was 
granted. The majority of these went 
to U.S. veterans going to Alaska to 
settle on land under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 


Chinese Study P.F.R.A. 


Destroyed by the Japs during the 
war, the old irrigation systems along 
the coastal regions of China are to 
be restored—possibly by the adoption 
of some of the engineering tricks 


utilized by the P.F.R.A. in prairie 
irrigation. 

Recently P. S. Quan, an irrigation 
engineer for the Chinese government, 
spent several weeks with P.F.R.A. 
officials discussing and inspecting a 
number of Saskatchewan’s irrigation 
developments. Some of the methods 
used are applicable to China, he 
thought. 


Monuments Planned 


Suitable monuments may soon be 
historical sites that have national 
significance in Canada. The Historic 
Sites and Monuments board is to 
meet shortly in Ottawa to consider 
the possibility of building them. 
Activities of the board were some- 
what curtailed during the war. 

Among the sites that may receive 
recognition are Fort Esperance and 
Fort Pitt. The former, near the 
junction of the Qu’Appelle and As- 
siniboine Rivers, was the headquart- 
ers of the old North West Company. 
It was founded in 1787. Fort Pitt, 


35 miles northeast of Lloydminster, 
was the scene of considerable fight- 
ing during the Riel Rebellion of 1885. 





John Gooch, recently elected as Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Toronto, 
will take office on July 1, 1946. 





BILL: I’ve got all that licked! 


packing and marketing . . 
Invoices and other documents. 


exporter. 


South 
she can get. 


WA. 8070 








BILL: Talking about exports, we’re doing a fine business with South 
America these days! 


JACK: V’ve been turning down orders like that — the 
is far too complicated — Consular Invoices, Certificates of 
Origin and zaodness only knows what other documents... 
all to be made out in a foreign language... 
by the South American Custoias, too, if you make any mistakes. 

I handfe all my export shipments 

through Canadian-European Forwarders Ltd. —they have a special 

department for Central and South America. 

. they take over all the worry of Consular 

They have a Spanish-speaking staff, 

with actual South American experience. 

JACK: Well, that’s a service that really means something, to any 

Think VIl get in touch with them right away! 

that sort of help | know we could do plenty of business with 

America — and Canada 


Canadian-European Forwarders Ltd. 
Canada’s Leading International Freight Forwarders 
Empire Building 
TORONTO 1 





shipping end 


and heavy fines 


They instruct me as to 


Do a swell job, too! 
With 


needs all the export trade 


WA. 8079 
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Citizens Protest the Granting of 
Bail to Habitual Criminals 


By P. W. LUCE 


Vancouver. 
FFICIALS of the Vancouver 
Trades and Labor Council have 
protested against the common prac- 
tice of granting bail to professional 
criminals. In doing this they have 
widespread support outside the legal 
fraternity, the viewpoint of which 
has been given by Judges Boyd and 
Sargent, of the County Court. 

These two learned gentlemen ad- 
vance arguments to show that the 
fundamental principles of British 
jurisprudence presume every accused 
to be innocent until proved guilty, 
and therefore entitled to bail, the 
amount of which is fixed in accord- 
ance with the nature of the crime 
charged, the severity of the possible 
punishment, and_ the _ probability 
of conviction. Severe punishment, 
rather than the refusal of bail, is 





Met This beautiful vine was lost to 
commerce for many years, but 
was occasionally found in some 
of the old gardens, known as 
Climbing Peony, Climbing 
Rose, Double Hardy Morning 
Glory, etc. It dies to the ground 
each Fall and comes up new 
from the roots each Spring. 
Extremely hardy and vigorous. 
The full, double 
flowers are clear bright pink, 
1% to 2 inches across, and 
—— in great profusion all 

ummer, even in hot weather. 
Many old gardeners will recog- 
nize this fine vine. We offer 
plants that will flower this sea- 
son. Order and send remittance 
now. Delivery at planting sea- 
son. (Each 50¢) (3 for $1.25) 
(dozen $4.00) postpaid. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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Your reputation demands 
that you do a good job! And, 
a good building job is as- 
sured if you insulate with 
Spun Rock Wool. You see, 
Spun Rock Wool is positive 
insulation against elements 
. it is sound and 
fireproof. Include Spun Rock 
Wool in your building plans 
from the start. Available in 
bulk, batts, blankets 
and pipe-covering for domes- 
tic, industrial 


of weather . 


rolls, 
and marine 
uses. For complete informa- 


tion write to: 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


THOROLD ONTARIO 


Represented by: 
F. S. BRIDGES LIMITED, 
8 Marlborough Ave., Toronto 5 
ASBESTOS LIMITED 
1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 
SHANAHAN’S LIMITED 


Vancouver, B.C. 








considered the greater deterrent of 
crime. How this is to work out if 
bail is skipped is not explained. 

Apparently the magistrates  con- 
sider $2000 as sufficient bail for men 
accused of safecracking. The money 
has not been raised in every case, 
but it has been found for some men 
who have again been arrested on 
charges of safecracking while tem- 
porarily at large. The magistrates, 
if so inclined, may grant them bail on 
this second charge. 

There are Known to have been 
three gangs of expert safecrackers 
operating in Vancouver recently. 
They averaged four jobs a week for 
six weeks, and then ran into hard 
luck. Eight men were rounded up, 
and the police have what they con- 
sider satisfactory evidence against 
them. 

Four men were captured a few 
minutes after the Hollywood Theatre 
safe had been blown open and $398 
taken from it. They were caught 
with approximately that amount of 
money in a nearby shoe repair shop 
operated by one of the men. There 
were various burglars’ tools under 
the counter, and a large quantity of 
nitro-glycerine hidden under’ the 
floor. They tried to escape when the 
police arrived. Some of ihem have a 
record. 

When arraigned, the magistrate 
fixed the bail at $2000 apiece ac- 
cording to custom. 


Penitentiary to Move 


The B.C. Penitentiary, which has 
bisected the waterfront section of 
New Westminster for more than 
fifty years, may soon be moved to a 
new site. Seabird Island, two miles 
east of Agassiz, has been surveyed as 
a possible location, and approval is 
awaited from Ottawa, which holds 
title. 

The island is an Indian reserve, 
and consists of about 4,000 acres. Pri- 
son buildings, exercise yards, and 
gardens, would require about 1,600 
acres, many times the area of the 
present site. 

It is understood that the few In- 
dians now on Seabird Island would 
be allowed to remain there. 


Intrepid Voyager 


Sixty-six-year-old O. P. Smith is 
paddling his own canoe from Van- 
couver to New York, a distance esti- 
mated at the start as 3850 by water 
and 500 miles by portage. Actually, 
it will probably work out at consider- 
ably more by portage, for already 
300 miles have been added because 
Mr. 
too 


tough to navigate from Chilli- 





W. DENT SMITH 


who has been elected a Director of 
Canadian Oil Companies, Limited. 
Mr. Smith is President and Treasurer 
of Terminal Warehouses Limited, To- 
ronto, and also of Raymond Corpora- 
tion Limited. A native of Wilming- 
ton, Del., Mr. Smith resides in Toronto 
and is Honorary Treasurer of the 
English Speaking Union of Ontario.* 





Smith found the Fraser River 


wack to Soda Creek, and shipped his 
frail craft to the Cariboo by stage. 
There he took to the river again for 
his thirteen-day paddle to Prince 
George. 

Leaving Vancouver on April 7, Mr. 
Smith has no definite date for reach- 
ing his destination. He’s in no hurry. 
He intends to follow the disused route 
of the fur traders eastward, and will 
head along the Beaver River to the 
Churchill, Sturgeon, and Saskatchew- 
an Rivers, then through Lake Winni- 
peg and into the Winnipeg River. 

With necessary portages, he will 
go on to Pigeon River, Rainy Lake, 
Lake of the Woods, and into Lake 
Superior, where he will raise his tiny 
mast and a bit of a sail to help him 
across the expanse of waters until he 
reaches the Ottawa River and goes 
down the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain and into the Hudson 
River, which is practically journey’s 
end for this intrepid voyager. 


Beef Prices Halved 


The price of champion beef 
slumped to 55 cents a pound at the 
Kamloops Fat Stock Show this year. 
At previous sales it has been around 
$1. Even at 55 cents, Bulman Bro- 
thers got $618.75 for their grand 
champion 1,100-pound Hereford steer. 
Safeway Stores was the buyer. 

For the first time in 27 years 
Shorthorns won the carload lot 
championship, a fine bunch of steers 
from the Coldstream Ranch defeat- 
ing the Douglas Lake Herefords. 

On the whole, better than average 
prices were realized. The total raised 
was $41,916 for 288 head of stock. 


Plants on Buttons 


Button gardens form the latest oc- 
cupational therapeutic treatment for 
bed-ridden veterans at Shaughnessy 
Military Hospital, Vancouver. They 
consist of dwarf plants of the rock 
garden variety growing on an over- 
coat button. Most of the plants are 
half an inch high, and the garden is 


embellished with diminutive orna- 
e : 


ments. Watering is done with an eye 
dropper, and weeding carried out 
with tweezers. 

Mrs. Lashley Hall, of White Rock, 
originated the button gardens. 


Sale of War Craft 


Their war work done, more than 
100 vessels ranging from fishing 
craft to frigates now ride at anchor 
in Bedwell Bay, a few miles up Bur- 
rad Inlet from Vancouver. The ships 
are awaiting sale by the War Assets 


Corporation, but many of them will 
e 


be heavy with rust before they find 
buyers. 

Bedwell Bay held the “boneyard 
fleet” of the first world war, and will 
be the home of the unsold craft of 
the second until the authorities are 
ready to accept the bids of the junk 
dealers for the last few unsaleable 
bottoms. 

The bigger vessels in Bedwell Bay 
include seven Bangor mine-sweepers, 
eleven frigates, and seven 105-foot 
mine-sweepers. Among the smaller 
craft are crashboats, barges, light- 
ers, a ferry boat, and many dinghie.. 
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DU'EGVER FEEL LIKE THROWING 
UP THE SPONGE AS You GETALL 
JAMMED UP WITH WORK. 





I'M SoRRY, I'LL HAVE 
To GIVE MY BUSINESS 
TO SOMEONE ELSE 


AND TO TOP ITALL ‘You Lose 
ONE OF Your. BEST CUSTOMERS 
BECAUSE OF POCR SERVICE 
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AND You'D GIVE A MILLION BUCKS FoR 
SOMEONE To HELP You WHO KNOWS THE 
BUSINESS, WHEN IN WALKS ONE OF 
Your. OLD EMPLOYEES JUST 
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ART AND ARTISTS 





Modern French “Limited Editions” 
Rank as Original Works of Art 


By PAUL DUVAL 


Tes exhibition of fine French 
book-making which has recently 
en touring this country under the 
uspices of the French Embassy prob- 
bly opened a considerable number 

f Canadian eyes to a form of fine 
rt rarely seen at its best here. 

The sample pages on display in this 
x<hibition presented a rather well- 
»alaneed cross-section of French 
itwentieth-century limited editions. 
\lthough there were a number of 
fairly vital omissions in the show 
it was, on the whole, excellent; and 
Professor Bonfils, who made the 
selection, is to be congratulated on 
is discrimination. 

What might not improperly be 
described as the “limited” Limited 
Edition is an enterprise almost whol- 
vy peculiar to France. The produc- 

yn of fifty or, perhaps, one hundred 
exquisitely made volumes’ com- 
prising an entire edition has been 
cultivated there to the point where 
such books have become as valuable 
to museum collections as original 
paintings, themselves. 

The artists and artisans who pro- 
duce these remarkable books — the 
present-day typographers, binders 
and designers —are carrying on a 
lengthy if, at times, broken tradition. 
Great type-designers like Nicolas 
in the fifteenth century; 
(Garamond, in the sixteenth; and May- 
eur, in the eighteenth, established 


' standards of subtlety in design and 


craftsmanship which remain valid 
in France to this day. The produc- 
tion of finely illustrated French 
books reached a notable peak during 
he eighteenth century and then vir- 
tually ceased throughout most of the 
nineteenth. 


Rich New Era 


It was towards the end of the last 
entury that the basis of a rich, new 
era of designing and illustrating was 

stablished. The founding of the 

Society of Painter Engravers in Paris 
in 1889 re-initiated the production 

finely illustrated volumes which 
vere to be judged as works of art. 
casional volumes like the His- 
ires Naturelles with Lautrec’s 
irkling illustrations, planted the 
seed for the rich fruits which were 
follow during the next century. 
ie Society of Painter Engravers, 
ter decades during which book- 
oduction was solely in the hands of 
cks, organized to assist the issuing 
books in which paper, binding, 
ustrating and typography were to 
of equal importance, and all of 
\hich were to sensitively reflect the 


\ ritten text. 
Thus, while  illustrator-designers 
lise Morris, Beardsley, Crane and 


Phil May were making their black- 
and-white mark in England, across 
tie Channel French creators and pub- 
li;\hers were launching what was to 
bP ove one of the richest eras of illus- 
tating in history . . . an era, which, 
i! it can be said to have started with 
any single volume, began with the 
publication of the Bonnard edition 
©! Daphnis et Chloé, issued in 1990. 


The Australian House of the Future 
1s a spacious airy dwelling with 
many windows. Models of various 
types of homes adapted to Australia's 
Climate are now on view at the Em- 
Pire Bureau, Regent St., in London. 


Bonnard’s lithographs for that vol- 
ume marked it as one of the most 
visually harmonious books of all time 
and provided a firm cornerstone for 
twentieth - century book - illustration 
in France. The same artist illustrated 
Verlaine’s Parallément in the same 
year, and soon afterwards most of 
the country’s finest creators were 
spending part of their time designing 


and illustrating books. Painters like 
Rouault (The Lesser Suburbs, War 
and Misery, etc.), Matisse (The Danc- 
ing Women, Stéphane Malarmé’s 
Poems), Picasso (Metamorphoses, 
The Unknown Masterpiece,), Chagall 
(Fontaine’s Fables, Dead Souls, etc.), 
Viaminck (Decaying Enchanter, 
Works of Father Mathorel), Segonzac 
(The Wooden Cross, Boule Gui, Cab- 
aret de la Belle Femme), and Dufy 
(The Assassinated Poet, Normandie, 
Tartarin de Tarascon, Fair Child), 
and the sculptors Despiau and Maillol 
(Daphnis et Chloé, Horace’s Odes, 
Verhaeren’s Belle Chair) etched or 
engraved original plates in a myriad 
of techniques for the embellishment 
of hand-made paper pages. 

The versatility of twentieth-century 
book-illustrating is continuing evi- 
dence of a salient characteristic of 


French artist-craftsmen through the 
centuries. For instance, although 
an occasional artist such as Derain, 
who is fond of the woodcut, restricts 
himself pretty much to one _ print- 
medium, others like J. E. Laboureur 
and Bonnard have produced volumes 
in dry-point, deep-etching, lithogra- 
phy and engraving. One of the most 
notable characteristics of French 
modern limited editions is the perfec- 
tion with which author, illustrator 
and graphic medium are combined. 
How utterly fitting it was, for in- 
stance, that Mare Chagall should 
have been selected to illustrate Dead 
Souls, or for Matisse to have designed 
the lyrical plates for Malarmé’s 
Poems. And what better man could 
have been chosen to illustrate the 
works of Paul Morand than Marcel 
Vertés? 


No article, however brief, about 
modern French limited editions would 
be complete without a passing tribute 
to the men and women who design 
and tool the fine leather bindings. 
Without the cooperation of such 
binders as Pierre Legrain, Geneviéve 
de Léotard, Professors Bonfils, Jeanne 
Langrand and Rose Adler, France 
would not be so completely assured 
of its pre-eminence in the fine-edition 
field as it has been. 








SALES EXECUTIVE 


with 18 years experience in sales man- 
agement, marketing, financing, office 
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of languages and foreign countries. 
University graduate (Economics). Mar- 
ried. Reply to Box 58, Saturday Night. 
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Singing Stars Show Makes a Good 
Case for Sponsored Programs 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


bes April 28 broadcast of “Singing 
Stars of Tomorrow”, originating 
in Massey Hall before a capacity au- 
dience, brought the 1945-46 series to 
a close and set three more young 
artists on the road they all hope will 
lead to fame and fortune in concert 
or opera. The three winners were: 
first, Simone Flibotte, mezzo-soprano 
from Montreal; second, Audrey Far- 
nell, soprano of Amherst, N.S.; and 
third, Marie-José Forgues, Montreal 
soprano. 

Mile Flibotte has a rich and pow- 
erful voice marred only by a slightly 
throaty quality which further train- 
ing and exercise will probably elimi- 
nate. Her voice control is excellent 
and her pitch well-nigh perfect. Miss 
Farnell’s voice is astonishingly big; 
she has an unusually wide range and 
her tone production is superb. Mlle 
Forgues has rather a small voice 
characterized by remarkable clarity 
and buoyancy. What appeared to be 
a tendency to lose her pianissimo 
notes may perhaps be accounted for 
by the peculiar acoustics of Massey 
Hall which cannot serve both live 
and radio audiences at the same 
time. The young Montreal singer 
magnificent assurance 
and a most engaging personality. 

It is programs like the Singing 
Stars that provide radio with its 
most effective answer to the critics 
of sponsored broadcasting. In addi- 
tion to the contribution such pro- 
grams make to our entertainment 
they give hundreds of talented young 
singers an opportunity for audition 
and provide the best cf them with 
scholarships and much-needed pub- 
licity. In return for all this, the 
radio listener is expected, though not 
obliged, to absorb a brief weekly 
message about the sponsor’s product. 
Practically an Annie Oakley! That 
the primary purpose of the program 
is to publicize a manufacturing con- 


possesses a 


cern need not bother us unduly. 

Sponsored broadcasts can be rough- 
ly divided into four main classes: 
those in which the entertainment is of 
the very highest order and the adver- 
tising (usually of an “institutional” 
nature) reduced to a minimum—for 
example, the Metropolitan Opera 
series (McColl-Frontenac) and the 
Singing Stars (York Knitting Mills); 
those in which the commercials are 
so cleverly blended with the _ pro- 
gram story as to become part of 
the entertainment—classic example, 
Fibber McGee; those in which the 
commercials are _ straightforward, 
dull or even offensive (and they 
shall be nameless); and lastly, the 
execrable “spot announcement” 
which contributes no entertainment 
whatsoever in exchange for our at- 
tention (‘“singing’ commercials not 
excepted). If the first two types are 
admirable the third and fourth are 
not entirely meretricious. Part of 
the profits the networks make from 
sponsored broadcasts are used to 
finance their best “sustainers”. Even 
the “spots” enable the small indepen- 
dent stations to present their own 
unsponsored programs of _ special 
local interest. 

By the same token, the C.B.C. could 
not be as good as it is without the 
revenues acquired from commercial 
time-buyers, and, according to some 
pernickety folk, even this isn’t good 
enough! There are a great many 
people, not all of them in the C.B.C., 
who think that government con- 
trolled radio operating on a com- 
pletely monopolistic basis without 
commercial competition, could raise 
the aesthetic standard of broadcast- 
ing to hitherto unattainable heights. 
This, of course, is a specious argu- 
ment. Mr. Average Citizen, as every 
radio survey shows, generally pre- 
fers the commercial programs to 
the substainers. Therefore, he is not 
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® The Chairman—“I understand the Imperial 
Bank is offering a very adequate service at 
very low cost which relieves us of responsibility. 
We place our Bonds with the Bank for safe- 
keeping, and the Bank clips coupons as they 
mature, crediting our account at the same time. 
As this double services costs us only 1/10th 
of one per cent., I move that we follow this 


procedure in future.” 


More and more business concerns are com- 
ing to recognize the value of the special facilities 
for care of Bonds which the Bank is able to 
offer at any of its branches. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


“The Bank for You” 











very aesthetic; but he pays just as 
much for his radio licence (if he has 
one) as anyone else. And, Ye 
Gentlemen of Ottawa, he has a vote! 

One final word. The abolition of 
commercial broadcasting, as advo- 
cated by many serious and powerful 
voices, might result in Canadian 
radio attaining the level of the 
B.B.C.—a destiny almost too dreadful 
to contemplate! 


Provincial Radio 


The sorry state of Dominion- 
Provincial relations is reflected not 
only in the problems of taxation but 
also in those of radio broadcasting. 
It seems that Premier Duplessis of 
Quebec got wind of a statement on 
broadcasting alleged to have been 
made by Reconstruction Minister 
Howe to which the worthy Premier 
took violent exception. The story 
goes that Mr. Howe declared cate- 
gorically that broadcasting activities 
sponsored by other (i. e. Provincial) 
Governments or corporations owned 
by Governments would not be tole- 
rated. This, of course, constituted an 
awful poke-in-the-eye for Mr. Du- 
plessis, who has been toying with the 
idea of establishing a new Provincial 
network to operate under the name 
“Radio Québec”. Mr. Duplessis 
maintains, with some _ justification, 
that education is exclusively a Pro- 
vincial responsibility and that radio 
is a powerful educational force. 
Ergo, the provinces should be author- 
ized to direct their o\7n broadcasting 
activities. Surely a reasonable argu- 
ment. He also suggests that Quebec 
requires a voice to “refute the slan- 
der and the half-truths to which she 
has been subjected”. 

“Tt would be inconceivable”, says 
Mr. Duplessis, “that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should create a monopoly in 
the radio field in a country where 
freedom of speech has been conse- 
crated by the Constitution and tradi- 
tion.” Let’s choose our words care- 
fully, Mr. Duplessis. Unfortunate 
yes, disastrous even—but not incon- 
ceivable. 


Correction 


In our column of April 20 we were 
guilty of a foolish and inexcusable 
error when we spoke of Mart Kenney 
being starred on the General Electric 
Show. This, of course, should have 
read the Northern Electric Show, 
and we extend our apologies to the 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
sponsors of this excellent summer 
program. 


Prizewinners 


To return to the subject of prizes 
and prizewinners, congratulations to 
the C.B.C. for having copped five 
awards at the Tenth American Ex- 
hibition of Educational Programs— 
two firsts and three honorable men- 
tions. First prizewinners were: a 
program from the series, ‘“Here’s 
Your Health,” written by Tommy 
Tweed and produced by Kay Steven- 
son; and “Julius Caesar,” Act I, in 
the C.B.C. School Broadcast series. 
The three honorable mentions went 
to “The White Empire,” a_ series 
about the Canadian North; a _ pro- 
gram from the National Farm 
Radio Forum; and a joint C.B.C.-Red 
Cross program. 

The programs eligible for awards 
at this Exhibition are those broad- 
cast by national and regional net- 
works in the United States and Can- 
ada. Since the C.B.C. monopolizes 
network broacasting in Canada they 
need fear no competition at home 
but they may be congratulated on 
making such a good showing in an 
international exhibition. We hope 
these awards will encourage the 
Corporation to improve still more 
their existing educational programs 
but not, please God, to increase their 
number. 

Mr. Jean Beaudet, whose invitation 
from the Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment to conduct the Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Prague was 
mentioned in our last article, has an- 
nounced his _ all-Canadian  pro- 
gram. It consists of “Hercule et 
Omphale” by Claude Champagne, 
“Two sketches for Strings” by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, the Piano Con- 
certo in C minor by Healey Willan, 
“Charpente” by Maurice Blackburn, 
“Pavane” by Georges-Emile Tan- 
guay and “Concordia” by Alexander 
Brott. 


With so many of the “big-time” 
shows taking their summer recess, 
dial twiddling becomes more of a 
hazard than ever. However, in addi- 
tion to the light musical programs 
which make such good summer lis- 
tening, there are a number of pro- 
grams designed to appeal to specific 
interests. For example, the Sunday 
afternoon talks on gardening from 
Vancouver will attract the ambitious 
householder who fancies he has a 
green thumb. These programs deal 
with every phase of gardening ex- 
cept how to grow vegetables like the 
ones on the seed packages. For the 
gardener’s wife there is the Cooking 
School of the Air, conducted by 
Eustella Langdon on Mondays at 4.18 
p.m.; and his daughter, who aspires 
to a career in business, can take in 
the sober advice dished out on the 
new program, “Your Next Job,” 
aired on Thursdays at 4.18. 

Now that the Prom season is with 
us again it is good to know that the 
C.B.C. will broadcast a portion of 
each concert, as they have done for 
the past seven years. The first con- 
cert, broadcast on May 7, with Igor 
Gorin as soloist and Fritz Mahler on 
the podium, made pleasant enough 
listening and gave promise of better 
things to come. 
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by 23 live Independent 
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— is Service to their 
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plans with you ? 
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@ “Little did I realize when I took the 
policy out at the age of fifteen that it would 
assist me in the purchase of a home.”’ So 
wrote a public utilities worker to The 
Imperial Life following receipt of the 
proceeds of his Endowment insurance. 


Ask him today his opinion as to the value 


of life insurance and you will 
He investe 


astic answer. 


et an enthusi- 
in his first 


Imperial policy while still attending school, 
working in his spare time to earn the 


money for the premiums. 


Over the years this Imperial Endowment 
has meant to him protection for his mother 
—and of late years for his wife. And now, 

to climax its usefulness, when making one 
of the most important purchases of his life 
—his home—the Imperial Endowment 
“swung the deal” by helping to provide 


the needed funds. 


Looking ahead ten, fifteen, twenty 


years 


hence, will $2,000—$5,000—$10,000 in 
cash be useful to you then? You can 


See Your 
Local 
Representative 


provide it in convenient instalments now, 
and in the meantime give protection to 
your dependents, by investing in an 
Imperial Life Endowment Policy. 


IMPERIAL LIFE 


Founded 1897 


Head Office 


TORONTO 
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LONDON LETTER 





Parliament Takes Leaf from Labor's 


Book and Raises Members’ Pay 


By P. O'D. 


London. 

Vee insistence has changed 
é the emphasis in the familiar 
quotation about the laborer being 
vorthy of his hire. In fact, it has 
completely inverted it. Nowadays it 
seems to be much more a question of 
the hire being worthy of the laborer. 
Well, no doubt it should be worthy. 
And if for ordinary laborers, surely 
no less for those devoted workers 
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who toil so unselfishly in stuffy legi- 
slative chambers making laws and 
laws and laws for the rest of us 
—and who work even harder to get 
the job, the dear fellows! 

Assuming that this is the general 
feeling, and that silence gives con- 
sent (besides, who is to stop them?) 
our legislators in this country, as in 
a good many others, have recently 
raised their pay to £1,000 a year. But 
not their “taking-home” pay, for the 
tax-collector is to have his cut out 
of it, and this will probably be sliced 
off at the source. In a good many 
cases there will be mighty little left. 

Another recent change has been in 
the working-hours of Parliament, 
which will henceforward be from 2.30 
in the afternoon to 10.30, an increase 
of half an hour on the old time. This 
may not seem unreasonable, with so 
much new legislation to be dealt 
with, but it is only part of the de- 
mand on the really earnest M.P. 

There are standing committees, 
which may often entail his atten- 
dance in the morning. There is his 
bulky correspondence. There are all 
sorts of other demands — including, 
let us not forget, the demands of his 
private life and work. An MP. is 
not merely a legislating animal. 

Mr. Churchill, in the course of the 
debate, said that it would be nothing 
less than a disaster, if M.P.’s were 
to become whole-time professional 
politicians. In saying this he voiced 
the public’s instinctive and deep- 
seated distrust of professional poli- 
ticians as a class. 

“We are representative’ British 
worthies,” he said, “chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage. Long may that be, 
so that the House may be a good rep- 
resentation of the wishes, feelings, 
character, and diversity of the nation 
at large.” 

It is a splendid ideal. But, with the 
increasing demand on their time and 
energy, it is hard to see how such 
a tendency to professionalism can be 
avoided. After all, there are only so 
many hours in the day, and so much 
work that an ordinary—or even an 
extraordinary — human being can 
crowd into them. 


Greenwich Once Was Green 


When in 1675 the Royal Greenwich 
Observatory was built by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, Greenwich was a country 
village in the midst of green fields. 
Since then the great octopus of Lon- 
don has stretched out its dingy tent- 
acles around it, and breathed its 
pestilential breath upon it, until the 
skies are too dark by day and the 
lights of London too bright by night 
for satisfactory observations. 

Now at last the Royal Observatory 
is having to move, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the astronomers have 
picked a likely and lovely place for 
their official abode—Hurstmonceux 
Castle down in Sussex. It is one of 
the most famous in all England, not 
so much historically as for its 
beauty. Surrounded by a moat, the 
huge red pile (it was the first to be 
built of brick) raises its ancient tow 
ers and battlemented walls in the 
midst of a great park. 

The exterior of the castle is little 
changed from what it was in 1446, 
when it was erected by Sir Roger de 
Fiennes, Treasurer to the Household 
of Henry VI, but a fortune has been 
spent in modernizing the interior 
and making it habitable. 

The astronomers would seem to 
be in luck. It is to be hoped that they 
will show their appreciation by doing 
as little as possible to change the 
outward appearance of Hurstmon- 
ceux. If they mar it I hope Sir Roger 
will haunt them. 


Tastes in Art Change 


Sales-room prices may not be a 
very good indication of the aesthetic 
value of works of art, but they at 
least serve as a barometer to changes 
in the public taste—that part of the 
public which buys pictures. Thus it 
happens that paintings which once 


brought enormous sums (those of 
G. F. Watts, for instance) can now 
be had for little more than the ask- 
ing, while others that once went beg- 
ging—Cezanne and Gauguin are fa- 
mous examples—hang among the 
treasures of celebrated collections. 

The great Victorians are among 
those who have suffered most at the 
hands of the auctioneer and his 
clients. It may be that they are at 
the wrong distance in time—not close 
enough to express the modern spirit, 
and not far enough to have attained 
something of the dignity of the old 
masters. The fact remains that their 
pictures, which once sold for thous- 
ands, now sell for hardly as many 
hundreds—but not all of them! Oc- 
casionally there is a surprise, as hap- 
pened a week or two ago at Christie’s, 
when the famous “Huguenot” by Mil- 
lais brought 2,000 guineas. 


course, made familiar in countless 
prints and engravings—the lovely 
French girl in a garden on the eve of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, trying to 
tie on her lover’s arm the white Cath- 
olic badge that would save him, but 
which he tenderly pushes away. Old 
fashioned stuff, if you like—one 
shudders to imagine what the dis- 
ciples of Picasso and Braque would 
say about it—but not without its 
merits. It is pleasant to think that 
there are still people left who rate 
them so highly. 


Coal Prospects Grim 


Not much of the news about the 
coal industry in this country can be 
said to be of a cheerful nature. It is 
therefore something of a pleasure to 
report that a recent survey by the 
Ministry of Fuel has shown that in 


serves of coal to maintain the 1938 
output-——a little over 35,000,000 tons 
a year-—for the next century. 

This output represents about 15 
per cent of the British total. Various 
other committees, appointed during 
the war, have been at work in other 
coal areas studying reserves and min 
ing conditions. It is expected that 
their reports will show similar vast 
quantities of coal remaining to be 
worked. But coal in the mine is not 
coal in the bin. 

Pleasant as it is to know that there 
is plenty of coal underground, most 
of us are very much more interested 
in supplies today than in supplies a 
century hence. Coal yesterday (if 
you go far enough back), and coal 
tomorrow perhaps (if you look far 
enough ahead), but no coal today. 
On this last subject there is nothing 
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cheerful to report. Prospects remain 


South Wales there are sufficient re grim. 














CARGOES OF CHEMISTRY 


You’veE seen them on the sid- 
ings from your seat in the chair 
car. You’ve seen them in the 
half-mile-long freight train, with 
its straining locomotive. But 
perhaps you didn’t know of the 
precious goods those C-I-L tank 
cars were carrying to Canadian 
industry! 

In days just past, their con- 
tents helped feed the insatiable 
war industries. Now they serve 
reconversion. They carry acetic 
acid to textile plant and tannery; 
caustic soda to help make 
“Cellophane” and rayon. The 


steel, mining and petroleum in- 


SERVING CANADIANS THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


dustries depend on them for 
muriatic acid, the lumbering 
industry for chromated zinc 
chloride. 

Countless other chemical car- 
goes...silicate of soda, aqua 
ammonia, anhydrous ammonia, 

eS ae ee ee 
sulphur dioxide, formaldehyde, 

vd + fe 
trichlorethylene and hydrogen 
peroxide... are hauled to many 
destinations for many varied uses. 

So, when next you see a C-]-L 

= oe 
tank car on the siding or in a 
string of freight cars, you can be 
sure that it is on its way some 
where in the service of chemistry 


to industry and Canadians. 
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The Literary Scene in London 
While Bombs Were Falling 


EGO 7, Even More of the Autobio- 
graphy of James Agate. (Oxford, 
$4.50.) 

ONCERNING a former instalment 
of James Agate’s notes pour servir 
for an autobiography Elizabeth Bo- 
wen wrote in the Tatler: “One could 

wish that Mr. Agate had lived at a 

time when one did not need to chro- 

nicle so much small beer. As it is, he 

gives the effect of solitary, ferocious 

grandeur in a declining world.” 
The review holds good for “Ego 7”. 

In one of the most terrible of years 

for London—1944—Mr. Agate _ re- 


prints his current and past drama. 


criticisms, philosophizes on King 
Lear, collects scraps of information 
on this-and-that, hangs in his ar- 
moury collected slings and arrows of 
which he was the target-—as if he 
emptied all his waste-baskets on a 
typewriter automatically operated. 

With irritation one confesses that 
after all the book is interesting. But 
that is due to the glimpses it gives of 
intelligent and artistic people in the 
literary world living their lives in 
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Let Larvex protect 
your upholstered 
furniture 


Moths will never 
eat woolens 
sprayed with 
Larvex 


Don’t take chances on new, unproven 
products. Be safe! Be sure! Use LARVEX 
and moths will NEVER eat your woolens. 

For years LARVEX has been used by the 
big woolen mills. It’s been proven the 
SAFE, SURE way to moth proof. Just a few 
minutes spraying moth proofs woolens 
for a whole year! Tests show moth worms 
actually commit suicide by starvation 
rather than eat anything treated with 
LARVEX 


_ LARVEX is odorless, stainless. Dry clean- 
ing doesn’t even remove LARVEX protec- 
tion. Washing does but dry cleaning does 
not. Only 83c. for 16 ounces, $1.29 for 
32 ounces. 








calmness, despite bombs and blood, 
rather than to the strange exhibition- 
ism of the author. 


Four Worthy Tales 
By W. S. MILNE 


“HONEYFOGLING TIME” 
ginia Dale. (Musson, $3.00) 
“TWO RIVERS MEET IN CON- 

CORD” by T. Morris Longstreth. 

(Ryerson, $3.00) 

“THE FIELDS” by Conrad Richter. 

(Ryerson, $3.00) 

“THE SON OF THE LOST SON” by 

Soma Morgenstern. (Oxford, $3.00) 

HESE four novels, three American 

and one European, all deal with 
rural life and the love of one’s own 
land, although each has much more 
than that in it, and the scene of one 
of them is laid for the most part in 
a great city. They have another 
thing in common: all are well-told 
stories, with strong emphasis on 
character. “Honeyfogling Time”, 
perhaps the slightest of the four, is in 
many respects the most entertaining, 
because of its homely humor and 
gentle satire. 

To honeyfogle is to beguile by 
sweet words, and that is what her 
parents and the rest of the little 
nineteenth-century mid-western 
town thought Pierre had done to Rose 
Pye. Pierre was ambitious; he sold 
sewing machines, those inventions of 
the devil, and then he went away to 
work in Mr. Field’s store in Chicago, 
instead of following his father on the 
farm. No wonder Rose’s_ parents 
thought her disgraced after Pierre’s 
horse ran away, and proved con- 
clusively that Pierre and Rose had 
not been in the sleigh at the time. 
The ensuing scandal furnishes the 
material for a delightful comedy, 
which, in spite of its tragic implica- 
tions, ends happily for all concerned, 
even for Aunt Rosalie and her defec- 
tive circulation. This is an entirely 
believable tale, fresh, tender and 
witty. 


by Vir- 


Concord in the days of Emerson 
and Thoreau, just before ‘‘Walden” 
came to be written, is the scene of 
“Two Rivers Meet”. Thoreau and 
Emerson themselves play parts in 
the story. Thoreau is convincingly 
portrayed, although he is not quite 
as I had pictured him in his writings. 
Mr. Longstreth, however, is undoub- 
tedly in a better position to write 
about Thoreau than I am. Emerson, 
on the other hand, never quite seems 
to come to life in this book. I think 
he would strike the average reader as 
a rather pompous _ stuffed shirt, 
whose influence in the community 
was out of all proportion to his mer- 
its. That is partly the author’s fault, 
but partly also, I think, because we 
have got out of the way of hero- 
worship, and are cynically sceptical 
of fine words from men in the public 
eye. The Emersonian transcenden- 
talism seems a long way away from 
Hansard and the C.B.C. and the cur- 
rent mythology of the comic strips. 

The story, by the way, is about a 
restless young man who comes to 
terms with life under the joint influ- 
ence of Emerson, Thoreau, and a 
young lady. 


“The Fields” is a more substantial 
piece of work. Continuing its au- 
thor’s earlier novel, “The Trees’, it 
takes the young girl, Sayward, of that 
story, and shows her as a wife and 
mother struggling to maintain a 
home on a farm in an outlying set- 
tlement west of the Alleghenies a 
hundred-and-fifty years ago. In a 
series of more or less self-contained 
episodes, two of which have already 
appeared in the Atlantic, she is 
shown striving to bring up children, 
and manage a husband, and make life 
fuller and less precarious for her 
brood. 

As the bock ends, the farm has be- 
come the centre, not merely of a 
settlement, but of a town-site. The 
wilderness has been driven back. 





Sayward is a fine, courageous, human 
heroine, whose fortitude, intelligence, 
and homely common sense unify the 
chapters of a vivid and moving tale. 
The full-flavoured idioms of the set- 
tlers’ every-day speech are pictur- 
esque and satisfying, and will give 
additional pleasure if occasionally 
read aloud. They remind us-—as 
Synge’s plays of Irish folk speech do 
—of how great a price we have paid 
for raising the standard of literacy, 
so that the remotest village now 
speaks with the accent of Hollywood 
and Jack Benny. 


“The Son of the Lost Son” takes us 
east of the Danube, to a people whose 
civilization was old and rich when 
the woad-dyed Briton first ventured 
his coracle out of sight of land. Wolf 
Mohilevski, a rich landowner of 
eastern Poland, journeys to Vienna 


to attend the 1928 Congress of the 
Sons of the True Tradition, an as- 
sembly of Orthodox Jews striving to 
keep alive the faith, rituals and ideals 
of that ancient race. While there, he 
meets his nephew, son of a brother 
who had forsaken the faith of his 
fathers and been cast out as accursed. 
How the boy, in spite of his Gentile 
mother, responds to the ancient call 
of his race, and how old Wolf receives 
the son of the lost one and takes him 
back with him to become his heir, is 
a moving and beautiful story. The 
strength and deep-rooted dignity of 
ancient Jewish orthodoxy are richly 
presented. 

This is no book for anti-semites— 
or perhaps I should rather say it is 
a book for anti-semites, although it 
is probably one that they would not 
enjoy reading. There is a rich gusto 
in the characterizations, which are 





tender, human, not without humor, 
at times rather reminiscent of Chek- 
hov’s short stories. Whether as a 
character study of individuals or a 
picture of the spiritual fullness of an 
ancient civilization in contact with 
our own, while yet a thing apart, this 
book is a notable one. 
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people about them. 


glad he came. 
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1. Know the places of inter- 4. 
est and beauty spots in 
your district and tell 


2. When you write your 
friends in the States tell 
them about the places 
they would enjoy visiting. 

3. Try to make any visitor 6. 





Worth his weight in gold! 
The Province of Ontario 
profits to almost the same 
extent from tourist busi- 
ness as it does from the 
gold mining industry. It’s 
up to each of us to see 
that it goes on growing. 


£ FOR 


‘Take time to give reques- 
ted information fully and 
graciously. 

5. In business dealings, 
remember Canada’srepu- 
tation for courtesy and 
fairness depends on you. 


To sum it up, follow the 
“Golden Rule.” 





CX) 
GS 


This diagram shows how 
everyone benefits from 
the tourist income. 
Every dollar is shared 
this way ... 1. Hotels; 
2. Stores; 3. Restaurants; 
4. Taxes, etc.; 5. Amuse- 
ments; 6. Garages. 


Ez mate them coves’ 1 come tack /” 








PLANNING A HOLIDAY? 


Tune in “Ontario Holiday” CFRB, 
10.30 p.m., Thur., Fri., and Sat. 


It works both ways! 
They treat us royally, 
when we visit them... 
we can’t do less than re- 
turn the compliment. 
Remember that it costs 
money to take a holiday 
a good return for every 
penny they spend. 


[AEN 


at Ontario’s racetracks! 


They come in hundreds from the States to watch the running of the King’s Plate 
... one of Ontario’s greatest attractions for racing enthusiasts. Whatever brings 
them to Ontario, we all have a stake in their return .. . so let’s do what we can to 
see they enjoy every minute of their visit. 


WHAT CAN I DO? The answer is plenty! Here are some of the things anyone can do. The 
suggestions come from a well-known Ontario hotelman: 













so let’s see they get 
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Blackstone's View of Common Law 
Reduced Woman to Nonentity 


WOMAN AS FORCE IN HISTORY 
by Mary R. Beard. (Macmillans, 
$4.50.) 

ee in his Commentaries 
contended that by marriage the 

husband and wife were one _ per- 
on in law; that the very being or 
egal existence of the woman was 
uspended during the marriage, or, 
it least, incorporated and_=consoli- 
lated into that of the husband, under 
vhose wing, protection and cover she 
erformed everything. 

The author of this book holds that 

1 this respect Blackstone misinter- 
»yreted the Common Law and gives 
abundant proof from records of the 
iddle Ages and earlier that the 
married relation was a partnership. 
She is severe in her judgment of 
Blackstone as a lawyer and as a 
person, intimating that his class pre- 
judices and political views were do- 
minant, and quoting Jefferson’s 
objection to the adoption by Amer- 
ican States of English Common Law 
with the Blackstone gloss. 

From 1830 onwards statutory Law 
eradually corrected the old assump- 
tion and Married Women’s Property 
Acts were adopted in all English 
speaking countries. But still the 
woman was held to be in a subordin- 
ate position although in ancient times 
little of the sort existed either in the- 
ory or in practice. The struggle for 
suffrage in England and elsewhere 
is a product of the last fifty years 
and the recent wars would have been 
lost but for the work of women. No 
mention is made of the Canadian 
women who secured a judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council admitting that a woman is a 
person in law. 

The book is rather pedestrian than 
thrilling, and the long complaints 
about the use of the generic word 
“man” when “the human race” is 
meant are extreme. But the argu- 

ient is sound and well illustrated 
from history. 


Juvenile Romance 


‘HE HOUSE OF THE PALADIN by 
Violet Needham, Illustrated by 
Joyce Bruce (Collins $2.50.) 

\ LIVELY boys-and-girls book of 

‘ kadventure in a mythical kingdom 

in the region of the Pyrenees. There 
a girl-countess, a wicked uncle and 

travelling English boy suitably 
racious and heroic. The story is 
{mirably told and will hold the in- 
terest of any 12 to 14 year old-er. 
‘J 


Long, Low Dog 


CHRIS, by Kay Bishop, pictures by 
Martha Powell Setchell. (Oxford, 
$1.25.) 

\ SMALL dachshund finds a city 

“2% apartment and a leash much too 

confining and runs away. When a 

lady drops her muff he thinks a game 

has started and runs away with it. 

How the lost is found, to the benefit 

0! a newsboy, is told gaily in large 

tvpe and in merry pictures. 


| Public Library Records 


RECENT books in demand during 
the month of April, 1946 ar- 
ranged according to popularity: 


Fiction: The _ king’s general, 
- (Daphne Du Maurier), The black 
' rose, (Thomas Costain), The river 


road, (F. P. Keyes), Brideshead re- 
Visited, (Evelyn Waugh), Leave her 
to heaven, (B. A. Williams), This 
Side of innocence; (Taylor Cald- 
The life line, (Phyllis Bot- 
tome), My lady of Cleves, (M. C. 
Barnes), The peacock sheds his tail, 
(A. T. Hobart), The turquoise, (Anna 
Seton), The White Tower, (J. R. Ull- 
man), Before the sun goes down 
(fk. M. Howard). 

Books other than fiction: The egg 
and I, (Betty Macdonald), Unforget- 
table, unforgotten, (Anna Buchan), 





All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,’’ 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 











Saints, devils, and ordinary seamen, 
(W. H. Pugsley), Lovely is the Lee, 
(Robert Gibbings), Grand River, 
(Mabel Dunham), The stream runs 
fast, (Nellie McClung), Burma sur- 
geon returns, (C. S. Seagrave), This 
house against this house, (Vincent 
Sheean), Life of the heart, (Frances 
Winwar), Top secret, (Ralph Inger- 
soll), How never to be tired, (M. B. 
Ray), The Ciano diaries, 1939-43, 
(Count Ciano.) 
. 


Shop Romance 


SUPER-MARKET SECRET, by Eme- 
lie Vinall, pictures by Ilse Bischoff. 
(Oxford, $1.25.) 


igre tl Judy has a birthday and 
chicken-pox at the same time the 
family is troubled. But the twins are 
resolved that Judy will have a party 
with all the things she likes to eat. So 
they go shopping alone; a most im- 
portant occasion for six-year-old-ers. 


Extermination 


THE BLACK BOOK; The Nazi Crime 
Against The Jewish People. (Col- 
lins, $6.00) 


; oe is a completely documented 

record of the monstrous public 
policy which murdered six million 
Jews and left a million more as pitiful 
wanderers on the face of the earth. 


Poznanski, 


Under the headings Conspiracy, The 
Law, Strategy of Decimation, Annihi- 
lation, Resistance and Justice, the 
story is told by Anne Bloch, Patricia 
Lowe Fox, Francis McClernan, Gitel 
Max Radin and Ursula 


Wassermann, all eminent scholars 
accustomed to the objective analysis 
of evidence. 

The manuscript of this book was in 
the hands of the prosecution at the 
Nurnberg trials. It should be in the 


hands of the many private citizens 
who are prone to forget unpleasant 
facts not easily credible; people who 
do not yet realize that “the globe is 
too small to hold both mankind and 
fascism.” 























The Korean Box 
i for edg- 
ing flower beds. A 
specimen of Kor- 
ean Box in our 
nurseries ready for 
shipping. 


is ideal 





KOREAN BOX 


This astonishing broad-leaved evergreen is destined to become Canada’s most 
popular shrub. For gardeners its discovery is sensational as it possesses almost 
every quality for which they have been waiting: 


1 Hardy, even in Manitoba, its rich evergreen foliage is capable 
P of brightening our entire surroundings throughout the year. 


only once a year. 


OQkWN 


trees. 


The SHERIDAN 


There is no plant known to horticulture that makes so dense 
‘ and so perfect a low hedge, which, by the way, needs clipping 


As ultimate height does not exceed about thirty inches it never 
becomes too large as foundation or other planting. 


Invaluable for tubs, pots, and window boxes, and for clipping 
into small globes and pyramids. 


Withstanding shade and smoke and being free from pests its 
. extraordinary toughness enables: it to thrive under almost any 
conditions and to be planted at almost any time of year. 


PRICES 
6-9", 45 cents each, $35.00 per 100; 9-12", B. & B. $1.75; 
12-15", B. & B. $2.25. 


We grow a complete line of all hardy evergreens, shrubs and 
Send for our new illustrated catalogue. 


SALES STATIONS: 1186 Bay St., Toronto. 

Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson. 
NURSERIES: Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


NURSERIES Limited 






































“TO BE ON A TRAIN AGAIN! 


‘Been aboard a Canadian National train lately? If not, 
there’s a pleasant experience in store for you. With equip- 
ment coming back into civilian use, rail travel is much less 


congested... more like old times. You ‘are invited to re- 
discover, this summer, how nice it is to travel by train again. 


tet CN HELP PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The pleasure begins before you set foot on the train. Any 
Canadian National ticket office will arrange itineraries, and 
can also supply practically any information you need about 
anywhere in Canada. Make your holiday or business trip 


really worth-while; talk it over with Canadian National first. 


ANADIAN NATIONAL 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Proms Season Opens with Gorin; 
Ovation for Community Chorus 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


RONTO’S Philharmonic Orches- 

tra, unmoved by _ superstition, 
launched its thirteenth season last 
week, with Fritz Mahler as guest- 
conductor and baritone Igor Gorin 
as soloist. And good luck generally 
favored the show: an enthusiastic 
audience jam-packed Varsity Arena; 
an orchestra still settling Gown but 
giving promise of soon being a 
smooth-working organisation. 

Many former members were back. 
Concertmaster was Hyman Good- 
man, recently discharged from the 
R.C.A.F., in which he directed the 
service variety-show “All Clear.” 
S. Solomon in the viola section came 
from the R.C.A.F.’s famous “Black- 
Outs’”’. 

The program ranged from an 
Ormandy-Bach transcription to ex- 
cerpts from _  Copland’s_ robust 
“Rodeo” ballet music, with Beetho- 
ven’s First Symphony thrown in for 
your 40 cents’ worth. It was much 
more substantial than typical Pop 
concert fare. 

One cannot be too critical of the 
orchestra in its first concert for, on 
the whole, it did a good job. Fritz 
Mahler kept a tight check on his 
charges, a bit skiddish at times, but 
gave them free reins as they romped 
down the stretch with “Tales from 
Vienna Woods”. Little patches of 
uneveness will disappear once the 
team gets into top form. Scale pas- 
sages by the violins in the Trio of 
the third movement of the Beethoven 
Symphony were a bit ragged in 
rhythmic effect. Noisy late-comers 
hadn’t helped the commencement of 
the first movement. In the same 
selection cellos were now and then 
at some variance with the first desk 
nobly held by veteran Boris Ham- 
bourg. However, everything was 
sweetness and light in the soft love 
theme of Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet’ Overture (almost too 
familiar as the schmaltzy “Our 
Love’’), and that was what the fans 
were waiting for—not the throaty 
woodwind chords at the end. 

Igor Gorin, always a favorite with 
Toronto audiences, sang his arias— 
Prologue from Pagliacci’, “Chanson 
de Varlaam” from “Boris God- 
ounoff”, “Figaro”, etc.—better than 
the art-songs. Both orchestra and 
pianist Leo Barkin did excellent 
accompanying. Gorin’s_ intonation 


uEpay PROMENADE! 


PROMS 


ROMS SYMPHONY 
"CONCERTS 
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Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


TUESDAY, MAY 21-8 p.m. 
PERCY GRAINGER 


Pianist-Conductor 


PAUL SCHERMAN 


Assistant Conductor 


Tickets: Res., $1.00, 60c. Gen. Adm. 40c 
(first 1,000 - 25c). Prom Box Office at 
Heintzman’s (10 a.m.-4.30 p.m., 4 p.m. day 
of concert, Sat., 10-12.30 AD. 6269). Also 
Moodey’s. Arena Box Office Tuesday only 


Ernest Johnson, Manager 








WANTED 


Organist and Choirmaster for St. Andrew’s 
United Church, Moose Jaw. Four manual 
organ State salary expected, experience, 
qualifications and age in first letter. Ap- 
plications must be received on or before 
June 10th. 

Address: ST. ANDREW’S UNITED CHURCH, 
C/O 8. R. STEPHENS, PUBLIC LIBRARY 
MOOSE JAW, SASK. 











Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 
Applications giving full particulars re- 
garding qualification, salary expected 
and when available should be sent to 


A. W. R. ADAIR 
Clerk of Session, 
76 Dewson St., Toronto 























in Scott’s “Think on Me” was cer- 
tainly not that of his usual self. The 
rich voice and Tibbett-type person- 
ality showed to best advantage in 
“Figaro”, not the tear-jerking ‘None 
but the Lonely Heart”. 


Pattern for a Chorus 


The New Toronto Girl Choristers 
are an eight-year-old community 
chorus that might serve as a proto- 
type for any similar group. Since 
only two or three of the 50 girls 
have received private tuition in 
voice, credit for their excellent 
coaching falls squarely on _ their 
director Earl Terry and Margaret 
Pearce, associate conductor and 
accompanist. Costumed  appropri- 
ately, last week the girls sang in 
Eaton Auditorium four groups of 
varied numbers entitled “Old World 
Cathedral”, “A Capella Choir’, 
“Songs from the Old World”, and 
“In the Modern Manner’. The clar- 
ity of their mass tone, the range of 
the voices, the beautifully controlled 
blending, the pianissimo effects and 
the refreshing exuberance of the 
entire group gave the audience many 
a thrilling moment. The girls sang 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Negro spirit- 
uals, folk songs, Cole Porter and 
George Gershwin. 

Any criticisms we make are petty 
ones—-the improper _ waltz-like 
rhythm in “Ave Maria”; the over- 
arranged version of “Annie Laurie” 
but nevertheless sung skilfully; some 
of the harmonic progressions in 
“When Day Is Done’; an occasional 
flatting in the A Capella group. 

The choir has toured the Mari- 
times. It is hoped that Mr. Terry will 
undertake a Western tour also. 


Invitation to Brazil 


Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
and Canada’s only knighted music- 
ian, leaves early in July for Brazil, 
where he has been invited to appear 
as guest conductor of the Orchestra 
Sinfonica Brasileira of Rio de Jan- 
eiro. 

The invitation extended to Sir 
Ernest was arranged through the 
Hon. Jean Desy, Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Brazil, who for some time 
has been anxious that South Amer- 
icans become familiar with the music- 
ians and the music of Canada. Ina 
series of six concerts, Sir Ernest will 
include a number of Canadian com- 
positions. He hopes to sail for South 
America immediately after his ap- 
pearance as conductor of the Con- 
certs Symphoniques de Montreal on 
July 2. 

Visitors to the Ontario College 
of Art last Sunday were treated to 
an open rehearsal by the Toronto 
Flute Club. A program of solos and 
ensembles (trios, quartets, quintets, 

















Paul Robeson, 
and humanitarian, will appear at 
Massey Hall, Friday evening, May 24, 
in a People’s Festival of Music. 





great actor, singer 


ete.) showed the variety of which 
the instrument is capable when in 
competent hands. Although flaut- 
ists are traditionally men, the Tor- 
onto Club has many women partic- 
ipating —notably Thelma Woods, 
Rosalie Glass and Alicia Fraser. 
Arthur E. Semple is the president. 


Brantford Choral Winners 


In Hamilton, Ontario, the 50-voice 
Cockshutt Male Choir of Brantford, 
all employees of the Cockshutt 
Plough Company, continued its mus- 
ical triumphs this past season by win- 
ning the Hamilton Festival Trophy. 
For those of us who are unable to at- 
tend concerts of this outstanding or- 
ganization, twelve numbers from the 
repertoire have been recorded by 
R.C.A. Victor and sets are on sale 
across Canada. 

Frank W. Holton, energetic foun- 
der-conductor, has no trouble getting 
his men out for a weekly two-hour 
rehearsal even when most of them 
already sing in church choirs. Three 
weeks ago the annual concert for 1946 
was given in a Brantford theatre be- 
fore a sell-out audience. 

But fifty Brantford women have a 
chorus too, conducted by Mr. Holton 
and sponsored by the Universal 
Cooler Company. Their recent annual 
concert was jointly held with the 
Cockshutt Choir. Organized 10 years 
ago, the Ladies’ Choir has earned an 
enviable reputation in the field of 
choral music competition. Out of 14 
entries in Ontario musical festivals, 
it has won ten firsts and three sec- 
onds. During the war years, the 
choir participated in several Victory 
Loan and radio concerts. Pear] Lamb 
is the efficient accompanist. Later 
this year, there will be another con- 
cert, at which Lansing Hatfield will 
be soloist. 


Winnipeg Sings 


The Men’s Musical Club of Winni- 
peg is a high command of adminis- 
tration, being responsible for the 
Musical Competition Festival in that 
city, the Philharmonic Choir, the 
Boys’ Choir and the Juvenile Boys’ 
Choir. For two weeks last month the 
club was a hive of activity with the 
Manitoba Musical Competition Festi- 
val. There were more contestants 
(nearly 15,000 competitors) from 
more centres than ever before. Sid- 
ney Harrison, Guildhall School of 
Music, London, England, who was 
one of the adjudicators, repeated the 
high opinions of Canadian music 
that he earlier expressed in Toronto. 

For the third time in Canada, the 
300-voice Winnipeg Philharmonic 
Choir performed Michael Tippett’s 
choral work “A Child of Our Time,” 
just before Christmas. At a concert 
in March it sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” in conjunction with Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and 
ascetic-looking Dimitri Mitropoulos 
the conductor. The two boys’ choirs 
gave concerts this spring and two 
broadcasts over the National Net- 
work. 

The Women’s Musical Club of 
Winnipeg, in its 47th continuous sea- 
son and with a membership of 650, 
has held recitals on the first and 
third Mondays of each month, from 
November until March. An admir- 
able feature of their program policy 
has been the alternating of name 
guest-artists with local musicians. 
Distinguished visitors this year have 
included tenor Joseph Laderoute, 
Polish pianist Edwina Heller, violin- 
ist Joseph Szigeti and pianist Josef 
Wagner. 

Winnipeg also has an active Young 
Women’s Musical Club Choir. Direct- 
ed by Berythe Birse and accompan- 
ied by Gwendda Owen Davies, the 
choir has a large repertoire of na- 
tional and traditional songs. Last 
week the girls presented a program 
on the Trans-Canada network. High- 
lights were their rendition of negro 
spirituals. 


Saskatoon Symphony 


In 1932 the only orchestra in Sas- 
katoon was a group hastily organ- 
ized to assist in a series of illus- 
trated lectures at the University of 
Saskatchewan on “Music for the Or- 
dinary Listener.” But the good work 
at these lectures impelled a more 
permanent organization; result—the 
Saskatoon Symphony Orchestra. 


Within a few months it had a mem- 
bership of over 40 members repre- 
senting 11 different nationalities, 
with musical experience as diversi- 
fied as their racial variation. And 
each season since, the orchestra has 
given a regular series of regular 
concerts. Finances were helped by 
a grant from the Saskatoon Rotary 
Club. In 1940, when many of the 
members joined the services, the or- 
chestra managed to continue by bor- 
rowing woodwind and brass players 
from the nearby R.C.A.F. band at 
No. 7 depot. 

Each year the Saskatoon Sym- 
phony gives a series of four or five 
concerts and two special programs 
for high school students. Today the 
organization has 54 members, pro- 
fessional and amateur, a repertoire 
of 25 symphonies, 34 overtures, 17 
concertos, 15 suites and over 100 mis- 
cellaneous numbers. Many have 
worked for the achievements of this 
orchestra but none more efficiently 
and competently than the conductor, 
Arthur Collingwood, Dean of the Fa- 
culty of Music at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

One out of five of the 330 members 
in the Regina Women’s Musical Club 
are active or performing members— 
vocalists, pianists, violinists, cellists 
etc. From October to March meetings 
are held two Mondays a month in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Saskatchewan. 
Recitals during the past season have 
included talented club members as 
well as out-of-town artists. 


THE THEATRE 


“Second Best Bed"- 
No Ist Best Play 


by LUCY VAN GOGH 


E WHO makes the bed must lie 

in it, even if it is “Second Best 
Bed,” and Mr. Richard Nash’s play 
of that name is certainly not a first 
best play. It is possible to see why 
Ruth Chatterton and Barry Thomson 
liked the idea of acting in it as Anne 
Hathaway and William Shakespeare 
respectively; but it is not possible to 
see why they thought it could con- 








vince an audience that its events 
have any relation to human life. If 
they figured that the unusual frank- 
ness of some of its dialogue might 
atone for its artificiality they were 
misled, for the Rabelaisian discus- 
sion of sex relations is not rare 
now-a-days, and theatre-goers expect 
it to be carried on by characters who 
have some resemblance to human 
beings. 

Properly trimmed to make room 
for the lyrics, “Second Best Bed” 
would make a good libretto for a 
musical comedy. It has some clever 
lines, not very well fitted together, 
and a few momentarily effective 
situations. But its characters have 
no consistent inner life. Even Miss 
Chatterton’s intelligence and finished 
art could not make any one half. 
hour of Anne’s behavior dovetail 
with any other half-hour, though 
every separate half-hour was charm- 
ing, if slightly unintelligible, by 
itself. Perhaps an exception must be 
made for the part of Shakespeare 
himself, which is sufficiently well 
drawn and acted to come to life so 
far as its actions relate only to the 


London playwright’s' efforts to 
“épater” the “bourgeois” of rural 
Stratford. Unfortunately too much 


of the play depends on an attempted 
subtle relationship with Anne, which 
does not come off because -Anne’s 
motivation in it is never clear. 

A number of very good players 
strove with might and main to 
impart plausibility to Mr. Nash’s 
dream. The one deserving of most 
sympathy was Ralph Forbes as the 
bailiff-designate whom Anne _ was 
thinking of taking in lieu of her very 
absentee husband, and concerning 
whose real reasons for acting as he 
did nobody, not even Mr. Forbes, can 
have had any inkling. There was no 
agreement as to Warwickshire dia- 
lect, and little attempt to write any 
by Mr. Nash. In a musical comedy 
that would not matter. This really 
ought to be a musical comedy. Is 
there any conclusive evidence that 
Shakespeare was not a light tenor? 

I think Mr. Nash knows that it 
should be a musical comedy. He 
started to make it one, by putting in 
a ballad-singer role, very nicely sung 
by Mr. Dyer-Bennet. Why did he 
stop at that? 
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THE FILM PARADE 





| Comedians, Old And New, Plus a 


Study in Anglo - U.S. Amity 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


\ COMEDIAN has to be pretty 
“% hard-pressed when he falls back 
on baby-talk to entertain his audi- 
ence, so it isn’t surprising that Lou 
Costello who has been hard-pressed 
for years, should revert to infantil- 
ism to keep his hold on his public. 
On the whole Costello’s wailings and 
pipings aren’t so hard to take as 
Red Skelton’s “I Dood It” or Fanny 
Brice’s “Baby Snooks,” but they are 
no help to a comedian who is never 
any better than his material. 

Lou Costello’s chief equipment as 


ADbry rZ, jonally 
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a comedian consists in his shape and 
his indestructibility. His shape is as 
funny as ever and his indestructibility 
is still able to submit to the most 
violent tests, but his screen-writers 
seem to have exhausted themselves 
in inventing new ways of presenting 
these assets to the public. 

“Little Giant’, the latest Abbott 
and Costello film, strings together a 
number of vaudeville sketches, none 
of them very new, to the accompani- 
ment of loud junior squealings from 
the star. There is a study in arith- 


e@ metic which is foolish enough to be 


funny, a demonstration of how to 
undress in an upper berth which is 
convulsive rather than convulsing, 
and a scene of some violence involv- 
ing Margaret Dumont and a vacuum 
cleaner. Madame Dumont, who 
takes a charge of lampblack in the 
face during the vacuum cleaner dem- 
onstration, has often submitted to 
worse treatment in the past, but in 
the Marx films she has taken it in 
better company. 


New Comedian 


“Tars and Spars’, a delayed and 
rather painfully routine salute to 
the American coastguard, offers at 
least one compensation, the presence 
of a new fast-talking comedian 
named Sid Caesar. 

One’s first impression of new- 
comer Caesar was that, if he hadn’t 
picked a field already filled to over- 
flowing by Danny Kaye, he might 
have had a very bright future. But 
when a few minutes later the come- 
dian let loose with a frantic parody, 
half pantomime and half gibberish, 
of every air force picture ever 
filmed, he made it clear that there 
was plenty of room in Danny Kaye’s 
field for both of them. In three or 
four minutes of abandoned mono- 
logue, he was able to create plane, 
fighter, attacking plane, motor, ma- 
chine guns and exhaust. Quite fre- 
quently he had all these elements 
operating simultaneously. Brief as 
it was the demonstration made 
“Tars and Spars” worth sitting 
through. 

The rest of the cast includes Marc 
Platt, who dances, Alfred Drake who 
sings, and Janet Blair, who is what 
old-fashioned people used to call a 
sweetly pretty girl. They are all 
pleasantly competent, but Sid Caesar 
is the only person in the picture one 
is likely to remember. 


“Hands Across” Stuff 


“A Yank in London” is so ardent 
in its determination to promote 


Anglo-American friendship that it 
might be admired simply on the 
ground of motivation if its good in- 
tentions hadn’t paved the way to so 
Taking 


much unfortunate bathos. 





Percy Grainger, celebrated pianist- 
composer, will be guest artist at 
the “Prom” Concert, on Tuesday, May 
21 at Varsity Arena. Paul Scherman 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
will act as assistant-conductor. 





up, in the course of the story, such 
familiar points of argument as who 
won the last war, the irreverence of 
Americans towards a venerable tra- 
dition, and the snobbery of the Eng- 
lish, the film lovingly demolishes 
them all and leaves you wondering, 
among other things, what on earth 
could have been holding up the U. S. 
loan to Britain all these months. 

In the end the careful understate- 
ments and overstatements in “A 
Yank in London” become a little ir- 
ritating. The two countries undoubt- 
edly run along together better than 
most, particularly in times of mili- 
tary crisis; but their relationship is 
no such passionate love-affair as 
this. 

The story is about an American 
sergeant (Dean Jagger) who finds 
himself billeted in the Grosvenor 
Street residence of an English Duke 
(Robert Morley). The Duke and the 
sergeant get along famously. So 
after a slight coolness, do the ser- 
geant and the Duke’s daughter, Lady 
Patricia (Anna Neagle). The ser- 
geant spends a lot of time visiting 
at the Duke’s country estate, and 
presently he and Lady Patricia are 
madly in love in spite of the fact 


that the heroine is already engaged 
to a handsome British officer (Rex 
Harrison). 

Since Rex Harrison is not the type 
of screen hero who can be perman- 
ently jilted even in the interest of 
better Anglo-American understand- 
ing, and since it was impossible for 
the imagination to grapple with the 
idea of Lady Patricia in Arizona, the 
American had to be sacrificed before 
the end of the story. He dies a hero’s 
death however. 

There is something a little exces- 
sive in the care that has been taken 
to present all the characters in the 
kindliest possible light. The heroine, 
though the daughter of a duke, is a 
democrat at heart, the American 
hero, though only a sergeant, is just 
the man to win her, his British rival, 
though a Tory, is a Tory of the 
very finest type, etc. etc. Since na- 
tions are made up of all sorts of 
types, not all of them completely ad- 
mirable, “A Yank in London,” as a 
study in_ international relations 
seemed rather special and incom- 
plete. These considered weighings 
of all the right sentiments may pos- 
sibly make for cordiality but hardly 
produce better understanding. 


SWIFT REVIEW 





ADVENTURE. Greer Garson and 
Clark Gable in one of those screen 
misadventures that can happen to 
the best stars. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S. 
Father O’Malley (Bing Crosby) 
turns up to straighten up another 
parish, this time with the help of In- 
grid Bergman. The follow-up of 
“Going My Way” is considerably 
overshadowed by its predecessor. 


KITTY. The Pygmalion legend, re- 
set in the Eighteenth Century and 
considerably less stimulating than 
the Shaw version. Paulette Goddard, 
Ray Milland. 


I KNOW WHERE I’M GOING. 
Wendy Hiller as the girl who sets 
out to marry for money and settles 
for love. The story is familiar but 
the settings are unusual and exciting 
and the direction fresh and en- 
gaging. 


THE HARVEY GIRLS. Judy Gar- 
land takes the Atchison Topeka and 
the Santa Fe to romance, in a fool- 
ish but pleasant teehnicolor musical. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





Sub-Commission on the Status of 
Women Has Wide Implications 


By ANN FOSTER 


New York. 

A GROUP of people seated ait a 
4% small table in the large, sunny 
library of one of the buildings sur- 
rounding the campus of Hunter 
College, is of vital interest not alone 
to the women of Canada, but to wo- 
men the world over. It bears the 
lengthy title of Sub-Commission on 
the Status of Women of the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rizhts. And unless the women of 
Canada and of the world, are able 
to evaluate and intelligently interpret 
the work that is being done on their 
behalf, and in which they, no less 
than the individual members sitting 
at the council table, may take a full 
and active part, women and the cause 
of civilization in general will have 
missed a remarkable opportunity for 
advancement. 

Before I attempt to tell something 
of what is being done, I want espe- 
cially to emphasize the great respect 
and liking there is in the United 
States for Canadians, and I think, 
perhaps particularly Canadian wo- 
men. Many American women active 
in women’s affairs have spoken of 
their admiration for Canadian wo- 
men; for their calm, sane way of 


life, and for their generosity. 

It makes one proud to hear these 
things, and it also makes one, as a 
writer, want to emphasize to the wo- 
men of Canada the increasingly obvi- 
ous fact that Canada has grown up, 
and must, from now on, if she is to 
take full advantage of the fact that 
she is perhaps one of the most re- 
spected countries in the world to- 
day, respect herself accordingly, and 
get rid of the inferiority complex 
under which she has labored. 

This is something that the women 
of Canada can take a great deal 
unto themselves: as wives, mothers, 
workers, students and artists, each 
of them has a real contribution to 
make to Canada herself, and through 
Canada to a very tired, broken and 
confused world. For too long the 
women of the world have been separ- 
ated—not only by national boundar- 
ies, language and the discriminatory 
laws existing in every country 
against women—but by their own 
self-centredness. 

National boundaries and the barrier 
of language are fast being overcome, 
and already, at Hunter College, a 
group of women working on behalf 
of women of the world everywhere, 
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are setting out to eliminate discrim- 
inations existing on the basis of sex. 

The question of the status of wo- 
men was raised in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations largely as a 
result of representations by the Wo- 
men’s International Organizations, 
and in a resolution drafted in 1935, 
the Assembly decided that the mat- 
ter should be studied. Governments 
were then asked for their observa- 
tions on the political and civil status 
of women, together with information 
as to their existing political and civil 
status under national laws. 

Some of the observations received 
from governments and women’s or- 
ganizations are interesting, and con- 
cern thirty-eight countries all over 
the world, of which twenty-four are 
in Europe, four in Asia, two in 
Africa, seven in America, including 
the U.S.A. and also Australia. 


Status Of World's Women 


Seven points investigated revealed 
the following facts: (1) Equality of 
right to their own nationality is al- 
lowed to women by ten countries, 
refused by twenty, with eight coun- 
tries giving no information. (2) The 
right to vote in parliamentary elec- 
tions and eligibility for election to 
parliament on equal footing is en- 
joyed by women in_ twenty-four 
countries and refused in fourteen, 
nine of which are in Europe. (3) An 
equal right to vote and eligibility in 
local government on an equal foot- 
ing is accorded to women in twenty- 
nine countries, refused in seven; four 
giving no information. 

(4) An equal right for married wo- 
men to choose their domicile is giv- 
en only in four countries, twenty-four 
refusing it; ten giving no informa- 
tion. (5) In seven countries married 
women have an equal right to the 
guardianship of their children, in 
twenty are refused; eleven giving no 
information. (6) The question of 
women’s right to work was difficult 
to answer from data supplied, but it 
appears that fourteen countries only 
give a woman, married or single, the 
right to engage in every kind of 
work, with restrictions imposed in 
sixteen countries; eight giving no in- 
formation. (7) Equality of rights re- 
garding property, income and earn- 
ings is given women in twenty-four 
countries, refused in ten, with no in- 
formation from four countries. 

In 1938, a Committee of Experts 
from France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, Hun- 
gary, and the United States was set 
up with the principal purpose of fill- 
ing in the gaps in the data concerning 
the legal situation of women in dif- 
ferent countries, and to ascertain 
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where the highest level had been 
reached and where it was still low. 
Working objectively, with no free- 
dom to express any opinion on its 
findings, this Committee has_ re- 
ceived invaluable aid from women’s 
international organizations, and _ it 
is upon much of its findings that the 
present sub-commission on the Status 
of .Women is working forward. 

Its program, of course, is a vast 
one, covering, in its widest sense, the 
entire earth, and a third of the civil 
legislation of the world. Special dif- 
ficulties are encountered when con- 
fronting the examination of native 
customs and primitive races, and 
also Moslem and Hindu law and 
other traditional legal systems of 
India. 

At the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization at San 


Francisco, the Brazilian delegation 
proposed that the Economic and So 
cial Council should set up a commis 
sion to report on the political, civil 
and economic status and opportunity 
of women, with special reference to 
discrimination and limitations placed 
on them on account of their sex and 
this suggestion was supported by 
many other delegations. Then, du 
ing the Preparatory Commission, it 
was suggested that the Commission 
on Human Rights might study the 
subject. 

_ Finally—and largely due to the 
work of representatives of women’s 
international organizations — during 
the U.N. meetings in London, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council decided 
that the Commission on Human 
Rights would require special advice 
on problems relating to the status 
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of women, and established a Sub- 
Commission which will submit pro- 
posals, recommendations and reports 
to the Commission on Human Rights 
regarding the status of women, 
which will report to the Economic 
and Social Council which will, in 
turn, report to the General Assembly. 

When M. Henri Laugier, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Social Affairs, 
opened the first meeting of the Sub- 
Commission on the Status of Women 
yn the afternoon of April 29, 1946, at 
Hunter College, he made a vigorous 
and inspiring speech. “A movement 
of immense importance for humanity 
is being reborn after the frightful 
catastrophe which our civilization 
has survived,” he declared. 

And continuing: “The recognition 
if the rights of women, their legal 
status, and their participation in pub- 
ic life, has made considerable strides 
in the legislation and constitutions of 
nearly all countries of the world... 
but the work still to be done is vast. 
The rights of women have not yet 
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been universally recognized... A 
powerful effort must be made every- 
where to translate the progress as 
shown by the texts into practical life. 
On the other hand, as these rights go 
hand in hand with responsibilities and 
duties, a complete political and social 
education of women is to be under- 
taken so that their enthusiasm shall 
find an outlet in public action.” He 
spoke of the “voice of woman” and 
said that daily it is asserting itself 
with greater persistence throughout 
the world. But he also pointed out 
that this authority must be used in 
defence of the lofty human values for 
which so many Allied fighters died. 

Seated on either side of M. Laugier 
at the large, square library table 
were women, representing, as_ indi- 
viduals, the countries of India, China, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Lebanon, France and Poland, with 
women to represent the U.S.S.R. and 
Chile expected, and ex-officio mem- 
bers from the Commission on Human 
Rights _ representing Yugoslavia, 
France and the U.S. Standing before 
the sunny windows with the sounds 
of spring outside, and the green 
campus soft in the morning haze, M. 
Laugier spoke to these members, 
and reflected that it was their func- 
tion “to initiate this work within 
the international community where 
you will speak on behalf of the wo- 
men of all the United Nations, and 
the success of your work involves 
the whole future of mankind.” 

M. Laugier, as all the women at 
the table, was deeply aware that their 
work carries enormous responsibili- 
ties. The members were aware too, 
that without, (in M. Laugier’s words) 
“the help of all the women and men 
concerned for human dignity” their 
efforts will be of no avail. And, it 
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is likely, that in the back of their 
minds, there rose the words written 
in an open letter to the women of 
the world from the women delegates 
and advisers at the first Assembly 
of the United Nations. At one of the 
plenary meetings of the Assembly 
of the United Nations, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, an official delegate from the 
United States asked cooperation from 
the delegates present in relation to 
their governments, when they re- 
turned home, so that the women of 
all countries should have an oppor- 
tunity to see the letter: 


The Letter 


“ 


We wish as a group to ad- 
vise the women of all our countries 
of our strong belief that an important 
opportunity and responsibility con- 
fronts the women of the United Na- 
tions: first, to recognize the progress 
women have made during the war, 
and participate actively in the effort 
to improve the standards of life in 
their own countries . . . . second, to 
train their children, boys and girls 
alike, to understand world problems 
and the need for international co- 
operation as well as the problems of 
their own countries; third, not to be 
misled by anti-democratic movements 
now or in the future; fourth, to recog- 
nize that the goal of full participa- 
tion in the life and responsibilities of 
their countries and of the world 
community is a common objective 
toward which the women of the 
world should assist one another.” 

If, together with the great effort 
being put forward by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, whose able 
sion on Human Rights, whose able ch 
chairman is Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
work of the Sub-Commission on the 
Status of Women goes forward with 
vigor and success, there may indeed 
be a hope—a dim and glimmering one 
in the far distance, it is true, but still 
a live and real hope—that there may 
lie before us in the future world so 
far removed from the limited, cha- 
otic, fear, greed and _ hate-ridden 


world of today, that even our most 
cherished dreams will be but a sha- 
dow in comparison. 








Inez Misener-Pierson of the Rehearsal 
Club, inaugurated recently in To- 
ronto, whose course for young busin- 
ness-women teaches poise, diction, 
grooming and business psychology. 
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Anton Diffring of Dress Rehearsal 
Limited, has had wide dramatic ex- 
perience in England, Europe, Canada. 
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at the base of the throat. Every night, stroke on 
Special Formula Neck Cream with the fingertips. 
This beautifully balanced blend of rich cream 

with astringent qualities can help you preserve 


a young-looking throatline. 
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“Especially On 


GREASY SURFACES 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
CLEANS. FASTER CASIER” 


Reports 


MRS. GEORGE S. BOX 


Member of 
Central United Church, Sarnia, Ont. 


















Well-known Canadian cleansers were 
tested. Mrs. Box, who witnessed the 
tests, was convinced, ‘‘For dissolving 
and cleaning away grease, Old Dutch 
is way ahead!” So for faster, easier 
cleaning — use Old Dutch on pans, 
sink, stove, bathtub, washbowl. 
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REALLY MAKES CLEANING EASTER 


Here’s why Old Dutch was proved such a 
time and work saver. Old Dutch not only 
dissolves grease, but made with Seismotite, 
it has a special cleaning action no other 
material possesses. 


QIONT SCRATCH AT All 


Old Dutch is so safe that in special tests of 
thousands of rubbings, Old Dutch was the 
one cleanser that didn’t scratch at all! 


Made In Canada 
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Invitation to Freedom Abetted 
By the Glowering Beethoven 


By ALICE CAMERON BROWN 


AN had been sent downstairs to 

wait for his Uncle Dan, who, 
having at last got up was to 
take him to have his hair cut. He 
went down the polished steps slowly, 
gripping the banister, and setting 
each foot down on the unaccustomed 
glassiness more in protest than in 
care. The arrival at his uncle’s city 
home the evening before, a bath be- 
fore dinner, a_ return to his 
best suit and new _ shoes, the 
solemnity of the dinner itself, the 
strange, soft bed and, above all, the 
austerity and stillness of the whole 
house, had reduced him to a state of 
utter and choking homesickness. 

He could hardly believe that he 
would have to go on like this for 
more than a week—the time his 
mother would be in the _ hospital. 
And now, this morning, Uncle Dan 
was to carry out this business of the 
hair-cut. 

At home, on the ranch, Father was 
in the habit of trimming the boys’ 
hair when it got too much in the way. 
But that was a different thing from 
having it cut. Something wild and 
stubborn in Dan revolted at this 
thrust at his privacy. He liked to 
look out from the defending fringe 
like a range colt, and, in case of any 
attempts on his liberty, to toss it 
and gallop away. No, they had done 
enough already to change him so that 
he would fit into this place. 


Premonition Of Change 


He glanced into the dining-room 
where the elderly servant had re- 
moved the traces of his early break- 
fast. There remained only the places 
set at either end of the table for his 
uncle and aunt. There was no food 
on the table and no smell of food 
anywhere, even from the kitchen. 
The same strange smell that filled 
the rest of the house was in here, too, 
making his stomach feel fluttery; an 
unfamiliar, indefinable smell, always 
escaping him but always there. 

He stood against the doorway and 
looked with inexpressible disgust at 
the empty fireplace opposite him on 
the other side of the table, the mantel 
with the blue lustres hung with 
crystal prisms at either side, the still 
life of fruit hung above. These prisms 
had caught his fancy last night; he 
had decided to strike them each 
lightly with a pencil to see if they 
would make a tune. But this morn- 
ing even these glittering icicles drip- 
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ped stillness; even the roses on the 
table were waxy in death, though 
from a distance they fooled you. 

The sun came in boldly through the 
windows and the door leading to the 
garden at the back, but even this 
brilliance failed to enliven the place 
so that it reminded Dan of a fairy 
story he had once read of a beautiful 
palace where nothing changed and 
time stood still. A strange breath- 
lessness and panic filled him at the 
thought. 

What a long time it took Uncle 
Dan to shave. It seemed a little 
ridiculous to Dan that he should be 
shaving again this morning. Cer- 
tainly it was a very exacting life. 
The thought of losing his hair struck 
him again with sickening force. He 
wouldn’t be himself. 


She Had Been Kind 


Perhaps Aunt Marcia would save 
him—if only she were up in time. 
She had been very kind last night. 
She would surely ask him if he 
wanted it cut. 

Still no sign of life, upstairs or 
down, or from the room adjoining 
the kitchen where the unfriendly 
woman servant kept herself. 

Dan turned and tiptoed as noise- 
lessly as he could with his new shoes 
into the living-room. He hadn’t been 
told to be quiet but quietness was 
understood, and moreover, if he 
strode out he would be sure to slip. 
The floors made him feel clumsy. 

It was not like him to be clumsy. 
At home he was considered very 
quick on his feet. The dining-room 
table at the ranch house was so close 
to the sideboard that the ones seated 
at that side of the table had worked 
out a plan of jumping from their 
chairs to the top of the sideboard 
and then clear past Mother’s place 
to land in the corner near the heater. 
Dan had the reputation of doing this 
better than any of his brothers. 

Mother was so used to it now—she 
had called on Father to stop it at 
first—that she scarcely noticed them 
as they flew by, except sometimes to 
encourage the ones who fell and hurt 
themselves. Dan was never one of 
these. He was first up, first down 
and first outside, even if he had to 
have a little fist fight with one of 
the others to get the head start. 

The memory almost overwhelmed 
him. It was like a dream to him that 
he had ever had the heart to do things 
like that. He could never jump or 
shout again until he lost this strained 
feeling in his throat and the wavy 
feeling in the bottom of his stomach. 
In desperation he thought he might 
slip away, find the highway home 
and stand with his thumb inviting a 
ride. There was _ still time while 
Uncle Dan was upstairs. 


Free And Unshorn 


Dan thought about this as he tip- 
toed over to the grand piano, tiptoe- 
ing even when he reached the islands 
of thick fringed carpet. He passed a 
beautiful grey porcelain bird stuck 
fatally to a grey porcelain bough, 
some lovely china flowers of shell- 
like fragility, reflecting themselves 
in the polished surface of a Sheraton 
table, started for a moment at a pair 
of rampant blue bulldogs destined to 
spend their lives supporting books 
and, in increasing wonderment and 
fear, arrived at the piano where for 
diversion he stood with his elbows 
resting on its gleaming top, his chin 
buried in his hands. 

He wrinkled up his brow under 
the jagged points of his hair and 
rejoiced that it was still there. Even 
if everything else was strange and 
unreal he was still himself. But he 
was paralyzed, frozen in indecision, 
and the moments passing when he 
might be escaping. 

He waited like a dreamer drug- 
ged with inertia. In this state of 
torpor it amused him to push his 
hair about. He found that he could 
do this ever so slightly by widening 
his eyes and screwing up his nose. 


It was in 
once when 


the middle of this game, 
he had added to these 
contortions by thrusting his chin 
forward in his hands and gripping 
his teeth in a bite that brought a 
bulge at his jaw, that he observed 
glowering back at him, also with 
shaggy hair, upthrust chin and 
thick jaw the white but living face 
of Beethoven, rising like a_ lusty 
spirit from behind the music rack. 

Dan had never seen a statue till 
now, unless you could call the door- 
stop of Aberhart that held back the 
ranch-house door a statue. The de- 
signer of the doorstop in his bold 
economy of composition had given 
to the subject’s cheeks the appear- 
ance of hanging pears and to his 
paunch that of an arc of the sweep- 
ing circumference of the earth. Dan 
looked upon the figure with loving 
familiarity because of its comic ro- 
tundity, a certain gentle expansive- 
ness. So knowing Aberhart so well 
he looked with quickening interest 
at Beethoven. 

This other man whose gaze ar- 
rested his was a defiant, pugilistic, 
rebellious person. An _ accomplice 
who had obviously suited himself 
as to appearance. Certainly his 
hair was not only long but uncomb- 
ed, his shirt not even fastened at 
the neck. To tell the truth, he looked 
much like Uncle Dan would have 
looked had he not been so careful to 
shave and bathe and put on a white 


shirt every day. Poor Uncle Dan! 
Maybe at heart he wanted to let 
his hair grow. 

Well, it was too late for Uncle Dan, 
but there was still time... . 

There was the sound of steps on 
the stairway. A swift look between 
the rebels nerved Dan to action. He 
made for the velvet portiéres at the 
end of the long room that let him 
through into the hall near the door 
to the garden, let the screen door 
swing to with a loud bang, ran to 
the tall fence bordering the lane, 
pulled himself up with returning 


agility and jumped with a beautiful 
flying leap to the ground. 

The wind lifted his hair pleasantly 
as he set off at a lope to find the 
highway. 
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DAY AND NIGHT 


| bgp is a workshop, treadle-marred, 
Clocked by the finger of the sun; 
Night is a cloister, candle-starred. 
Where day’s evasive dreams are 

spun. 
KATHRYN MUNRO 
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‘ : H E D R E S S I N G T A B L E of pink hatters’ plush. It appears to of what passes for conversation at charcoal and debris; nor only that the 

have had an upcurled brim of black women’s luncheons. But they only war has given America a throbbing 

ly velvet, and around the crown was a make me shudder. It took a long and swollen prosperity, while our 

1e band of ermine. You see! There’ time to get the tailored idea into my _ allies are struggling to get back on 

Hats | Have Known en and Loved just couldn’t have been such a hat. If head, but once in, Mesmer himself their feet. The bitterness and danger 

psychiatrists have not yet encount- couldn’t get it out. So Lilly Dache can’ of the disparity go far beyond that to 

e ered a case of a memory stooping to spare herself the trouble of sending the attitude of Americans themselves. 

not Wisely Perhaps but Well practical jokes, I would like respect- mea hat with flowers on it. I had my Do we, as a people, honestly give a 

4 7 Lf fully to present this case. In any high moment with the apple blossoms damn? If so, then how are we to ex- 

a, event, if such a hat really did exist, when I was seven. plain the fumbling and blundering in 

a By JEAN FERRAR millinery had gone a step too far with ad authorizing adequate expenditure for 

a. = ; ‘ me. Hats became more and more food and clothing for Europe? How 

we | REMEMBER when I was a hires politics to him and using all the long- tailored down the years. It has ee ee are we to explain the absurd terms of 

_of five, there was a hat,—a thing est wordsI knew. : gotten now that I wince if a bit of Tr! contrast in what is happening the loan to the British people? How 

RO of supernatural beauty as I recall it |= My memory now insists on bring- fibbon escapes the brim and flutters. on both sides of the Atlantic to- are we to explain our failure to take 

— now. A large, cream-colored leghorn ing up to me a hat as occurring This year the milliners are out to day remains as tragic as it is gro- the initiative in organizing the peace, 
with a golden ostrich plume curled 





shortly after that which I simply 


‘ : ; change all that. Go to any women’s. tesque. It is not only that America’ with specific and adequate proposals 
caressingly about its brim. I was a cannot accept as true. It is repre- luncheon these days, and you will has come out of a war with her cities looking to the establishment of law 
spindly child with protruding teeth, sented to me as having had a crown see a vast garden of beflowered hats intact and flourishing, while much of among _ nations? — Editorial in N.Y. 
long, straight brown hair and Jarge the shape of half a football, and made “fluttering and dancing in the breeze’ Europe and Asia is sprawled out in Saturday Review of Literature 
puzzled eyes. The hair was tightly 


braided through the week, but on 
Sunday the braids were loosed, two 
sections drawn up at the sides and 
tied with a satin bow while the rest 
flowed free. I had a wistful hope that 
this made me beautiful. 

However, it was on a Saturday that 
I wanted to wear the hat and I was 
sticking to my idea with all the tena- 
city of Oliver Twist about the por- 
ridge. That is how I come to remem- 
ber both my Great-Aunt Sarah and 
the yellow hat. There was under way 
a projected picnic to the Island. Be- 
cause of the episodic memory of 
childhood I am not aware I ever saw 
Great-Aunt Sarah before or after that 
morning, but she appeared in the 
doorway, tall and thin, with a piercing 
hazel eye and her black silk bosom 
centred with an oval gold and cairn- 
gorm brooch. 

“A hat with a feather in it!” she ex- 
claimed. “Go to the Island with a girl 
wearing a hat with a feather in it! 
Ridiculous!” 


Without Feathers 


At that point she disappears from 
my memory. She may have been 
snatched back to Heaven, or merely 
retired to the dining room to help 
with the picnic lunch. I only know 
that I wore to the island my battered 
blue sailor with H.M.S. Boadicea in 
gilt on its ribbon, and that, even now 

when I am a grandmother—I can 
hear her deep, firm voice saying 
“Ridiculous!” and I feel the same 
shiver in my spine. 

Apple blossoms were the motif of 
the next hat to affect my life. To the 
milliner they may just have been pink 
and white cotton assembled with vel- 
vet bows, but to me they were an or- 
chard complete with bees, sunshine 
ind perfume. I placed it carefully on 
the chair beside my bed Saturday 
night so that I could see it first thing 
in the morning. And as I minced down 
to Sunday School the next afternoon, 
with my white organdy dress tied in 
by a pink sash, Eddie, the terrifying 
Boy Next Door, shouted ‘“Proudy” 
ifter me. Today I like to see fresh 























A big panel of mirrors such as this actually seems to double the space 
and light in a room! Any home when decorated with plate glass 
mirrors becomes more beautiful, more liveable. Mirrors can work 


this magic in your home too! But be sure they are made from Hobbs 
Polished Plate Glass. Look for the Peacock Label . . . it’s your 
guarantee of the finest quality, the most beautiful styling. 
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Mirrors enable you to create the feel- 
ing of twice the light and space in your 
And Hobbs the 
correct choice for bigger and brighter 


‘pple blossoms on their boughs, but 
even they cannot give me the thrill 
that comes with the memory of those 
cotton blossoms nestling in the valleys 
of the curved straw brim and tied 
with grass green velvet bows. 

There was a hat with luscious black 
cherries, also, but the next outstand- 
ing event was the sailor hat. That 
came at the age of twelve, and signi- 
fied definitely that I was getting on. 
it was a sort of emancipation, like be- 
ing allowed to wear a blouse and 
skirt. It was a stiff, uncompromising 
affair of white straw with a two inch 
brim and a black band. I still possess 
the “Daisy” snapshot I had taken 
When wearing it. That was when we 
were wearing high white linen col- 
lars, and, caught between the garrot- 
ting collar and the crushing block of 











home! mirrors are 
rooms! They’re especially silver-sprayed 
for more brilliance and longer life. 
Every one of these beautiful mirrors is 


at ee poe Sele ree Saeend of ‘tury tested’ by fourteen women who 
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| looking mature, as I fondly hoped, sad ie ae, 
n- beers out like a puzzled puppy looking pass judgment on every new design! 
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over a high fence. 


Passionate Poppies 


for the Peacock Label. Hobbs 


Hats came and went after that, un- Estee, Leann scape 
or. ul I was eighteen, and there was a 
f hat, It resembled a mill-wheel, and 
O if its black velvet brim had been just 
by another inch in diameter, I am sure 
It would have rested on either shoul- 

Ly, der. The part of my brain that re- 
members that hat must have sprung 

an a bit from the sheer weight of it. 
For trimming there was just a large, 











Within your budget! The above mirror sells 
across Canada for less than $15. Hobbs 
Peacock Label guarantees maximum clarity 
and true reflection! Hobbs Plate Glass is 
ground and polished especially for mirrors. 






16 Every home should have one—a full-length 
VS. Passionate purple poppy flopping on door mirror (left) for the use of the whole 

One side. My first beau walked home family. Visit your dealer soon and see his 

With me from church when I was selection of Hobbs mirrors. per URE Doce Look for this 
SUVER wearing that hat, but he didn’t last let, ‘‘How to use Mirrors,” write to Hobbs label when you 
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word about Tampax monthly sanitary 
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as “vou feel so free’’—‘‘no belts and 
outside pads’’—*‘no odor’’—"‘no chaf- 
ing’ “no bulges or edge-lines’’— 
“‘and you can wear it in tvb or 
shower.”’ 

This is all true—for Tampax is worn 
internally, discarding outside bulk and 


supports. Invented and perfected by a 


doctor, Tampax is made of very 


absorbent long-fiber cotton which is 
firmly stitched and compressed into 
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Why Can't Health and Safety Be 
Built Into Our New Houses? 


By LILLIAN D. MILLAR 


"T°HE health and safety of the people 
are, to a large degree in the hands 
of those who design, build and equip 
our houses. For good housing is an 
important factor in moulding physi- 
cal, mental and moral health. Sir 
George Newman, former Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of the Ministry of Health 
of England and Wales, is reported to 
have stated that ‘‘there is no subject 
in the whole range of preventive 
medicine in which the evidence is so 
general and incontrovertible as in 
regard to the ill-effects of bad hous- 
ing upon the human organism.” 
Are all those who are concerned 
with producing our homes fully alive 
to their responsibilities? Have they 
provided healthful and safe homes 
for the Canadian people? Usually 
when bad housing is mentioned we 
think of the slums — the living quar- 
ters of the very poor. But let us con- 
sider the home of the average Cana- 
dian. How does it rate from the 
standpoint of health and safety? 
Fresh air and sunshine are two 
major factors in the promotion of 
health and the prevention of disease. 
It is essential for the well-being of 
its occupants that a house be properly 
ventilated, and so designed to provide 
adequate daylight and also direct 
sunlight. But many Canadian houses 
are dark, gloomy and draughty. In 
a recent Dominion-wide survey made 
by Lever Brothers it was found that 
in 27 per cent of our urban homes 
artificial light is necessary during 
the day. The chief desire of one out 
of six urban housewives interviewed 
was for weatherproofing and better 
heating and lighting of her home. 


Let In The Light 


Part of the trouble may lie in the 
size and position of the windows in 
our houses. The Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the American 
Public Health Association has set out 
what they consider are the basic 
principles of healthful housing. This 
report says that the size of windows 
needed for adequate lighting varies, 
that the farther north the house is 
situated, the larger its windows 
should be. For example say that an 
area of window glass equal to 15 
per cent of the floor space of the 
room is required in Washington, D. C., 
a latitude of 39°. At a latitude of 
45 the average in Canada the 
window area should be approximate- 
ly 17 per cent of the floor space. 
Under the provisions of our National 
Housing Act, size of window glass 
need be only 10 per cent of the floor 
area. Moreover, says the report, 
when sky light is obstructed, window 
area should be increased. For ex- 
ample, the room which directly faces 
another building should have large 
windows. Privacy can be attained 
by frosting the glass, or new struc- 
tural glass may be used. It is of 
advantage, too, to have the tops of 
windows as near to the ceiling as pos- 
sible. 

Then, a large percentage of our 
houses are not designed so as to 
receive the full advantage of direct 
sunlight. Houses still are being built 
close together in rigid rows and we 
cling to traditional designs which 
place living rooms at the front with- 


out regard to the exposure or loca- 
tion of the house. Consequently, in 
most houses which face north little 
sunlight gets into the rooms which 
are used the most, and, in houses 
facing east, sunshine streams into the 
living room in the morning when 
usually it is not occupied, and into 
the kitchen in the afternoon when 
the housewife has finished her kit- 
chen work. Yet it is simple enough 
to design houses so that rooms get 
full benefit of sunlight during hours 
of use. 


Ventilation, Space 


Proper ventilation is overlooked 
when many homes are designed. 
Ventilation is the supplying of fresh 
air of the proper temperature and 
humidity, in gentle motion and free 
of dust or fumes. To replace pol- 
luted, deoxygenated air, both an inlet 
and an outlet are needed. We quote 
from the report of the American 
Public Health Association. ‘Even in 
the low-rent home, we must insist on 
adequate through — or cross — ven- 
tilation. Windows should be so placed 
as to assure adequate circulation 
throughout each room and their open 
area should extend close to the ceil- 
ing, within six inches if possible, to 
permit hot air in the upper part of 
the room to escape. All double- 
hung windows should open freely at 
top and bottom.” In how many homes 
of moderate cost and in how many 
of our apartment houses are these 
basic health needs met? While air 
in motion is essential, everyone knows 
that draughts are a menace to health. 
Yet in many designs of our new 
large-scale housing schemes, win- 
dows are being so placed that beds 
will have to go across a window and 
in living rooms the chesterfield must 
be in front of a window or a fire- 


place. 

Space permits only a word cr two 
about other fundamental health 
needs. Adequate artificial illumina- 


tion without glare is necessary not 
only to prevent eye strain but to min- 
imize danger of accidents. A heating 
system which provides an even tem- 
perature is required. Wide varia- 
tions in temperature from room to 
room or at different periods of the 
day are undesirable, especially for 
the aged, the very young or for those 
with sub-normal vitality. For com- 
fort and health, air must be main- 
tained at a proper degree of humidity. 
There is good reason for believing 
that some of the modern systems of 
heating unduly heat and dry or even 
“burn” the air. This results in in- 
creased predisposition to colds and 
respiratory infections. 

Noise is another health factor. 
Excessive noise is of serious moment 
because it may cause nerve strain 
and interfere with sleep and other 
physiological processes. Houses on 
streets with street cars and heavy 
traffic should be planned that, so 
far as possible, bedrooms are placed 
at the back of the house. The prob- 
lem of noise within the house should 
be considered also when houses are 
designed, so that the young child may 
be able to have quiet and restful 
sleep — not only at night but also in 
the daytime without interfering 
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with normal pursuits of the parents. 

When homes are planned, not only 
physical health but fundamental psy- 
chological needs should be_ studied 
and met. Every human being craves 
and needs a certain amount of pri- 
vacy. Say the American Public 
Health experts, ‘‘When accommoda- 
tion is cramped, frequent personal 
contacts may be the cause of nervous 
irritation as detrimental to mental 
health as is the more obvious influ- 
ence of contact infection upon physi- 
cal health”. What opportunity for 


privacy is there in the tiny, box-like 
house which is being built today? If 
we continue to put up homes of this 
size and design, what affect will the 
“nervous irritation” — which comes 
with too close association — have 
upon marriages, upon Canadian home 
life? 

Sociability is another basic psycho- 
logical need. A home should provide 
opportunity for the normal social 
activities of the family, such as recep- 
tion of visitors, recreation, hobbies, 
ete., and also reasonable space for 
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Here’s sweeter, tastier bread 






-~ with FLEISCHMANN’S 


FRESH 


IT’S FULL STRENGTH so it goes right to work. 


No waiting. No extra steps. Fleischmann’s fresh 
active Yeast makes bread that’s more delicious 
and tender, sweeter-tasting every time! 


IF YOU BAKE AT HOME—Get 


Fleischmann’s active fresh Yeast 
with the familiar yellow label— 
Dependable—it's been Canada’s 
favorite for more than 70 years, 
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withdrawal of individuals for study, 
reading or rest during periods of 
family activity. Our new homes dis- 
regard the ‘traditional hospitality of 
Canadians for, with only one all-pur- 
yose room for all activities of the 
family, it is difficult to have friends 
for meals, to entertain in the evening 
or to accommodate relatives or other 
guests over night. 

If normal social life cannot be had 
within the home, members of the 
family will be driven to seek friend- 
hips, recreation and social contacts 
elsewhere. Young people will find a 
social life outside the home which 
in many cases may not be so whole- 














The bright note in your room—a 
canary spreading happiness and cheer! 
More and more Canadian homes are 
discovering the joys of owning a 
canary. These songsters are such a 
pleasure to care for, just a balanced 
diet of BROCK’S BIRD SEED will 
keep them healthy and full of song! 
If you would like to know where to 
buy a canary in your locality just 
write 


NICHOLSON & BROCK, LIMITED 
125 George Street - - 


BROCK’S | 


BIRD SEED 









Your toilet bowl may look clean— 
but is it? Sani-Flush, the chemical, 
disinfecting toilet bowl cleaner, re- 


moves germ-laden stains and film— 
sources of toilet odors. It cleans 
thoroughly, scientifically. A clean 
toilet bowl has no odor. Sani-Flush 
lets you plead ‘‘Not guilty!” 

No messy, disagreeable scrubbing 
—safe for septic tanks—effective in 
hard and soft water. Sold every- 
where, two sizes. Made in Canada. 
Distributed by Har- 
old F. Ritchie & 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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some or innocuous. The fundamen- 
tal urge for social contacts may 
tempt many parents to neglect their 
children. Could there be any connec- 
tion between numerous recent trage- 
dies of fatal fires and the lack of 
opportunity for social life in the 
home? After staying at home alone 
month after month, is sheer boredom 
driving parents to go out and to 
leave young children alone? 

Safety in the home is a matter 
which should be of serious concern 
to every Canadian. Last year nearly 
2,500 Canadians were accidentally 
killed in their own homes and about 
a quarter of a million were more or 
less seriously injured. Of course 
many of these accidents were due to 
carelessness and thoughtlessness, but 
a large number might have been pre- 
vented if the safety of the occupants 
had been studied and provided for 
when homes were designed. 

The menace of fire can be mini- 
mized if proper materials and meth- 
ods are used in constructing and 
equipping dwellings. Fire resisting 
materials not only lessen the prob- 
ability of fire starting but also re- 
tard the spread of the fire long 
enough to permit occupants of the 
house to escape in safety. Fire haz- 
ards may be restricted through care 
in the installation of heating appar- 
atus, chimneys and electric wiring, 
through fire stopping and through 
reasonable precautions in the con- 
struction and finishing of roofs and 
walls. In addition to discouraging 
the start and spread of fires, consid- 
eration should be given to providing 
adequate means of escape in event of 
fire. 

Falls cause the largest number of 
home accidents and stairs are the 
worst danger spot. Here are some 
of the recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association: 
“Every flight of stairs must have a 
handrail, especially outdoor steps in 
northern climates, because of _ ice. 
Steps should be uniform in dimen- 
sions, as any irregularity may cause 
tripping. Winding stairways should 
be avoided. If a doorway is placed at 
head of stairs there should be a 
landing at least 30” wide on the stair 
side of the door. All steps should be 
adequately lighted.” How many of 
our homes meet these safety require- 
ments? 


Household Perils 


Bathroom accidents are very com- 
mon. In bathtubs, especially built-in 
tubs installed below tiled walls, built- 
in hand-grips should be_ provided, 
sufficiently in front of the bather’s 
position to be within convenient reach. 
Medicine cabinets should be equipped 
with a lock so that medicines and 
poisons can be kept out of the reach 
of children. In no case should elec- 
tric wall switches be located within 
reach of an occupant of a bathtub. 

Lack of adequate storage facilities 
is the underlying cause of many of 
our home accidents. With no pro- 
per place to put all the possessions 
of the family, the house is cluttered 
and then one day someone trips and 
falls over some object when he is 
hurring through a room, or steps on 
a toy or something left lying around. 
In our new houses .this hazard is 
much greater. They are so small 
that there is no room for all the 
makeshifts for storing household and 
personal effects which in the past 
housewives gathered around them. 

The standard of the average Cana- 
dian home from the standpoint of 
health and safety can be sharply 
raised without adding greatly to con- 
struction costs. It should not cost 
much more to. provide adequate 
windows and to put them in the right 
position. With some thought, surely 
means can be found to provide 
through ventilation even in an apart- 
ment which faces in one direction 
only. It does not cost any more to 
arrange rooms so that they get sun- 
shine when they are in use. A lock 
on a medicine cabinet does not entail 
a big outlay but it may save the life 
of a child. Hand-grips in the bathtub, 
rails on cellar stairs and outside steps 
can be provided with a small expend- 
iture. Adequate cupboards more than 
justify any initial outlay. 

A vigorous, healthy people is a na- 
tion’s greatest asset. If sufficient 
study is given to basic health and 
safety requirements and if homes 
are designed to meet these needs, a 
great many Canadians will be heal- 
thier, happier and more contented. 





Lower Neckline, Higher 
Skirtline for Evening 


By BETTY WILSON 
Paris. 

ARIS mid-season collections, which 

Schiaparelli, Molyneux and Lan- 
vin are showing stabilize the line. 

Wasp waists? Definitely. French 
mannequins are wearing little satin- 
boned belts, barely six inches wide, 
just to nip in their waistlines—even 
satin corsets lacing up the back. 

Evening decolletages are low, al- 
most early Victorian—and designed 
to set off the newly reset jewels 
which French women are bringing 
out. 

But it is the skirts of these evening 
gowns which make news. They can 
be as spreading as one of the Em- 
press Eugenie’s crinolines or as cling- 
ing and revealing as the gowns worn 
by the great ladies who danced at the 
Duchess of Richmond’s Waterloo- 
eve ball. 

Others revive the 1900 line, tight 
and clinging to the knee, then burst- 
ing out into a mass of ribbon-set frills 
and ruffles. Or they can be draped 
almost up to the knees in front ina 
revived Directoire hemline, or like 
Molyneux’s transparent chiffon and 
tulle dance dresses, poised over slips 
which are slit up to the knees at 
either side or in the middle. 

Schiaparelli has even revived the 
old handkerchief-pointed skirt, 
which may easily come to stay. 

But some of the new dance dresses 
aren’t long at all. Molyneux shows 
the voungest and most enchanting 
dresses which swing clear of the 
ankles. Lucien Lelong allies start- 
lingly low Victorian necklines with 
full skirts which barely reach the 
knees. 




















Tones of bronze and blue mingle in the fine bird's-eye weave of this 


spring coat, a Digby Morton import from England. The T. Eaton Company. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Let Us Offer Others a Chance 
to Lean on the Staff of Life 


By JANET MARCH 


\ JHEN I was too little to have din- 
ner at night with my older bro- 
thers and sister I used to have tea 
by myself in the dining room, with 
no one supervising me very closely. 
As a result my best attention was 
always given to the choicer parts of 
the tea“Aind the book of the moment. 
This was probably an E. Nesbit or 
one of Frank L. Baum’s imaginary 
trips to Oz. The boiled egg, the strip 
of bacon, the preserved peaches 
would go down nicely to the story of 
the Tin Woodman’s wanderings, but 
then there was left a large plate of 
bread and butter, and the inevitable 
glass of milk. It needed the best 
efforts of the Phoenix, that remark- 
able bird whom E. Nesbit had pro- 
vide the four children with a carpet 
which switched them through both 
time and space, to get me through 
that bread. 

Now and_ then 
come in and view 


someone would 
the speed of the 


eating and of the reading, and rec. 
ommend concentration on nourish- 
ment rather than literature. Those 
were very pleasant meals, reading 
while you eat is a great luxury, but 
certainly there was an_ excessive 
amount of starch in the form of 
bread forced into my form—which 
remained prominently bony in spite 
of all that white flour. 

In the year of grace 1946 no child 
should be pressed to wade through 
great piles of bread. A youthful soli- 
tary eater will be able to give even 
more attention to the finer points of 
literature, for every slice we don’t 
eat in Canada this year will help 
feed someone near starvation in an- 
other country. 

The Food Information Committee 
of the Government of Canada has 
suggested a lot of ways of saving 
bread, meat, eggs and cheese, many 
of them already known to the best 
housekeepers. Only the very mathe- 








onvenient size 
packages... also improved filter tea balls. 
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matically-minded though will have 
figured out that if each of us Cana- 
dians save a slice of bread a day 
900,000 people will be able to add 
1,000 calories to their starvation diet. 

Put it another way—if there is a 
slice wasted in each Canadian house 
117,000 loaves are lost, which equais 
2,800 bushels of wheat. So the next 
time you even the loaf after some 
member of the family has been cut- 
ting on the bias make that triangu- 
lar-shaped slice into a piece of toast. 
It may be Melba at one end and a 
bit of a Dagwood sandwich at the 
other, but it is better to eat this vari- 
ety number than it is to feel a hun- 
gry child looking over your shoulder. 

Here are some more of the ideas 
of the Food Information Committee 


Save a Slice 


If you cater for only one or two 
persons, and so find it difficult to 
use up the usual 24-ounce loaf be- 
fore it gets stale, couldn’t you share 
each loaf with someone else with 
the same sized household? 

Don’t remove the crusts of your 
sandwiches unless you are going to 
use them by drying in the oven, roll- 
ing and using them as bread crumbs. 

Keep your bread in the bread box 
till the last possible moment so that 
the loaf does not dry out and become 
a problem. 

“Make toast as needed. Watch the 
toast. Don’t burn it.” Are you guilty 
of this offence? I am, if there is 
anything extra interesting in the 
paper. 

If you are having meat, potatoes, 
vegetables and dessert you don’t 
need to have bread too. It saves both 
the bread and your waistline. 

Use up bread which is hopelessly 
stale by making it into croutons for 
soup, toast Melba, or crumbing it for 
use in meat stuffings or for topping 
oven dishes. 

Don’t stop though at saving bread. 
Go back a bit further and economize 
on flour. You can top a meat pie 
with mashed potatoes instead of a 
pastry crust and save your precious 
shortening, too. Go light in sprink- 
ling flour on the board before roll- 
ing out pastry and, if theré’is some 
left, put it in a special tin and use it 
up thickening gravies instead of 
throwing those calories in the gar- 
bage. 

Mr. H. D. Renner in his book, “The 
Origin of Food Habits,” has a lot of 
interesting information about the 
use of white flour and white bread. 
You know how we all have been 
pretty thoroughly bullied by the nu- 
tritionists about eating brown bread. 
Today you feel almost like a secret 
drinker if you are caught eating 
white bread. The general assump- 





For the first time in 100 years the 


library of Great Britain's House 
of Commons is to be reorganized. 
This is the plan of its new librarian, 
Hilary St. George Saunders, author 
of “The Battle of Britain”. The li- 
brary bears a close resemblance to 
its Canadian counterpart in Ottawa, 





tion of the virtuous brown bread 
eaters is that white bread was forced 
on an unwilling public by millers and 
bakers who made a larger profit 
from its sale. 

Mr. Renner denies this with all 
sorts of facts to prove his case. The 
truth of the matter seems to have 
been that the public forced the bak- 
ers into giving them white bread. 
The Romans preferred white bread 
quite a long time before modern 
milling machinery was _ invented. 
Then, too, white flour is far easier to 
use, for it makes a stronger, lighter 
dough than any of the brown flours. 

If bran is mixed with white flour 
the result is a pretty satisfactory 
brown loaf, but bran is harder to 
chew and also has quite a _ pro- 


nounced flavor. Anyone faced with 
a rather stale brown or white loaf to 
use up knows that the white one is 
the easy one to use. You can turn jt 
into Melba toast, bread crumbs, 
bread pudding, apple charlotte, 
French toast, and so on. These 
things can be done with the brown 
bread too, but they won’t be so 
popular. 

Anyway, don’t be bullied about the 
kind of bread you eat. You can pick 
up your vitamins elsewhere, and if 
we are to economize on bread we 
should be able to have the kind we 
like best. And a liking for white 
bread is not an indication of modern 
degeneration. For two or _ three 
thousand years nearly everyone has 
preferred white bread. 
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Who Knows But the World May End 
Tonight, and the Coal Pile -- ? 


By FRANK MANN HARRIS 


not to say 
maiden of ripe 
and the expression on her 
she stopped me on a busy 
street, was one of deepest 


a was a purposeful, 

dour-looking, 
vintage, 
face, as 
Toronto 
gloom. 

“Are you prepared to face the 
Wrath so soon to come?” she said, 
at the same time thrusting at me 
a pamphlet whose lurid headlines 
also seemed to bear tidings of gloom. 
And when I politely refused to accept 
the proffered piece of literature the 
shake of her head said, more plainly 
than words, that she just knew I 
wasn’t prepared, probably never 
would be, and serve me right. 

Ever since Old Testament times 
there have been those who have be- 
come convinced, one way or another, 
that this wicked old world of ours 
was going to quit operating for keeps 
on some certain day. Or, more fre- 
quently, on some certain night. 

And they are still among us, those 


earnest seekers who search and pon- 
der the prophetic writings, and de- 
duce from various signs and portents 
found therein that the ultimate dis- 
solution of all things mortal is al- 
most upon us. You see notices of 
their meetings, tucked away among 
more orthodox church announce- 
ments, on newspaper “World of Re- 
ligion” pages. Their pamphlets, gen- 
erally bearing blood-chilling titles, 
are urged upon you at railway sta- 
tions and bus terminals. You hear 
their solemn warnings curdling the 
airwaves. 

But it is noticeable, to a careful 
observer, that without exception 
these modern ‘“view-with-alarmers,” 
quite unlike many of their predeces- 
sors, carefully and cannily refrain 
from mentioning the exact day and 
date of the “Big Event”. The end of 
the world is coming—and coming 
soon—but just how soon, well, we’re 
not permitted to disclose at present. 
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Weve off to Bormuda | 


A HONEYMOON IN BERMUDA, 
for a honeymoon, 


delightful paradise in mid-ocean .. . 


Bermuda 
a regular golfer’s heaven, 


excellent service, 


mation, or write to the address below. 


A Bermuda vacation, 


(by plane) per person. 


What a spot 





full of the 
romance of tropical nights, the glorious free- 
dom of sunny, balmy days! Bermuda is ideal 
far from everyday life, a 
just a 
few hours from Canada by air. You may travel 
by boat if you wish. Excellent accommodation 
is afforded by the Bermuda Hotels Inc. There 
are three hotels ready to welcome you to 
. Belmont Manor and Golf Club, 
Inverurie by the 
water's edge, and Princess Cottage Colony on 
beautiful Cardiff Point. All three hotels special- 
ize in catering to your every wish; fine food, 
facilities for all sorts of 
sports. Ask your local travel agent for infor- 


including a week’s 
accommodation in Bermuda, and transporta- 
tion from Toronto and return may be enjoyed 
for approximately $250.00 (by boat) $300.00 





BELMONT MANOR AND GOLF CLUB 
THE PRINCESS Cottage Colony - - - 


_ BERMUDA HOTELS INCORPORATED 


) agama ~| RSPERSERTAT IVE: Mrs. Louise Girvan, Bermuda Hotels 
a Yonge St,, Toronto — Phone WA: 7552-EL: 5596 
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To my way of thinking they are 
prudent in so refraining from tying 
themselves down to a specific day 
and hour. For, while life is full of 
disillusioning and embarrassing ex- 
periences, I have always thought 
that none could be so harrowing as 
that of being absolutely certain the 
end of all things mortal was due to 
arrive at, say, midnight of July First; 
of making all material and spiritual 
preparations for its coming, and then, 
on the morning of July Second, slow- 
ly realizing that the world was roll- 
ing along much as usual. Worst of 
all, I imagine, would be the thought 
of having to go out and face the 
comments of those who aforetime 
had hardened their hearts and closed 
their adder-like ears to your tidings 
of the wrath so soon to come. 

Yes, everything considered, it 
would seem much wiser to refrain 
from making your world’s-end pre- 
dictions too exact as to time. 


Sterne Borlands must have thought 
sO, anyway, on one memorable 
occasion many years ago. Soon after 
they moved to our tiny Ontario vil- 
lage of Tayswater, word got around 
that the Borlands were rather 
“queer”. With a population of four 
hundred, Tayswater boasted four re- 
ligious establishments—one Roman 
Catholic, one Methodist, and two 
Presbyterian. But even with such a 
lavish choice spread before them, the 
Borlands, who had rented the cot- 
tage next door to ours, failed to cast 
in their spiritual lot with any one 
of the four. 

Instead, on some Sunday mornings 
we would see all nine of them—Fath- 
er, Mother and seven assorted young 
—pack themselves into a decrepit 
Democrat and drive off for parts 
unknown. Other Sundays, on our re- 
turn home from morning worship, 
there would be a .umber of horses 
of various senility, with rigs even 
more various appended to them, tied 
to the palings of the Borland fence, 
while from within the cottage would 
be heard strains of vocal music of 
an unfamiliar, but distinctly hymn- 
like, nature. 

Jabez Borland, who had a job at 
the cooper shop, was uncommuni- 
cative—a bearded, brooding charac- 
ter with but little to say to his fel- 
low-workers, or to anybody else. And 
while his wife would go so far as to 
pass the time of d°v acrass the back 
fence, that was about the limit of 
her neighborly converse. The kids, 
when they were allowed to play 
with us, did not touch on spiritual 
topics to any extent. 

But one evening Father came home 
with some news about these aliens. 
“T just heard,” he said, ‘that the Bor- 
lands belong to these—whachacallem 
—Tillerites.” 

“What kind of things are Tiller- 
ites?” I was prompt to inquire. 

“Little boys shouldn’t ask _ so 
many questions. Eat up your nice 
supper and don’t gobble so,” said 
Mother, just as promptly and prac- 
tically automatically. Then, to Fath. 
er, “Oh, yes, I know—the Tillerites 
—they’re the folks that don’t believe 
in churches, but hold their meetings 
in one another’s houses and wash 
each other’s feet and let their 
whiskers grow and believe that the 
end of the world is coming right 
soon.” 

When this news got around the 
village it seemed to establish, even 
more firmly than before, the “queer- 
ness” of the Borlands. And this 
feeling was intensified by the ap- 
pearance on the Borland clothes-line, 
one washday morning, of nine full- 
length nightgowns, all obviously new, 
and all solid white in color. For 
Tayswater folks, the male portion 
anyway, didn’t go in, to any extent, 
for any special apparel for nightwear 
in warm weather, and for winter, 
gray flannel was- the invariable 
choice. However, the womenfolk soon 
concluded that Mrs. Borland must 
have picked up a bolt of white cot- 
ton at a bargain, and let it go at 
that. 


Rut as summer drifted into early 

fall it could be plainly seen that 
Jabez Borland, no matter how un- 
orthodox his religious leanings, in 
one highly important aspect pos- 
sessed the makings of a solid citi- 
zen of the very finest type. This 
was in the matter of his woodpile. 
For at that period the people of Tays- 
water used, both for cooking and for 
heating, but one type of fuel. This 


was cordwood, sawed into stove- 
lengths, then split. And the better 
class of householder took just as 
great pride in the appearance of his 
woodpile, made ready for the long 
winter—pride in its length, height, 
evenness, and the neat tightness 
with which the pieces were stacked 
—as, at a later date, he was to take 
in the black slickness and brassy 
sheen of his Model T after its weekly 
wash and polish. 

Some men were acknowledged art- 
ists in the creation of such stacks. 
“By Jimminy, you couldn’t even find 
space to ram a broom-handle between 
those sticks,” was a comment fre- 
quently heard from those admiring- 
ly gazing at Pete Manning’s woodpile. 
But even Pete’s noble edifice paled 
into insignificance beside the one 
that Jabez Borland slowly and la- 
boriously brought into being in that 


next door backyard. “All that wood: 
pile needs now is a coat of varnish 
and a frame around it” was my 
Father’s verdict on the finished mas- 
terpiece. 


(= the month of October, and 

with it came the “night of nights.” 
I was awakened from a mile-deep 
sleep by the voices of Mother and 
Father talking in my bedroom, which 
was on the side of our cottage that 
lay nearest to the Borlands’. And 
as I rubbed the slumber from my 
eyes I could hear, at a distance, the 
sound of singing. When I joined my 
parents at the window it was a weird 
spectacle I beheld. It was bright 
moonlight, everything stood out clear 
and distinct, and there, standing in 
a circle in their backyard, were the 
nine assorted Borlands, each clad in 
a long white robe reaching to the 
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ground. All were looking upward, 
though expecting to see some- 
’ thing appearing in the sky, and all 
were singing. 

[The three of us stood at our win- 
dow in silence, intent on this highly 
unusual scene. Then, from a little 
way off, came the sound of a well- 
known voice. It was the voice of one 
Mrs. Sandy MacKenzie, a Scots 
widow who lived in the cottage just 
beyond, the Borlands’, and who was 
noted throughout the entire com- 
munity both for the strength and 
firmness of her opinions and for the 
vizor and clearness with which she 
' expressed them. 

‘“Maister Borland, Maister’ Bor- 
land,—whatever in the world’s got 
» into ye?” said the voice, every word 
distinct and far-carrying. 
al! gone daft with the moonlight, 
standing there in your nightshirts 
and making a commotion that’s 
keeping honest folks from 
sleep?” 

There was not 
sponse from bearded Jabez Borland, 


brood. Their eyes remained fixed 
heavenward, their mournful wailing 
continued. But the Widow MacKenzie 
was not the woman to be put off- 
stride by any mere lack of attention. 
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or from any of his white-garbed 


“Maister Borland,” she cried in an 
even louder voice, “I’m asking ye if 
' ye’ve all gone clean demented, stand- 
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ing there gowking in the moonlight 
when ye should be in bed and asleep 
like decent folk.” 

The right hand of Jabez Borland 
was majestically uplifted. The sing- 
ing died away. He spoke. 

“Mrs. MacKenzie,” he sternly ad- 
dressed his unseen critic, “my solemn 
advice to you is to take thought and 
repent of your sins while there is 
yet time. For we Faithful have re- 
ceived a special revelation that at 
midnight—just one half-hour from 
now—this world is coming to an 
end, and all we of the Chosen will 
be gathered to Heaven.” 

There was a note of puzzlement 
in the old lady’s voice as she an- 
swered. “Would ye mind just re- 
peating that again, Maister  Bor- 
land?” she said. “I’m not just cer- 
tain these old ears of mine didn’t 
deceive me.” 

“T said, Mrs. MacKenzie, and I 
now solemnly repeat, that in just 
one half-hour this world will come 
to an end; — all those who failed to 
heed the warning will be swept to de- 
struction, while we of the Faithful 
will be carried to Heaven in a cloud 
of glory.” 

There was a moment’s pause, as 
though the Widow were trying to di- 
gest such strange tidings. Then 
came that dry, matter-of-fact Scots 
accent once again. 

“So ye’re all going straight to 
Heaven in half an hour, are ye?” said 
Mrs. MacKenzie. ‘‘That’s most inter- 
esting, to be sure. Very interesting 
indeed. Weel, if that’s the case, ye’ll 
certainly not be needing that bonnie 
woodpile any longer, so I’m sure you 
won't mind if a poor old widow-body 
takes possession of it when ye’re gone 
to glory.” 

From windows in the shadows all 
about—windows where others like 
ourselves had been watching and 
listening—came a burst of uncontrol- 
lable laughter, which swelled in vol- 
ume as a fuller appreciation of the 
incident came home to the unseen 
spectators. Having said her piece, 
the Widow MacKenzie spoke no more. 
Possibly she was too busy counting 
off the moments that must elapse 
before she came into her heritage. 

Jabez Borland gave no sign that he 
had heard the laughter. Turning 
again to his little band he raised 
his hand, and once more their dole- 
ful chant sounded in the Autumn 
air. But even to my youthful ears 
that song now seemed to lack some- 
thing of its former assurance. It 
was thinner in volume, a trifle rag- 
ged at the edges. And, looking back, 
I think that even at that moment 
the Borlands must have been begin 
ning to dread what the morrow, if 
it found them still on earth, would 
bring. 


All Veusiens 
Aren't Alike 


i seas have to be adjusted. 
psychologists say so. 
say so. The school-teachers say so. 
The wise persons, who blow-up 
opinions and send them floating 
like bubbles for the world to 
admire, look at the veterans and 
agree. Adjustment is a must. These 
men have been under command, 
never thinking for themselves. Their 
initiative must be atrophied render- 
ing them unfit for civilian life. Their 
nerves have been jangled by days of 
fury and nights of fear. Society must 
“baby” them until they are back to 
norma!. And so on that way! 

Curious, isn’t it, how opinion-blow 
ers like to consider people in classes. 
All labor men think this way, all 
capitalists that way. All curates are 
uxorious, ‘all club-men, anything 
but! Yet no two people think alike 
or look alike. The average man 
doesn’t exist. No sooner is a group 
ing effected to the satisfaction of 
some classification-sharp until excep 
tional persons of the group “include 
themselves out.” 

Maybe veterans, like civilians, can’t 
be brought to an average. And that 
brings up the case of Pilot Officer 
“Pug” Harper who had three years 


The 
The doctors 


of bombing command followed by 
some months of hospital and then 
an honorable discharge. He _ had 


seen plenty, experienced plenty more; 
enough to give him a whole flock of 
neuroses. And yet he came back to 
Canada a year ago or more cherish- 


ing an ambition. 

“What schooling have you had?” 
asked an elder friend. 

“I had had one year in High School 
when I enlisted.” 

“But you need matriculation be- 
fore you can begin the course,” pro- 
tested the elder friend. “That would 
take at least two years.” 

“If I can get a good tutor I can 
mug it up faster than that,” replied 
Eee 

He did. Last June he matriculated 
with high marks on all subjects. He 
had compassed a three-year course in 
exactly nine months. To look at him 
you would see no trace of weariness, 
you would smell no midnight oil. He 
is as husky a young citizen as you 
can find in any five-mile walk. He 
eats well, he sleeps well, he laughs 
well. No “babying” is needed for 


this veteran. 
a 


He hopes to do two years of his Uni- 
versity course in one, but whether or 
not he succeeds in that large con- 
tract, he’s on the road to his Arts 
degree. And after that he hopes for 
a two year course in—what do you 
think? Divinity, no less! His name 
is fot “Pug” Harper, but he’s a real 
man. And I wonder what the aver- 
agers and the mourners over Modern 
Youth will think of him. 


J. E. M. 
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HE HEARD 


| spiabSabectga O’Doyle, 
from his work, 
On a day of a terrible heat, 
Wasn’t feeling so well, and he tot- 
tered and fell 
In a faint in his own little street. 


The neighbors they gathered and 
gabbled around 


coming home 


In their efforts to help the old 
man; 
And they murmured: “Poor Pat!” 
and “Do this” and “Do that,” 
“Loose his shirt!” “Give him air, 
if ye can!” 


Suggestions flew fast, 
nothing was done, 
And the gabbling grew into a din, 
And _ shrill through the noise _ per- 

sisted a voice, 
“Give him whisky!” cried Maggie 
Flynn. 


and yet 


But nobody heard her, the gabbling 
got worse; 
And then Patrick sat up, 
weak, 
And he glanced round about, and, 
impatient, cried out: 
“Hould yer tongues, and let Maggie 
Flynn speak!” 
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Trade Not 


Sole Issue 


In Empire Preference 


By GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent im London 


Widely divergent opinions on 
the question of abandoning Em- 
pire Preference, as suggested by 
the U.S. in the December trade 
negotiations with Britain, are to 
be expected from the various Do- 
minions concerned. Those who 
benefit most under the Prefer- 
ence, like Australia and New 
Zealand, are naturally going to 
be loth to exchange the very 
tangible advantages in an as- 
sured market for hypothetical 
trade in world markets under the 
less-individualistic policies fav- 
ored by the USS. 

In the long run, Mr. Layton be- 
lieves, any loosening of the ties 
of Empire trade will be contin- 
gent upon concrete counter-bene- 
fits offered by the United States, 
namely, drastic revisions of the 
American tariff policy. 

London. 
jie Dominion representatives 
meeting in London have an im- 


portant contribution to make in the 
preliminaries to the world trade 


cide among themselves, before the 
matter comes up for open discussion, 
what policy they ought to adopt to- 
wards Empire Preference. 
Bargaining between Great Britain 
and the United States resulted last 
December in virtual acceptance by 
the British Government of the Amer- 
ican claim that Empire Preference 
should be abolished, or at least 
drastically reduced, as part of a 
world policy of reducing the barriers 
which stifled trade between the wars. 
As the matter is not really one be- 
tween the British and the United 
States Governments, but vitally con- 
cerns the Dominions as well, it needs 
to be thoroughly discussed before 
any such proposal is put into effect. 
The reactions of the Dominion 
Governments have been somewhat 
various. In matters of commerce 
Canada is so closely linked with the 
U.S.A. that the American viewpoint, 
with the prospect of a general ex- 
pansion of trade potentially more 
beneficial than the preferences in the 
British market, has evidently tended 
to prevail. South Africa, similarly, 
is less reliant on Empire Preference 
than are Australia and New Zealand, 


ican proposal. But Australia and 
New Zealand, of whose primary 
produce a very large proportion 


goes to the British industrialists or 
public under the preference scheme, 
are very loth to give up a tangible 
advantage in this assured market in 
exchange for hypothetical custom in 
foreign markets, which, in the pres- 
ent muddled state of the world, 
might take years to settle down. 

It would be fatal to the goodwill 
of the Commonwealth to force any 
decision on an unwilling Dominion. 
There are far wider questions than 
trade involved—though trade in it- 
self is important enough. The Domin- 
ions have been staunch friends of 
the Mother Country, of a value in 
the critical war years which it is 
impossible to estimate. If any one of 
them felt that she was being sacri- 
ficed to American ambitions she 
would be justified not only in voic- 
ing the independent criticism for 
which the Dominions are well known 
but in setting out on a course of 
action on her own. There is—fortun- 
ately—no machinery which compels 
the Empire to act together, and it 
cannot be supposed that its parts 
will continue to act together volun- 
tarily unless its policy is broadly 
satisfactory to every part. 

There has been both praise and 
criticism of American trade policy 
as expressed in the December nego- 
tiations, presumably to be made more 
concrete in the autumn. The praise 
is justified by the obvious necessity 
to think in world terms, to avoid the 





conference due to meet in Washing 
ton in September. 


They have to de- 


and she apparently sees advantages 
as well as disadvantages in the Amer- 


disastrous individualistic 
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No Inflation If Labor Behaves 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


NCREASING concern is being evidenced in this 
country and the United States about the uptrend 
resulting from the shortages of goods and materials, 
the rising costs of production and the large volume of 
public purchasing power. How high are prices going? 
Is it possible that we are going to experience an in- 
flation even remotely resembling those seen in many 
European countries after World War I and again in 
China, Greece and some other countries at the present 
time? 

The answer is a very definite No, for an excellent 
reason. In striking contrast to those countries where 
runaway inflations have occurred, here we have an 
enormous undamaged productive capacity, obviously 
able to produce before long the desired supply of goods 
and services. If he can possibly get along without it, 
no reasonable person will pay more than a moderate 
premium for an article in short supply today when he 
expects there will be an adequate supply a few months 
hence. The fact of that expectation will tend to keep 
price increases within bounds. 

Furthermore, except in housing, there is no short- 
age here that begins to compare with the situation in 
Europe. Here, production of goods is vast and retail 
trade at peak levels; a deficiency exists only because 
of abnormal demand. Time will correct this condi- 
tion. The general level of prices will be higher than 
it used to be because, with higher wages and shorter 
working hours, production costs will be higher. But 
that should be all. 

Just as we have no war-destroyed factories and dis- 
rupted distribution system to check recovery, so also 
we have no active money inflation problem like those 
of the formerly enemy-occupied countries of Europe, 
where the Germans deliberately fostered a money 
inflation while they denuded those areas of goods. 
We have no need to use the extreme measures adopted 
by Belgium (now being copied by other countries) to 
reduce the money supply. The United States News 
gives an interesting account of this Belgian anti-infla- 
tion program, which has been so successful that it 
promises to become a pattern for future money controls 
in time of crisis 


Ingenious Financial Surgery 


First, the liberation government called in all the 
currency and exchanged it for a new issue. No Belgian 
was allowed to have more than 2,000 francs. The 
remainder of his cash was placed in a blocked bank 
account (“blocked” meaning that he couldn’t use it). 
Bank deposits also were blocked, save for small 
amounts, with 40 per cent temporarily frozen and 60 
per cent permanently frozen. The frozen 60 per cent 
was turned over to the National Bank. Then the 
government issued bonds to bank depositors in ex- 
change for the permanently blocked funds, which re- 


sulted in soaking up 60 per cent of the money. 

At this point, a drastic remedy was applied. The 
government bonds issued to replace permanently 
blocked deposits were made non-transferable for three 
years. Meanwhile they could be used only to pay capi- 
tal gains taxes. Capital gains taxes then were levied 
that wiped out most of the wealth which Belgian citi- 
zens had accumulated since 1940, when the country 
was conquered. The eventual result will be that the 
special capital gains taxes will retire most of the non- 
transferable bonds, thereby reducing the government 
debt as wel! as the volume of money. 


Patient Making Good Recovery 


The effects of this major operation on Belgian finan- 
ces were these, says United States News: The coun- 
try’s money supply was reduced immediately from 
154 billion franes to 54 billion frances. Later, as in- 
dustry and trade expanded, temporarily blocked funds 
were released and the volume of money increased 
gradually. Individuals whose wealth had increased 
during the war were forced to pay for most of the re- 
duction in the volume of money. Those who did not in- 
crease their wealth were taxed at a lower rate, and 
they will be able to get some of their frozen money 
back when they can sell their bonds. Black-market 
prices were cut in half as a result of the smaller sup- 
ply of money and through government prosecutions. 
Belgium thus avoided a serious price inflation. 

The over-all result of this financial surgery is that 
Belgium has staged the most successful recovery in 
Europe. In other countries, similar but less drastic 
measures were taken. The Netherlands succeeded in 
shrinking the money supply by 20 per cent. Denmark 
and Norway found price problems easier to solve, 
and their money freezes shortly were thawed. In 
south-eastern Europe, where inflation was unchecked, 
countries are financially wrecked. The Greek drachma 
is worthless, the Austrian schilling has only a fortieth 
of its pre-war value, and in Hungary and Yugoslavia 
new currencies appear to lose value as fast as the old 
ones had dropped before being called in. 

We have said that there will be no such inflation 
here because the prospect of a sufficiency of goods with- 
in a reasonable period of time will keep prices down 
(most would-be buyers will wait rather than pay exces- 
sive prices). But this depends on continuing produc- 
tion. Numerous and lengthy interruptions of produc- 
tion could change the picture. Continuing severe 
shortages would tend to create panic buying and runa- 
way price rises. Everybody suffers by inflation, and 
the way to avoid it is to make the enlargement and 
speeding of production the No. 1 aim of labor as well 
as Management and government. The economic seas 
are troubled enough as it is; this is no time for labor 
to be rocking the boat. 

















During seven months of open season the Great Lakes Waterways are alive 
with ships, linking East and West, the U.S. and Canada. From Minnesota, 
rust-red iron ore is freighted to steel mills in Canada. Here the SS. 
Goderich unloads iron ore from Duluth into maws of giant Algoma Steel 
blast furnaces at the Sault. Below: the Blue Water international bridge, 
between Sarnia and Port Huron, casts its shadow on a passing freighter. 





To reach the open sea this busy inland traffic is dependent on the Sault 
Ste. Marie and Welland Canals, busiest and second busiest canals, respec- 
tively, in the world. Here the mighty Lemoyne passes lock of Welland 
Canal, which bridges a 327-foot rise between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 
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which not only impoverished but 
~ actively endangered the world be- 


tween the wars. But it is difficult to 
wholeheartedly the vague 
assurances which have come from 
the American side, to balance the 
very clear proposals for abandoning 
Empire Preference. Mr. Nash, on 
hehalf of New Zealand, has stated 
bluntly that the Dominions would 
have to be satisfied that the United 
States or other countries were pre- 
pared to buy their goods before they 
agreed to reduce their share of the 
British market. A drastic revision 
of the American tariff policy is the 


’ only practical quid pro quo for loose- 


ning the ties of Empire trade, and 
the interests in America opposed to 
anv such revision are so strong that 
it is doubtful if the present Admini- 
stration would willingly take up the 
issie even if it were wholeheart- 
ediv in favor of such a policy, which 
is doubtful. 

\'ntil more is known of the negot- 
jations now going on within the 
Empire, on the one hand, and _ be- 
tween the Empire and the United 
States, on the other hand, it is dif- 
ficult to form a clear idea of the 
trend. This move to break up the 
Empire Preference system appears 
as a concession to the United States, 
carrying with it the possibility that 
the British and American Govern- 
ments might be in agreement on a 
policy which at least some of the 
Dominions would oppose. On the 
other hand, the proposal to disperse 
Britain’s armament _ industries 
throughout the Empire, to render the 
Mother Country less vulnerable to 
atom-bombing, appears to envisage 
even more solid ties of Empire than 
have existed hitherto—with the 
material advantage this time in the 
Dominions’ favor, for a considerable 
range of engineering would obviously 
be covered by the scheme. One fact, 
however, is clear: that policy is not 
being framed without closest con- 
sultation with the American Govern- 
ment. Differences of opinion will 
certainly emerge; but it is clear that, 
so far as the British Government is 
concerned, no move will be made 
which might antagonize the Amer- 
icans. 
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NEWS OF THE MINES 





Banner Year Ahead for Mining 
With Activity Widespread 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


With a spirit of optimism rampant, 

and a banner year for mining 
betokened, the annual movement of 
prospectors — those who perennially 
seek the riches that lie hidden in 
Mother Nature’s fastnesses — has 
commenced. Today, better directed 
than ever before, their intensive 
search for the untold riches still un- 
developed, along with recent new and 
important discoveries from one end 
of the Dominion to the other, prom- 
ises new peaks of exploration and 
development activity. Between 70 
and 80 properties are presently ready 
for underground development, but it 
is largely in the hands of the pros- 
pectors that continuing mining pro- 
gress rests. Currently, with consider- 
ation and assistance in national and 
provincial programs, as well as the 
plans of their own association, much 
is expected in 1946 of these blazers of 
the trails. 


To explore the mining possibilities 
which exist, more prospectors than 
for many years are expected to be 
scattered across Canada. A _ keen 
demand has been apparent for pros- 
pectors with experience and by now 
most of these have made their con- 
nections. Large and small mining 
organizations have ambitious plans 
and this season will see the entry of 
companies, heretofore uninterested 
in seeking possible new mines. The 
indications, however, are that their 
programs will largely be dependent 
on the number of trained prospectors 
available. Noranda Mines is reported 
likely to have 10 or more parties in 
the field, if sufficient men can be 
secured, and Wright-Hargreaves also 
plans a large number. Teck-Hughes 
proposes an extensive program, and 
Macassa will likely send out three or 
four parties. Among the.many com- 
panies which will have two or three 
prospecting parties are _ Leitch, 
God’s Lake, Bobjo, Hard _ Rock, 
American Metal Company and In- 
spiration. Pioneer and Northern 
Canada will jointly have three parties 
in the east with the former also ac- 
tive in British Columbia. 


In the vanguard of the 1946 pros- 
pecting movement is the province of 
Ontario. In recent years the claim 
staking spotlight has been stolen 
largely by Quebec and the far-away 
Yellowknife district. Since the begin- 
ning of the year, however, there has 
been a pronounced revival of interest 
in Ontario, with the result that stak- 
ing activity is now at a new high. 
Recent recording of claims has been 
at a rate which would exceed 30,000 
a year if maintained and this com- 
pares with an all-time peak of 17,280 
in 1936 and 15,225 last year. With 
the realization that some promising 
areas in the province have only been 
superficially examined and the con- 
sequent boom in staking, the Depart- 
ment of Mines has taken steps to 
keep ahead of the requests for maps 
and information, and is now equipped 
to turn out blue-prints on demand 
in a day instead of requiring weeks, 
as was the case some times in the 
past. 

It is less than a year since the 
Dominion Government removed all 
restrictions on new gold mining oper- 
ations; in which time between 70 
and 80 companies have turned on 
the green light for underground 
work. Of this number some already 
have completed their shafts, others 
started sinking, some deepening pre- 
sent openings, while the rest are 
considering plans for getting under- 
ground. About half of the new shaft 
operations are now underway or have 
reached their initial depth objective. 
Further, the number of prospects 
which may prove to justify shaft 
sinking continues to grow as the un- 
paralleled diamond drilling boom 
shows no sign of falling off, and, 
while shaft sinking operations are 
widespread the majority of them are 
centred in Ontario and Quebec. All 
of which adds up to a history-mark- 


ing exploration and development pro- 
gram for Canada 

A program of underground work 
has been recommended for Goldvue 
Mines, in Duverny township, Quebec, 
by the company’s engineers and an 
independent geologist, and tenders 
are now under consideration for im- 
mediate shaft sinking. A three-com- 
partment shaft to 550 feet has been 
suggested with three levels, but Sam- 
uel Ciglen, president, states this may 
be revised to 750 feet in view of re- 
cent drill intersections. Goldvue now 


minion Government early in 1944. It 
is reported that the students will 
work in pairs one carrying a set of 
aerial photographs of the area, and a 
hand pick, and the other a Geiger 
counter. The counter is a box-like 
instrument which reacts to the radi- 
ation of mineral deposits. Position is 
then charted on the photograph, en- 
larged to a size of 400 feet to the inch. 

Ore reserves as of March 23, 1946, 
at Sullivan Consolidated Mines, 
amounted to 653,305 tons of an aver- 
age grade of $9.72 per ton, as com- 
pared with 629,550 tons of $9.76 grade 
at the end of 1944. Although under- 
ground work was on a reduced scale, 
owing to the shortage of labor, sub- 
stantial ore lengths were opened in 
several veins by drifting So far the 
bottom levels have indicated values 
and structure which compares favor- 
ably with the upper levels. Net 


profits were equivalent to 3.90 cents 
per share, as against 3.62 cents in the 
previous year. Net working capital 
increased from $445,754 to $643,082. 
The company owns 1,500,000 shares 
in East Sullivan Mines where dia- 
(Continued on Page 47) 











INTERESTED 


In selling, Sales Promotion or Advertising. 
Young married man with university education 
and executive possibilities. 


VERSATILITY 


Demonstrated by leaving his calling due to 
war time restrictions, and, haying en dis- 
charged from Armed Forces, entering Indus- 
trial Field. 


EXPERIENCE 


Machine shop, shipping and stock room. Pur- 
chasing Agent, now selling for industrial 
distributors but desirous of specializing. 


Send replies to Box 56, Saturday Night 
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has $125,000 cash, and options on 
shares which would provide a further 
$250,000. 

To seek uranium, vital element in 
atomic power, 20 students of Queen’s 
University and University of Toronto, 
have left for the Great Bear Lake 
Area in the Northwest Territories. 
The students were selected by Eldor- 
ado Mining and Refining Limited, 
which company is a Crown operation, 











Toronto »° 


Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal + Hamilton «+ 


Winnipeg + 


Vancouver 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers 
15 WELLINGTON ST. WEST, TORONTO 











having been expropriated by the Do- 











AGRICULTURE 


is one reason why 


What is your business? Does it have to 
do with the building of farm machinery, 
tractors or trucks; with the merchandis- 
ing of feeds, seeds or fertilizers; with 
the canning of fruits and vegetables; 
with the manufacture of appliances, 


ment for the farmer, his family or his 
home? If so, opportunity awaits you in 
British Columbia, where agriculture is 
a great basic industry! 

Millions of boxes of tree fruit are 
shipped from B.C. 
berries, raspberries, 


annually. Straw- 
cherries, 
plums and 
prunes are up front in the parade of 


apples, 
apricots, peaches, pears, 
fruits. Vegetables grow in variety and 
quantity on a year-round crop basis. 
Butter, eggs, milk, 
ham, bacon and prize beef attract the 
world’s attention. 


cheese, poultry, 


Yes . . . agriculture holds out the 
promise of rich reward, but is only one 
of many reasons why you should include 
B.C. in your expansion plans. There is 
wealth in abundant natural resources 

.. cheap hydroelectric power ... ample 
manpower... Canada’s only evergreen 
climate... unsurpassed scenic splendor 
and sports facilities ... rapid transit by 


There’s Business for 





furniture, clothing or any other equip, 





Business is moving to 


You 
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air, water, rail and road. -The wide 


world is your market! 


Here is a prospect list beyond estimate— 
one you can reach best from British 
Columbia: next door—the 3,250,000 
residents of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, with money to buy! Across 
the Pacifie—China, Japan, India, Aust- 
ralia, Russia, South Americam—untold 
millions of customers clamouring for 
the modern products of 
industry. 


Canadian 


Private industry made British Columbia 
and British Columbians will help make 
your business, 


in British Columbia 


B. C. ELECTRIC 
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CO xe 
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CLAUD OETTLOFF 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
600 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Please send complete information on British Columbia to 


NAME_ 
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shareholders has been called for 
June 14 to approve the _ proposal. 
Stockholders of record May 29 will 
be entitled to vote. The quarterly 
dividend on the proposed new shares 
will be 15 cents per share, Canadian 
funds, making a total of 60 cents a 
share per annum, an increase of ap- 
proximately one third over the pre- 
sent common dividend rate. 

J.E.L., Timmins, Ont.—It was re- 
ported last Fall that approximately 
1,200,000 shares remained in the 
treasury of NEW AUGAR PORCU- 
PINE MINES and that the company 
had firm commitments to net the 
treasury $50,000. Goldwin Explor- 
- ation Company late last year owned 
' 92.000 shares and had options on a 
further 300,000 shares. Recent ex- 
ploratory drilling and a magneto- 
' meter survey, indicated interesting 
geological conditions. Assays up to 
s2.95 were obtained across 10 feet. 
A series of holes are being drilled to 

locate more closely the cross struct- 
ure and ore possibilities. Drilling is 
also continuing south of the Dome 
boundary in the northwest- section 
of the property but no commercial 
values have yet been reported. Earl- 
ier drilling close to the east bound- 
ary of Preston East Dome was offi- 
cially reported to have indicated a 
zone 340 feet long, averaging a true 
width of 13 to 17 feet, grading $4.50 
to $6 a ton in gold. 

F.R.C., Toronto, Ont..—_CANADIAN 
TIRE CORP. had a net profit of 
£148,807, or $1.58 a share, in 1945, 
comparing with $142,566, or $1.44 a 
share for the previous year. Balance 
sheet as at Dec. 31, 1945, shows total 


current assets of $1,486,085, compared ., 


with $1,369,951 for 1944. Current 
liabilities were $444,176, against $291,- 
602 for 1944. 

1.T.W., Vancouver, B.C.—The out- 
standing gold development of recent 
years is KERR-ADDISON GOLD 
MINES and in my view it still heads 
the list of junior golds holding in- 
teresting possibilities for the future. 
I would hesitate in ranking the next 
best of the younger producers but 
regard such mines as MALARTIC 
GOLD FIELDS, MACLEOD-COCK- 
SHUTT, MADSEN and SAN AN- 
TONIO, as among those having at- 
traction for a hold. A return of nor- 
mal conditions will justify increased 
' production as all have excellent ore 
positions. As a consequence of cur- 
' tailed development during the war 
Sladen-Malartic Mines has much 
work to be caught up and it remains 
to be determined if an adequate sup- 
ply of manpower will result in open- 


ing up substantial additional tonnages 
which would mean a higher milling 
rate and greater earnings. Mill ton- 
nage has been gradually improving 
and capacity rate of 700 tons daily 
should be attained before long. A 
number of development chances on 
existing levels are expected to add to 
tonnage. A long crosscut from the 
No. 1 shaft on the 500-foot level to 
the westerly extension of the National 
Malartic ore zone has met with en- 
couragement and a drive is underway 
on the 1,700-foot horizon from the 
No. 2 shaft area to the No. 1 section 
and it is hoped this deeper work will 
open up a sizable tonnage of ore. 

L.R.N., Longueuil , Que.—Though 
the dividend of INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM LTD. to be paid June 
1 will be 25 cents instead of 50 cents, 
president L. P. Maier said there was 
no expectation that the company’s 
earnings would prove insufficient for 
the former dividend. He stated an 
extensive exploration program has 
been undertaken involving heavy 
capital expenditures and directors 
are of the opinion this should be 
financed to a certain extent out of 
current earnings. 

W.W.M., Pickering, Ont.,— I think 
you will find shares of NORANDA 
MINES a satisfactory mining invest- 
ment. As you state the yield is good 
and the company has many substan- 
tial and valuable holdings and is 
constantly investigating new proper- 
ties. While a slow decline has been 
apparent in the overall picture at the 
parent property, production is assured 
for a long time, regardless of new 
discoveries. Further, the company’s 
investments in various companies 
have broadened year after year. 
In my opinion its very large cash 
position, its numerous _ subsidiary 
operations and readiness to take on 
new properties give the shares attrac- 
tion for a hold. Its gold subsidiaries 
appear headed for better things, also 
the company’s big investment in 
KERR-ADDISON may bring larger 
returns this year, which should war- 
rant a continuation of the present 
dividend rate. 

J.C.H., Edmonton, 
was announced at WINNIPEG 
ELECTRIC’S annual meeting that 
the company’s funded debt of $36,- 
057,270 had been liquidated and re- 
placed by a new debt of $28,000,000, 
a reduction of more than $8,000,000. 
The average interest rate to be paid 
on the new bonds will be approx- 
imately 3.72 per cent, an average 
reduction of 1.16 per cent. 
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Brantford Roofing Company Lid. 


its building operations at a 
/ high level to cope with the 
ousing shortage in the Dominion, 
rantford Roofing Company, Lim- 
ed, should experience active opera- 
ons for some time to come. In the 
ympany’s annual report for the fis- 
il year ended October 31, 1945, 
\rnold G. Hitchon, President, stated 
1e demand for Brantford Roofing 
Products continues to be strong and 
with the improved supply of work- 
«rs, production should be increased 
in 1946. In the current fiscal year 
‘he company has underway a sub- 
‘tantial program of expansion and 
mprovements to its plants in On- 
tario and New Brunswick and it is 
nticipated these changes will be 
irgely completed during the pre- 
sent fiscal period. Financing of the 
expansion was undertaken last year 
when the old bonds were redeemed 
and a new issue made to provide 
funds for the increased and im- 
proved manufacturing facilities. 

Net profit for the year ended Oc- 
tober 1945 of $45,936 was equal to 
$1.06 per share. This net profit in- 
cluded $9,000, or 21c per share, re- 
fundable portion of the excess pro- 
lits tax and on the basis of the re- 
duction effective from January 1, 
1946, would approximate $1.27 a 
share. Earnings since listing of 
shares on The Toronto Stock Ex- 
change in 1944 have ranged from 
$1.06 to $1.12 a share, inclusive of 
the refundable tax. 

The net working capital position 
at the end of October last reflects 
the financing during that year, with 
het working capital of $539,405 com- 
paring with $183,257 at October 31, 
1944. Included in current assets of 


~~ > 


$780,057 were cash and Dominion 
bonds of $386,688. 

The funded debt of Brantford 
Roofing Company of $500,000 con- 
sists of $150,000 of 3% serials matur- 
ing $30,000 annually and $350,000 of 
4% 15-year bonds maturing Novem 
ber 1, 1960. A_ sinking fund of 
$25,000 annually, commencing 1951, 
is provided for the redemption of 
the longer terms bonds. The old 
outstanding preference shares were 
retired in October 1943 and the out- 
standing capital now consists of 43,- 
515 common shares of no par value. 
No dividends have been paid to date 
on the common stock. 

Brantford Roofing Company, Lim- 
ited, present company, was incorpor- 
ated under a Dominion Charter in 
1928. Plants are located at Brant- 
ford and Thorold, Ontario, and Cold- 
brook, New Brunswick. The com- 
pany manufactures asphalt slate 
shingles, roll roofings, insulated 
brick sidings, asphalt felts, roof 
coatings, ete. 

Price range and price earnings ratio from date of 
listing in 1944 follows: 
Price Earnings 


Price Range Earned Ratio 

High Low PerShare High Low 
1946 16 15% $1.06 15.1 14.6 
1945 15 634 1.13 13.4 6.0 
1944 7% 654 1.07 7.0 6.2 
CT ee ne eee ae | 8.9 
Current price range........ 15.0 


Note—Earned per share for fiscal year ended with 
October of previous calendar year, and includes 2lce 
a share refundable tax 1946, 27¢c 1945 and 2lec 1944 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Year Ended Oct. 31 1945 1944 1943 

Net Profit.......... $ 45,986 $ 48,819 $ 50,636 
Surplus...... .. 145,709 109,250 60,203 
Current Assets...... 780,057 476,088 362,037 
Current Liabilities . 240,652 292,831 246,483 
Net Working Capital. 539,405 183,257 115,554 


Note—Net profit for 1945 includes $9,000 refundable 


portion of the excess profits tax, 1944 $11,836 and 
1943 $9,146. 
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"Security Holders of 


Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Limited 


We have prepared a Memorandum outlining 
the basis of exchange of securities, under the 
Plan of Reorganization of the Company, 


which became effective on April 15th, 1946. 


A copy of this Memorandum will be 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
TORONTO 


Vancouver 
Victoria 
Kitchener London, Ont. 




















Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 


and 
Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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15 King Street West, Toronto 



































Investment Securities 


McLeop, You NG, WEIR & COMPANY 


276 St. James St. West 
Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 4261 


Metropolitan Building 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 


Members of The Investment Dealers Association. 


























“RECORD OF INVESTMENTS” 


This convenient printed record form for your investments 
ready listing of your holdings; monthly dividends, maturity 


rmits a 
ates, etc. 


A copy will be mailed on written request. 


DICKSON, JOLLIFFE & ComPANyY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


JOHN S. DICKSON ° W. H. JOLLIFFE ° A. L. A. RICHARDSON 





TELEPHONE * ADelaide 7451—80 KING ST. WEST—TORONTO 1, ONT. 








International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


Notice is hereby given that a semi-annual 
dividend of 25 cents per share in Canadian Cur- 
rency has been declared and that such dividend 
will be payable cn or after June lst, 1946 in 
respect of the outstanding shares of the Com- 
pany. 

The said dividend in respect of shares speci- 
fied in any Bearer Share Warrant of the 
Company of the 1929 issue will be paid upon 
presentation and delivery of Coupon No. 65 at 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch 
Toronto, Canada 

The said dividend will be paid by cheque 
maiied trom the offices of the Company on May 
31st, 1946 to Shareholders of record at the close 
of business on May 15th, 1946 and whose shares 
are represented by Registered Certificates of 
the 1929 issue. 

The transfer books of the Company will be 
closed from May 16th to June Ist, 1946, inclu- 
Sive, and no Bearer Share Warrants will be 
“split’ during that period. 

Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the 15°. Canadian 
tax withheld at source or deducted upon pay- 
ment of coupons is allowable against the tax 
shown on their United States Federal Income 
tax return. In order to claim such credit the 
United States tax authorities require evidence 
of the deduction of said tax, for which purpose 
Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) must be 
completed in duplicate and the Bank cashing 
the coupons will endorse both copies with a cer- 
tificate relative to the deduction and payment 
ct the tax and return one Certificate to the 
shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not available 
it local United States banks, they can be 
secured from the Company’s office or the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Toronto 

Subject to Canadian regulations affecting 
enemy aliens, non-residents of Canada may 
convert this dividend at current Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control rates into U.S. Cur- 
rency or such other foreign currencies as are 
permitted by the general regulations of the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board 
Such conversion can be effected only through 
an Authorized Dealer, i.e., a Canadian branch 
of any Canadian chartered bank. The Agency 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William 
Street, New York City, is prepared to accept 
dividend cheques or coupons for collection 
through an Authorized Dealer and conversion 
into any permitted foreign currency. 

The Secretary will cn request and when avail- 
able forward to the holder of any Bearer Share 
Warrant of the Company a copy of the Com- 
pany’s annual report for the fiscal year 1945. 

By order of the Board, 


Cc. H. MULLINGER, 
Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
6th May, 1946 








GOLD AND DROSS 


Your money is important. That is why 
each week in ‘Gold and Dross”’ we tell 
you what and what not to invest it in. 
And we try to do it as sagaciously and 
as expertly as possible. This requires 
patient and painstaking investigation 
and careful judgment, but the sound 
reputation of ‘‘Gold and Dross’’ built 
up over a number of years—more than 
we care to remember—has justified our 
effort and been our reward. 


—The Publishers. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, 
The Canadian Weekly 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Growth of Life Business in U.S. in 
Volume and in Policy Payments 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


As the holders of 4,637,124 poli- 
cies for a total of $3,126,645,941 of 
life insurance with United States 
legal reserve companies, the 
people of Canada have more than 
an academic interest in the life 
insurance developments taking 
place in the neighboring Repub- 
lic. 

Although the United States has 
the most heavily insured popula- 
tion in the world, yet the aver- 
age amount of life insurance car- 
ried per insured person is only 
about $2,000, indicating the room 
for expansion of the business 
which still exists in that country 


as well as in Canada. 
As a method for enabling individ- 
4 uals to build financial protection 
for the future on a voluntary basis, 
there is no known substitute for life 
insurance, and there is therefore no 
limit to the expansion of the business 
as long as the private enterprise 
competitive system under which it 
operates continues in existence. 

Even in a country with the most 
heavily insured population in the 
world, the United States, the volume 
of life insurance in force continues 
to increase year by year. According 
to advance figures of the operations 
of legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in the United States for the 
past year, made public in a report 
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Notice is hereby given that the Scottish In- 
surance Corporation Limited of Edinburgh has 
received Certificate of Registry No. C1048 auth- 


orizing it to transact in Canada the business 
of PERSONAL PROPERTY INSURANCE, in 
addition to the classes for which it is already 
registered 
W.L. ESSON, 
Chief Agent in Canada 
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submitted at the recent meeting in 
New York of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America by Dave E. 
Satterfield, Jr., executive director 
and general counsel of the Associa- 
tion, there were at the end of 1945 
approximately 71,000,000 policyhold- 
ers of these companies in the country, 
while the total amount of life insur- 
ance held by them in these companies 
was about $154,600,000,000. 

While this total is an all-time high, 
and represents a 31 per cent increase 
in the past five years, a 51 per cent 
increase in the past ten years and a 
266 per cent increase in the past 
twenty-five years, when it is divided 
up among the seventy-one million 
policyholders it shows that the aver- 
age amount of insurance held per 
insured is less than $2,000. This is 
an indication of the room for expan- 
sion of the business which exists 
across the line as well as in this 
country. 


Veterans’ Policies 


Reference was also made in the 
aforementioned report to the Nation- 
al Service Life Insurance carried by 
the U.S. Government on the lives of 
active and discharged military per- 
sonnel, and issued to them on very 
favorable terms and_ conditions, 
which were dealt with in an article 
on this page at the time. At the close 
of 1945 such life insurance outstand- 
ing amounted to about $96,000,000,000 

or more than 60 per cent of the 
amount in force in all legal reserve 
life companies—and.represented over 
$8,000 per insured. 

It is well known that the private 
life insurance companies and their 
representatives, as well as the armed 
services and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, are urging the veterans of 
World War II to retain their Nation- 
al Service Life Insurance. As pointed 
out, the exercise of wisdom and fore- 
sight by veterans in this respect wili 
not only benefit their own genera- 
tion but will also help to raise the 
standard of what the average Ameri- 
can family will consider as an 
essential amount of coverage in the 
years to come. Payments to policy- 
helders and beneficiaries reflect the 
value of life insurance protection in 
a way the public can understand. 
The report shows that the amounts 
thus disbursed or credited to policy- 
holders have averaged over $2,500,- 
000,000 annually over the past ten 
years. In 1945 they amounted to 
about $2,700,000,000, about 48 per 
cent of which was paid to beneficiar- 
ies of deceased policyholders as death 
claim payments, while the remaining 
52 per cent was paid to living policy- 
holders as matured endowments, dis- 
ability benefits, annuities, dividends 
and surrender values. 


All-Time High Payments 

It is noted that the 1945 death 
claim payments—about $1,300,000,000 

represented the highest annual 
total on record, and were over 6 per 
cent greater than in 1944, while the 
disbursements to living policyholders 

about $1,400,000,000 were ap- 
proximately 7 per cent greater than 
in 1944, despite the fact that surren- 
der values remained at about the 
same level. The aggregate of all 
payments and credits to _ living 
policyholders, other than _ surren- 
der values, was over 8 per cent above 
that for 1944 and represented an all- 
time high. 

With regard to the investment of 
life insurance funds, the report 
points out that while certain return 
of principal is necessarily the first 
concern, the realization of a stable 
yield at the maximum rate consistent 
with safety is also essential to the 
provision of dependable protection at 
the lowest cost to_ policyholders. 
Thus, limitation of investments 
chiefly to first mortgages on real 
estate, high grade corporate and 
government bonds, and policy loans, 
is prescribed by company investment 
policy generally and by the laws 


in many jurisdictions. Other con- 
siderations of importance referred 
to are the desirability of long-term 
investing and the advantage of di- 
versifying securities in various 
ways, such as by type, by location 
of underlying propérty and by ma- 
turity date. 

Life insurance investment trends 
since the end of 1941—the approxi- 
mate beginning of the war period in 
the United States—-are also deait 
with in the report. During this 
period, 1942-1945, the greater part 
of all funds, less contract payments 
and other company disbursements, 
which have flown into the life insur- 
ance reservoir, by way of premiums 
and annuity considerations, invest- 
ment income, proceeds from sales, 
redemptions and maturities of in- 
vestments and repayments of policy 
loans and mortgages, were channeled 
into government securities. In this 
way the life insurance companies of 
the United States, like the life in- 
surance companies of Canada, played 
a vital part in helping to finance the 
war. 


Anti-Inflationary 


In the same way the life compan- 
ies are helping to finance’ the 
country’s post victory tasks, includ- 
ing the bringing home of military 
personnel, the care and rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans, the provision of 
educational opportunity for veterans 


and the many other responsibilities 





of post-war reconstruction. It is also 
of significance that as a large part 
of the funds channeled through life 
insurance into government securities 
are derived from payments made by 
individuals as premiums and annuity 
considerations on new and existing 
contracts and in reduction of policy 
loans and mortgage debt, they are 
thus diverted from commodity mar- 
kets. In this way the life insurance 
business is operating against infla- 
tionary pressures on price levels. 
With respect to the extent to which 
the earning power of life insurance 
funds has been reduced in recent 
years, due to the narrowing oppor- 
tunity for suitable and profitable in- 
vestment in private enterprise, the 


extent of investment in government 
bonds, and the trend of interest rates 
generally, there is a table in the re. 
port showing the net investment 
earnings of 40 prominent companies 
expressed as a percentage of mean 
ledger assets for each of the years 
1930 to 1945. 

This table shows a decline from 
an interesting rate of 5.03 per cent 
in 1930 to an interest rate of 3.09 
per cent in 1945, indicating that for 
all United States legal reserve lite 
companies the net investment earn- 
ings for the years 1931-1945 were 
nearly $5,000,000,000 less than they 
would have been had the 1930 rate 
continued throughout the period. In 
the year 1945 alone such earnings 
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about $800,000,000 lower than 
Tthey would have been at the 1930 
jevel. This 1945 difference, it is 
pet out, is about $325,000,000 


awe! 


‘more than the amount of dividends 
‘paid and credited to policyholders 
ithat year and about $350,000,000 
jgreater than the initial premiums 
paid on new business. 
ee 


Inquiries 


‘Editor, About Insurance: 


\With respect to the fire insurance 
business in Canada, are government 
Por other figures available which 
‘show the amount of money paid by 
'Canadians over a lengthy period of 
‘years to each of the following classes 
‘of companies, Canadian, British, 
United States and other foreign com- 
panies, and also the amount received 
from these companies in settlement 
of losses in Canada? I would like to 
gei this information if it is to be 
obtained. 

—C.J.T., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


such information regarding the 
fire insurance business transacted in 
Canada by companies operating in 
this country under Dominion registry 
is io be found in the annual reports 
of the Superintendent of Insurance, 
Ottawa. The total net cash premiums 
received by Canadian companies for 
fire insurance in Canada for all years 
from 1869 to 1944 inclusive amounted 
to $331,387,361, and the total net 
losses paid by them in Canada dur- 
ing the same period amounted to 
$164,065,019; the total net premiums 
received by British companies in 
‘Canada were $838,749,361, and their 
net losses paid in Canada were $443,- 
271,438; and the total net premiums 
received by United States and other 
foreign companies were $581,323,171, 
while their total net losses paid in 
Canada amounted to $299,891,385. 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 43) 


mond drilling has indicated a very 
substantial copper-gold-zinc ore-body. 

Incorporation of Norancon Explor. 
ation Limited for the purpose of con- 
ducting aerial exploration, was an- 
nounced by J. Y. Murdoch, president, 


at the recent annual meeting of Nor- 
anda Mines. The services of Air 
Commodore John Fauquier will be 
utilized by the new enterprise. Two 
Canso flying boats have been pur- 
chased and delivered and one smaller 
plane is on order. The company pro- 
poses to operate this summer in La- 
brador and New Quebec. While Nor- 
anda will hold a majority interest 
in the new company, Anglo-Huronian 
Limited, and Conwest Exploration 
Company Limited, will also have sub- 
stantial interests. 

The likelihood of the resumption 
of dividends, on a modest scale, be- 
fore the end of the current fiscal 
year (January 31, 1947) for Cariboo 
Gold Quartz Mining Company, was 
suggested by R. R. Rose, managing 
director, in the annual report, pro- 
vided the labor situations keeps up 
to expectations. Ore reserves were 
reported at 322,250 tons grading 
0.3818 ounces per ton. A net loss was 
shown for the year of $188,069 after 
depreciation and depletion allow- 
ances. Shareholders are being asked 
to approve an agreement, under 
which Noranda Mines and Quebec 
Gold Mining Corporation will form a 
new company to develop the south- 
easterly portion of the property, 
known as the Westport group. 

The Con Mine, in the Yellowknife 
district, wholly-owned by Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Company 
of Canada, is likely to be brought 
back into production by the summer 
or early fall. The mill on the proper- 
ty has a capacity of 350 tons daily, 
but this was closed down in 1943 due 
to labor difficulties. Ore Reserves 
are estimated for four years’ milling 
at present capacity. With the cutting 
of an ore shoot at a depth of 1,400 
feet it is now proposed to carry the 
shaft down another 450 feet and pos- 
sibly double that depth. The general 
mineralization on the 1,400-foot hori- 
zon is said to be identical with that 
in the upper part of the mine. 

Aggressive recently in the search 
for new mining opportunities, Quebec 
Gold Mining Corporation plans fur- 
ther extensive exploration operations 
this season, and will have Noranda 
Mines associated with it, in the 
development of some of the proper- 
ties. The company’s claim holdings 


in Quebec are particularly large. 
Current assets amount to $434,000 
in cash, bonds and receivables, plus 
a list of quoted mining stocks with a 
market value of $1,145,911 at January 
31. Holdings in affiliated and other 
mining companies have a book value 
of $461,053. These include shares in 


make substantial capital outlay for 
underground development’ work; 
buildings, including 30 houses for 
workmen; completion of the club- 
house; and other necessary improve- 
ments. This program will be spread 
over two to three years. 


the year due to insufficient labor, 
most of the mining was confined to 
the wide lower grade stopes, which 
situation accounts for the drop in 
grade during the 12 months. Until 
such time as the normal balance of 
minng is restored, the ore sent to the 


: ; , mill will continue at the present 
Adelemont, Kenville, Dorion Red The shortage of personnel at Sig- grade. Average per ton last year 
Lake, Pellaire, Glenlivet, Midd-Persh- ma Mines (Quebec) Limited is accent- was $6.37 as compared with $7.22 in 
ing, Petticlerc, Pacific (Eastern), 


: : uated by the lack of housing, J. G. 
National Malartic and Pascalis. McCrea, general manager states in 
° the annual report for 1945. During 

Central Patricia Gold Mines this ® 
year will deepen the winze and carry 
out an active mine development pro- 
gram, it is pointed out in the annual 
report for 1945. With no stoping 
done on the four levels below the 
2,050, and with still large ore re- 
serves above this horizon, the mine 
is in a very satisfactory position, 
Manager R. E. Barrett reports. Last 
year the company was able to fairly 
well maintain ore reserves and work- 
ing capital, but production and earn- THE 
ings were lower. Net earnings 
equalled 10.63 cents per’ share 
against 12.46 cents in 1944. Net work- 
ing capital amounts to $1,392,105. 
Ore reserves stand at 415,661 tons 
while a year ago they were 441,912. 
As development work and capital 
expenditures were curtailed during 
the years of war, F. M. Connell, pres- 
ident, states, it will be necessary to 
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1944. Ore reserves are estimated at 
1,349,700 tons, a decrease of 53,500 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Engineering ?” 





Management Services that include: 


{| Time, motion and methods study. 
{| Job evaluation. 
{| Incentive plans. 


4] Training of foremen and super- 
visors in methods improvement, 
cost reduction, personnel rela- 
tions and work simplification. 


{| Surveys of sales, distribution and 
merchandising methods, and 
analysis of markets. 

{| Surveys for the location of fac- 
tories and branch warehouses. 

{| Surveys and installation of pro- 
duction, budgetary, profit and 
cost control methods and systems. 


{| Complete surveys of operations 
and organization. 


Our booklet, “What is Industrial 
explains in some 
detail these phases of our service. 
We will be pleased to send you a 
copy on request. 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON 
LIMITED 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


J.D.Woods, President W.L.Gordon, Managing Director 
Ralph Presgrave « J. G. Glassco * J. A. Lowden 
G.P.Clarkson ¢ D.M.Turnbull « B.H. Rieger 


industrial Engineers and Consultants 
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SPEED - ECONOMY - CONVENIENCE - FLEXIBILITY - PRIVACY 


Reproduce practically all forms used in busi- 
ness—economically, in any quantity or colour 
required. 










Produce emergency work quickly.. 
as many copies as needed. 


. as few or 


Release valuable storage space. 


Duplicate typewritten letters of the highest 
quality through a ribbon—with facsimile Prevent irritating and expensive delays. 
signature if desired. 


Reduce waste and obsolescence. 
Produce mailing cards, envelopes, folders and 


other promotional material . . . automatically. =. = = ¢- 2 


Imprint and identify with size, date, name, 
number, description and similar information, 
a wide variety of advertising material and 
other items including bags, cartons, labels, 
swatches, letterheads, etc. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


_Multig raph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA Limited 
Head Office and Factory : TORONTO 
Sales and Service Agencies : 
OTTAWA TORONTO HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Offer privacy in the production of price lists 
and other confidential communications. 


Reduce investment in printed forms of ail 
kinds. 
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Company 
Reports 


Western Grocers 


ALES of Western Grocers Limited 

in 1945 were the highest in the his- 
tory of the company, both in dollar 
value and in tonnage of goods hand- 
led, President W. P. Riley reported 
at the annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers. Profit for the year before de- 
ductions was $893,281 to which was 
added $132,011 as dividends from 
subsidiary companies. After prov- 
ision of $557,000 for income and ex- 
cess profits taxes (including refund- 
able portion), and $27,438 for depre- 
ciation and deductions for legal fees 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 





Notice to Shareholders and the Holders 
of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
25 cents per share in Canadian currency has 
been declared, and that the same will be pay- 
able on or after the Ist wert | of June, 1946, in 
respect of the shares specified in any Bearer 

hare Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
issue upon presentation and delivery of coupons 
No 65 at: 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto 1, Canada. 

The payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 17th day of May, 1946, 
and whose shares are represented by Registered 
Certificates of the 1929 issue, will be made by 
cheque, mailed from the offices of the Company 
on the 3lst day of May, 1946. 

The Transfer books will be closed from_ the 
18th day of May to the 3lst ow of May, 1946, 
inclusive and no Bearer Share arrants will be 
converted into other denominations of Share 
Warrants during that period. ve 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Can- 
ada provides that a tax of 15% shall be im- 
posed and deducted at the source on all divi- 
dends payable by Canadian debtors to non-res- 
idents of Canada. The tax will be deducted 
from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resi- 
dent shareholders and the Company’s Bankers 
will deduct the tax when paying coupuns to or 
for accounts of non-resident shareholders. 
Ownership Certificates must accompany all 
dividend coupons presented for payment by 
residents of Canada. k : 

Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the Canadian tax 
withheld at source is allowable against the tax 
shown on their United States Federal Income 
Tax return. In order to claim such credit: the 
United States tax authorities require evidence 
of the deduction of said tax, for which purpose 
Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) must be 
completed in CN gs and the Bank cashing 
the coupons will endorse both copies with a 
Certificate relative to the deduction and pay- 
ment of the tax and return one Certificate to 
the Shareholder. If forms No. 6 are not 
available at local United States banks, they 
can be secured from the Company’s office or 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Subject to Canadian regulations affecting 
enemy aliens, non-residents of Canada may 
convert this dividend at current Canadian For- 
eign Exchange Control rates into U.S. Currency 
or such other foreign currencies as are permit- 
ted by the general regulations of the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. Such con- 
version can be effected only through an 
Authorized Dealer, i.e., a Canadian branch of 
any Canadian chartered bank. The Agency of 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, is prepared to — dividend 
cheques or coupons for collection through an 
Authorized Dealer and conversion into any per- 
mitted foreign currency. 

The Secretary will on request and when avail- 
able forward to the holder of any Bearer Share 
Warrant of the Company a copy of the Com- 
pany’s annual report for the fiscal year 1945. 


56 Church Street, BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 


Toronto 1, Ont COLIN D. CRIOHTON, 
6th May, 1946. General Secretary. 





and other expenses, net profit for the 
year was $348,107. With surplus 
brought forward of $1,655,771 the ba- 
lance available for distribution was 
$2,003,878. After payment of prefer- 
ence common dividends, including an 
extra common dividend of $2 per 
share, the earned surplus carried for- 
ward was $1,835,562. As at December 
31, 1945, current assets amounted to 
$3,943,732 and current liabilities to 
$1,815,365. In regard to the immed- 
iate outlook for the company, Mr. 
Riley said that the volume of bus- 
iness to date this year has exceeded 
that of the corresponding months in 
1945 and profit margins have been 
maintained. 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 47) 


tons from the previous year. Net 
earnings were equal to 49.45 cents 
per share as against 48.44 cents in the 
preceding year. Development work 
Was only about one-third as heavy as 
in 1944 but it is hoped the current 
year will see a return to more norma! 
operations. 


A moderate decline was shown in 
ore reserves of Perron Gold Mines 
in 1945, but earnings were higher 
and the net working capital position 
improved. Dividends paid were 
greater than in the previous twelve 
months. Net profits were equiva- 
lent to 12.87 cents per share as 
against 8.9 cents per share in 1944, 
costs having been lowered by reason 
of the limited amount of develop- 
ment. Net working capital totals 
$742,568. It is planned to carry on 
active exploration and development 
in the current year on the property 
and in addition to do exploration 
work on other properties in which 
the company holds substantial inter- 
est. Two of the gold prospects in 
the development of which it is inter- 
ested are Seventh. Malartic Mines 
Limited and Kenda Pershing Mines 
Limited. 


In a diamond drill hole from the 
bottom (1,250-foot) level at Negus 
Mines, Yellowknife gold producer, 
high values were intersected at a 
vertical depth of 2,100 feet, the deep- 
est ore intersection so far encoun 
tered in the Yellowknife district. The 
hole traversed greenstone rocks and 
at a depth of 1,043 feet entered a ser- 
ies of mineralized shear zones vary- 
ing from 12 to 30 feet wide and 
carrying low values. At a depth of 
1,174 feet in the hole one of 
these shears carried a mineralized 
quartz vein one and a_ half 
feet wide showing visible gold and 


assaying 1.94 oz., or $74 per ton. At 
1,194 feet a mineralized vein three 
and a half feet wide assayed 0.28 oz. 
or $9.98 per ton. These are normal 
Negus vein widths. The hole is being 
continued and if possible will be car- 
ried to a length of at least 2,000 feet. 


International Nickel Company of 


Canada, the Dominion’s largest single 
* 


war industry, has established a Cana- 
dian Research and Development sec- 
tion in Toronto. This company which 
met unparallelled demands during the 
war is now placing its store of prac- 
tical Knowledge at the disposal of 
Canadians. Back in 1919 after the 
first world war when prospects were 
none too bright for the nickel industry 
the company’s plants had to close 


down. Intensive research however, 
gradually opened up new avenues 
until even wartime facilities were up. 
able to take care of the varied peace. 
time demands. The company for 4 
long time has been planning for the 
transition from war to peace. Today 
the nickel industry is soundly esta. 
blished and many new uses for the 
metal have been found. 








SALMITA 





* 


NORTHWEST MINES LIMITED 


(Mackay-Courageous Lake Area - Northwest Territories) 


NOW DRILLING 


Sixteen page illustrated brochure with full-color photographs of Yellow- 
knife and Salmita will be sent free upon request. 


CORNELL & COMPANY, 73 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO I, CANADA 


Cornell & Company, whose owner is J. W. C. Cornell, acts as principal in the execution of any orders received, 




















STUDY No. 9 


BUTTERFLY HOSIERY CO. 


LIMITED 
A copy of this circular may be obtained on request. 


RECENT STUDIES 





AMERICA. 


NO..6—STANDARD CHEMICAL 
NO. 7—HOWARD SMITH PAPER MILLS 


NO. 8—CANADIAN BREWERIES LTD. 
Subsidiary BREWING CORPORATION OF 


(March 25, 1946) 


(July 36, 1945) 


(Dec 21, 1945) 


and its 














PREVIOUS STUDIES STILL AVAILABLE 


. 1—Minnesota & Ontario Paper, Dec. 15, 1943 

. 2—Canadian Breweries Ltd., Feb. 14, 1944 

. 3—Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., May 15, 1944 

. 4—British Columbia Packers Ltd., June 14, 1944 

. 5—Canadian Breweries Ltd., Nov. 22, 1944 (Revised) 
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FAIRBANKS, KIRBY & CO. 


MEMBERS MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


Royal Bank Building — 360 St. James St. W. 
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The industries of Canada have 
been built, primarily, on the savings of 
the people. When a child banks a penny, 
he is adding to the fund of the private 
capital which, eventually, finances most 
industrial expansion. For, under our de- 
mocratic system, everyone who possesses 
money is a “capitalist” and has the right 
to invest his money as he sees fit. 


One of the most useful and profitable 
channels of investment for Canadians 
has béen in the development of this 
country’s water power resources. This 
development has increased Canada’s 
wealth, improved our standard of living 
and played a major part in the winning 


of two wars. 





Yet, to date only 20% of Canada’s water 
power resources have been harnessed! 
Having been intimately associated with 
the development of hydro-electric power 
in Canada for more than a quarter of a 
century, we now look forward to in- 
creased activity in the financing of new 
and enlarged projects. 


Among the Companies with whom we have had a long 
term association and for whom we act as fiscal agents are: 


CANADA NORTHERN POWER CORPORATION e 


EAST KOOTENAY POWER COMPANY @ 


SOUTHERN CANADA POWER COMPANY 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


B. C. POWER CORPORATION 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


355 St. James Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 


BRANCHES 


IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


-OF CANADA 
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